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INTRODUCTION 


“Tue corruption of a poet,” says Dryden, “is the 
generation of a critic.’ But the poets of Greece 
seem to have been free from this decay. In the 
fifth century at any rate they left criticism to the 
Sophists, such as Gorgias, Protagoras, and Empedo- 
cles; but like those who seek biology in Hebrew 
poetry, the poets’ views were warped by practical 
aims, the production of good citizens and instruction 
in the art of persuasion. Thus to them that poetry 
was good which seemed to have a good effect on 
conduct, and that prose was good which could work 
upon an audience the illusion of truth. Since they 
were sensitive to form and understood that the art 
of persuasion depended on formal excellence, they 
studied in some measure the use of words and 
evolved the earliest theories of grammar and syntax. 
But their “ ethical twist ’’ % puts them out of court 
as literary critics. 

The Greek Comedians may be excluded on the 
same ground. Others besides Aristophanes sought 
to amuse and to instruct their audiences by rough- 
handling the tragedians and even by formulating 
theories of dramatic composition. But their aims, 


2 The phrase is borrowed from Professor Saintsbury, to 
whom all students of criticism owe a debt which it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge. 
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too, were practical, to find fun where they could and 
to tickle the taste of Demos. The judges both of 
Tragedy and of Comedy were selected annually by 
lot, and, although there was a right of legal action 
against their verdict, who can doubt that such an 
action, if it were ever brought, would be argued 
upon good, plain reasons and not upon the techni- 
calities of aesthetic theory? Even Aristotle was 
catholic enough to maintain that “the many’ are 
better judges of poetry than the expert few, and, 
since it was the function of the Comedian to reflect the 
taste of the many, his judgements of literature were 
those of the man who is content to know what he likes 
and deride what he doesn’t. The plain man, being 
more intimately concerned with goodness than with 
beauty, ascribes to poetry a moral and political aim 
and readily endorses Aristophanes’ dictum that 


Children and boys have a teacher assigned them, 
The bard is a master for manhood and youth. @ 


Plato is the first Greek writer who really graduated 
in literary criticism. He valued Art chiefly, it is 
true, for its moral effect on conduct in the city 
state. But he valued it too for its own sake and, if 
he was frightened of its fascination, that conclusively 
proves him aware of it. His aesthetic theory, culled 
from several dialogues, may be roughly summed up 
thus: All the arts are “imitative,” but the objects 
which they represent are not the deceptive pheno- 
mena of sense (aioy7¢) but essential truths appre- 
hended by the mind (von7d) and dimly descried in 

a Tots ev yap madaploow 
tort diddoxados doris Ppager, Tots HB&ow Se ronal, 

Frogs, 1054-5. 
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phenomena. The process by which the artist appre- 
hends such truths is not the method, slow and sure, 
of dialectic. It is the ecstasy of inspiration, a mystic 
memory of something known before birth, a super- 
natural apprehension born from a mingled love of 
truth and beauty. His power is aspiritual magnetism 
Inspired therewith by God, the poet in turn inspires 
his interpreter, the “ rhapsodist,’’ and through the 
interpreter the magnetic current passes to the audi- 
ence, who dangle fascinated at the loose end of the 
chain, This fascination—a y¥vxaywyla or conjuring 
of the soul—is the object of Art ; and the test of its 
excellence is its power of affecting with its peculiar 
pleasure the souls of those whose native qualities 
and education make them sensitive to its magic. 
There is little fault to find with this account of 
Art, except that its statement is more enthusiastic 
than logical. It clearly disproves the view that 
Plato was insensitive to Art. It was because his 
pulses throbbed alarmingly under the stress of poetry 
and music that he published the paradox in the 
Republic which has been often put forward as his 
considered judgement upon Art. How is it that the 
Poet who appears in the Jon and the Phaedrus as a 
divine creature is abused in the Republic and sternly 
banished from the ideal state? The paradox comes 
of Plato’s preoccupation with a purely political point 
of view. The “ ethical twist ” is at its work again. 
Human emotion is always the stumbling-block of 
the political idealist, and he inevitably scents danger 
in the influence of these inspired singers, who so 
powerfully affect the emotions of their audience. 
The ideal citizen must be logical, resolute, and 
sternly self-controlled Poetry waters and nourishes 
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emotions which ought to be desiccated.?_ Wonderful 
creatures, these poets, but out they must go. They 
endanger the ideals of citizenship. 

And Plato, as a political reformer, has another 
complaint against Art. His citizens must be clear 
thinkers who face facts and reverence truth above 
all things. ‘‘ But art does not deal in truth. It is 
content to represent the data of sense which are 
themselves a distorted image of reality. It is three 
removes from truth.” This flatly contradicts the 
aesthetic theory expressed in Plato’s other dialogues 
and seems to be a piece of special pleading designed 
to disguise the reformer’s prejudice. Possessed by 
a serious and practical aim, he looks at Art as false 
and unreal, an irrelevant triviality. In the Laws he 
writes : “‘ Our social life is the best Tragedy : it is 
an imitation of the Best Life. What do we want 
with an imitation of an imitation?’”’ And even in 
the Phaedrus, where his enthusiasm for literature is 
not concealed, he complains that books are unsatis- 
factory, because you cannot cross-examine them. 
They are no good at dialectic. “‘ They go on saying 
the same thing over and over again.” “It is the 
speech of the man who knows that is alive: the 
written word is really but its ghost.” 

It is this view that Aristotle combats, finding the 
answer in Plato’s own mouth. It is not the “ par- 
ticulars ’’ of sense (ra Ka@? éxacta) that Art repre- 
sents, but “ universal ” truths (ra xa6dXov), the inner 
interpretation of the mind. Therefore Art zs serious, 
more serious and more philosophical and therefore 
more useful than History, which he conceives—in the 
face of Herodotus and Thucydides—as a calendar of 


* Plato, Rep. 606 v rpéper yap ratira dpdovea, déov atyperv. 
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unrelated incidents. So poetry is not three removes 
from truth : it comes nearer the truth than any other 
human process, since it records “‘ not what did happen 
but what would happen’’? and thus disentangles 
from human incidents the principles on which life 
works. The truth of art is higher than the truth of 
fact. What the artist ‘‘ imitates ” is God’s method 
of creation. Understanding what happens and how 
it happens, he can create new happenings, in the 
texture of which the pattern of life is plainer than in 
any “ particular ”’ experience. 

And in dealing with Emotion, Aristotle meets 
Plato’s sensitive hesitation with hard common sense. 
Of course emotions are dangerous in the body politic. 
But what good is done by ignoring them or by 
heaping legislation on the safety-valve ? We must 
face them as facts and use Art as their medicine. 
The soul, like the body, needs an occasional purge 
(xaBapors). Pent-up emotion is apt to explode in- 
conveniently. What the citizens need is an outlet 
such as dramatic poetry conveniently supplied. We 
must remember that the Athenian could not go to 
the theatre every day. That would be emotional 
dysentery. He took his purge regularly twice a 
year. Thus the emotions that would otherwise have 
curdled or atrophied were stirred to a storm and 
safely drawn off. To afford this pleasurable relief is 
the object of poetic drama. Poets must be recalled 
from exile to serve as medical officers. 

This is Aristotle’s chief contribution to the art of 
literary criticism, of which he was the first fully- 
qualified professional practitioner. That the content 
of the art-form is “ universal ”’ is a truth borrowed 


2 Poetics, ch. ix. § 1. 
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from Plato who had absent-mindedly forgotten it. 
That its aim is a peculiar form of pleasure, the pleasure 
of having one’s emotions stirred not by the facts of 
life but by their artistic representation, that seems 
to have been Aristotle’s own discovery. 

His other merits as a critic are those of an analyt- 
ical scientist. His treatment of style is the best 
example. He pins a poem on his board for observa- 
tion. What makes it different from a piece of prose ? 
Not only the metre. There is a difference in voca- 
bulary as well. ‘‘ Strange words,” the poet uses. 
Not strange words only, that would be jargon. A 
judicious mixture of strange and ordinary words. 
Then he will be both intelligible and “ poetic.” An 
uninspiring recipe, but as sound as careful observa- 
tion and analysis can make it. Peter Bell was no 
more blind to the beauty of his primrose than is 
Aristotle to the enchantment of words. 

And it is the same with “ plot.’’ The plays he 
knows are set for careful observation, he probes 
them with his scalpel, distinguishes, compares, and 
draws conclusions. The resultant rules are admir- 
ably sound—a plot must have unity, it must be one 
story, not several; it must not be so long that the 
audience forgets the beginning before it is ended ; 
the hero must be “ heroic ’’ and must cause his fate 
but not deserve it ; the chorus must play its part in 
the action ; psychology must be subordinate to plot. 
His conclusions are impeccable ; but they allow the 
crudest melodrama to rank with the Oedipus Tyrannus 
and above the Agamemnon. That Greek Tragedians 
were the Prophets of their age he seems wholly 
unaware. 


And why is it that Greek Tragedies all deal with 
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the adventures of a small group of heroes? He has 
observed this in the course of his analysis, and made 
a careful note of it. The reason must be that these 
stories alone fulfil the exacting requirements of a 
tragic plot. A perfect example of the circular argu- 
ment; and not a hint of the historical reason that 
tragedy arose as a means of interpreting the saga 
stories in the light of a later morality. One might as 
well explain Fra Angelico’s choice of subjects without 
a reference to the Catholic religion. 

But science has its use among the Arts, and 
Aristotle’s indifference to literature gives value to 
his observation. Unmoved by the grandeur of 
Aeschylus and the sparkle of Aristophanes, he was 
all the more able to analyse their work objectively, 
and such principles in the art of literary criticism as 
are capable of exact definition he deduced and settled 
once for all. His dissection discovers all the great 
first principles except the principle of life, and, while 
we deplore the capital omission, we must admit that 
he has taught all later critics more than they can ever 
afford to forget. 

The critics who followed along the trail which 
Aristotle blazed as the most enterprising of human 
pioneers, were dull dogs who reproduced his vices 
without any of his merits. The pedants of Alex- 
andria and Pergamos confined themselves either to 
verbal criticism or to the literal examination of poetic 
statements, a futility to which the twenty-fifth 
chapter of the Poetics might have supplied an anti- 
dote. A Victorian statistician once criticized Tenny- 
son’s statement: ‘“‘ Every moment dies a man, and 
every moment one is born,” and urged him to insert 
the decimal points of strict accuracy. He might 
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have thrived at Alexandria. Even Aristarchus, who 
asserted the principle of “ explaining Homer by him- 
self,” rejected the line which stated that Odysseus 
opened and shut the door of the Wooden Horse ; 
Ovpwpov yap épyov ; Odysseus was no mere porter. 
Nor could Aphrodite have demeaned her godhead 
by setting a chair for Helen; and never could 
Nausicaa have been so indelicate as to propose to 
Odysseus. 

Equally futile was the invention and analysis of 
technical terms to express the myriad facets of litera- 
ture—‘‘ anthypallage,” “‘ epanaphora,”’ “‘ anadiplosis”’ 
—a bleak pageant of terminological exactitudes, the 
heartless anatomy of dead literature by critics who 
regarded any piece of writing as a chemical com- 
pound easily produced by those who would learn 
from them the appropriate formula. Criticism had 
deserted the throne of philosophy to cohabit with 
philology and syntax. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus certainly raised the 
tone in the last century B.c. He inherits Aristotle’s 
common sense and adds to it an appreciation of 
beauty in phrase and rhythm, dealing freely, as the 
earlier critics seldom dealt, with prose as well as 
poetry. But he was a propagandist and a school- 
master. His aims were to advocate the merits of 
the plain “ classical” style against wanton Asiatic 
innovations and to teach his pupils how to avoid 
faults in composition. The former aim limits his 
sympathy almost to the point of absurdity and in 
pursuing the latter aim he failed to notice that all 
rules for writing are rules for writing badly. He can 
justly appreciate what he likes and give reasons for 
his liking, but he lacks the supreme critical quality 
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of responding to all excellence in literature and 
infecting his audience with enthusiasm. 

This supreme quality ‘‘ Longinus’”’ possesses. 
“Till now,” says Gibbon in his Journal, “I was 
acquainted only with two ways of criticizing a beauti- 
ful passage, the one to show by an exact anatomy 
of it the distinct beauties of it and whence they 
sprung ; the other an idle exclamation or a general 
encomium, which leaves nothing behindit. Longinus 
has shown me that there is a third. He tells me his 
own feelings upon reading it, and tells them with 
such energy that he communicates them.” When 
Gibbon wrote that, he believed the author of the 
treatise On the Sublime to be Longinus of Palmyra, 
the friend and counsellor of Queen Zenobia, and 
acknowledged by his contemporaries of the third 
century a.p. to be one of the greatest of literary 
critics. Gibbon liked to think that he had “in the 
Court of a Syrian Queen preserved the spirit of 
ancient Athens.” Later students have found reason 
to doubt the ascription. The manuscripts of chief 
authority give the author, some as “ Dionysius 
Longinus,” others as “ Dionysius or Longinus.” 
Zenobia’s counsellor was Cassius Longinus. But 
perhaps he had the name of Dionysius as well? Or 
if not that, then “ Dionysius or Longinus’”’ may be 
taken to express a doubt whether the author is 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus or Cassius Longinus of 
Palmyra ; and no one who has read the former can 
hesitate for a moment between the horns of that 
dilemma. Whoever is the author of this admirable 
treatise, it is not Dionysius of Halicarnassus. But 
there is certainly reason to doubt that the treatise 
was written as late as the third century a.p. It has 
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no affinity to the age of Aurelian. It sets out to con- 
trovert a work written in the reign of Augustus. It 
mentions no author later than the first century a.p. 
The description of the Roman world in the last 
chapter suits the first century better than the third, 
and suggests an obvious comparison with Tacitus’s 
Dialogue on Oratory. Certainly the arguments for 
Cassius Longinus as the author of this treatise are 
not more conclusive than those against. All we can 
safely say of the author is that we do not know who 
he was or where he lived or when he wrote. His 
excellence and his influence are matters of far greater 
importance. 

Strangely enough the records of “ antiquity ” 
contain no reference to this treatise, and its exist- 
ence was unknown until Robortello published it at 
Basle in 1554. It was republished and translated in 
Italy, Switzerland, and England during the following 
hundred years but remained a close preserve for 
scholars until in 1674 Boileau published his trans- 
lation, which was re-issued more than twenty times 
in the next hundred years. From that moment 
“ Longinus on the Sublime ” won fame commensur- 
ate with his merits, and the list of his students and 
admirers includes such names as those of Fénelon, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Hurd, 
Fielding, Sterne, Gibbon, Fox, and Grattan. And 
whereas Aristotle’s Poetics won for a time the position 
of a Bible and was most adulated by those who under- 
stood it least, the eulogists of Longinus clearly speak 
from warmth of personal acquaintance, inspired by 
his enthusiasm and grateful for the stimulus to their 
appreciation of literature. As one of his modern 
admirers says: ‘‘ What Swift observed of books 
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generally, that they give the same tone to our mind 
as good company gives to our air and manners, is 
particularly applicable to this treatise. It is essenti- 
ally noble ; it is inspiring, it is elevating, it is illumin- 
ing ; it taught criticism a new language, it breathed 
into it a new soul.’’* The history of literature is 
full of adventure, but it records no fate more romantic 
than this of our unknown author, who came into his 
own twelve or fifteen hundred years after his death, 
and enjoys to-day a fame his dreams could never have 
foretold. 

The merit of this brief and mutilated treatise is 
that for the first time in human history, a critic here 
faces the consequences of Aristotle’s admission that 
the end of literature is pleasure, the kind of pleasure 
which it alone can give; and that this is valuable 
not as a means towards guiding conduct or cajoling 
a jury but as an end in itself. The criterion of 
excellence in literature is the absorption or illusion 
(éxotao.s) of the audience or reader and that effect 
comes not from the mechanical application of rules 
or the rigid avoidance of mistakes but from the ex- 
pression of a forceful human character. Just as fine 
glass or well cast iron rings true to the stroke, so 
grandeur or sublimity in art gives the unmistakable 
“ying” of a great soul. “ Style is the shadow of a 
personality.” 

The chief means by which personality can thus be 
expressed are beautiful words, but to their proper 
use sincerity is essential, a mind full of meaning. 
There is nothing more nauseating than their empty 
and frivolous use. And since there is need also of 


@ Churton Collins, Studies in Poetry and Criticism (Bell 
& Sons, 1905). 
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technical skill before personality can be adequately 
expressed in words, ‘‘ Longinus ”’ employs the terms 
and categories which the philological anatomists 
invented. He speaks of tropes and figures. But 
throughout he insists that these are only means of 
analysis. The one essential is genuine feeling. 
Without that no skill in writing is of value and its 
presence covers a multitude of faults. 

Sensitive, acute, enthusiastic, here is a critic who 
makes it clear at last beyond all doubt that literature 
is a function of life and that those who, having some- 
thing to say, have learnt how to say it create a 
revelation as sweet to the world as the making of it 
is to them, and work one of the many miracles that 
make life worth living. 
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NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Tue text here printed is based on Vahlen’s third 
edition (Leipzig, 1885), and the chief deviations 
from it are noted at the foot of each page. 

The prime source of all existing texts of the 
Poetics is the eleventh century Paris manuscript, 
No, 1741, designated as A° To the manuscripts of 
the Renaissance few, except Dr. Margoliouth, now 
assign any independent value, but they contain 
useful suggestions for the correction of obvious 
errors and defects in A°. These are here designated 
“copies.” V. stands for Vahlen’s third edition, and 
By. for the late Professor Ingram Bywater, who has 
earned the gratitude and admiration of all students 
of the Poetics by his services both to the text and 
to its interpretation. 

Then there is the Arabic transcript. Translated 
in the eleventh century from a Syriac translation 
made in the eighth century, it appears to make 
little sense, but sometimes gives dim visions of the 
readings of a manuscript three centuries older but 
not necessarily better than A’, readings which 
confirm some of the improvements introduced into 
Renaissance texts. 
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APIS TOTEAOYS 
TE PL @ VEER El 


1. Hepi TOUNTUKAS avris Te Kal Trav eld@v abris, 
qv Twa dvvapw éxaotov éxet, Kal mas Set our 
toracbae TOUS pvbous et peer Kahds efew 7 
Trotnots, ere be ek TocwY Kal Tote €oTl poptav, 
dpotws dé Kal mepl Tay dAAwy doa Tis avThs €aTt 
pcOddov, Aéywuwev apEduevor Kata dvow mpatov 
amo TOV TPwWTWY. 

’Ezomouia $1) Kat 7) THs Tpaywdias Toinats ere 
de Kappola Kal 7 SiPvpapBoroutucy Kal THs av- 
AntiKhs 7 helorn Kat KBaporixijs, maoat Tuy- 


3 Xavovow oboat pynoers TO avvodov, dtapepovar de 


addr Acov Tpiow, 4 yap TD yev eu ETEpots pyretobau 


\ 
i) TO eTepa 7 TO éTEpwws Kal Le) TOV avTov TpoToV. 


4womep yap Kal xpwuacr Kal oyrpace ToAAG put- 


1 yéver AS: év V. 


2 The explanation of uiunois, as Aristotle uses the word, 
demands a treatise; all that a footnote can say is this :— 
Life ‘‘ presents”? to the artist the phenomena of sense, 
which the artist “re-presents”’ in his own medium, giving 
coherence, designing a pattern. That this is true not only 
of drama and fiction but also of instrumental music (‘‘ most 
flute-playing and harp-playing”’) was more obvious to a 
Greek than to us, since Greek instrumental music was more 
definitely imitative. The technical display of the virtuoso 
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ARISTOTLE’S POETICS 


1. Ler us here deal with Poetry, its essence and its 
several species, with the characteristic function of 
each species_and the way in which plots must be 
constructed if the poem is to be a success ; and also 
with the number and character of the constituent 
parts of a poem, and similarly with all other matters 
proper to this same inquiry ; and let us, as nature 
directs, begin first with first principles. 

Epic poetry, then, and the poetry of tragic drama, 
and, moreover, comedy and dithyrambic poetry, and 
most flute-playing and harp-playing, these, speak- 
ing generally, may all be said to_be “ representa- 
tions of life.’ * But they differ one from another 
in three ways: either in using means generically 
different ® or in representing different objects or in 
representing objects not in the same way but in a 
different manner. For just as by the use both of 
colour and form people represent many objects, 
Plato describes as ‘‘a beastly noise.” Since piwnovs in 
this sense and piunrjs and the verb pimetoOoar have a wider 
scope than any one English word, it is necessary to use 
more than one word in translation, ¢.g. p.unrys is what 
we call an “artist’’; and for piynows where ‘ representa- 
tion’’ would be clumsy we may use the word “‘art”’; 
the adjective must be ‘‘ imitative,” since “* representative ”’ 


has other meanings. 
> i.e. means that can be divided into separate categories. 
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potvral Twes ameucalovres (oi pev ua TEXYNS ot dé 
dud. ovvn betas), eTepou Oe Oud THS duvijs, oUTw Kav 
rats etpnpevats TEXVALS dmacat pev TovodvTat TI 
pipnow ev pvbue kal Ady Kal dpjovia, TovToLs oe 
57) Xwpis 7 jeepey}Levols * olov dppovia eev Kal puOpad 
Xpwpevae pLovov 1 TE avrAnruxn Kai 1) KiGaprorent) 
Kav el TWVeES rep “Tuyxdvovew ovaat <TovatraL> 
6 T7V Sbvapw olov 7 TOV ouplyyov * aire b€ TO ) Prd pw@ 
peywobyrac xwpis dpovias at Tay opynoT@y, Kat 
yap obror dud Tov oxnwatiCopevwy pvlu@v pipodv- 
Tar Kal 70n Kat maby Kat mpd€ets. 
7 ‘H 8€ [éozoua]' povov tots Adyous Yrots 7 Tots 
1447 b per pos Kal TovTots cite puyvooa pier” GAAHAwY €t6? 
evi TUL yever Xpopern TOV peTPwV <avesvupos >* 
8 Tuyxdver ovaa® ‘HEXpL Tov viv. ovdev yap av EXOULEV 
dvopdoat KOWOV Tovs Lwdpovos Kat Fevdpxou pul- 
9 ous Kal Tovs ewxparucods Adyous ovdé El Tis 
dua TPyLeTpeov 7) edeyetow 7) TOV dw TWwaV TOV 
10 TovovTwy TOLOLTO THY jipnow: mA ot avOpwrrol ve 
auvdrrovTes TO LeTPW TO TroLety eAeyeLtoTroLOds TOUS 
d€ exotrotods dvoudlovow, ody ws KaTa TY piunow 
mountas GAA KOW} KATA TO [ETPOY TPOGayopEvoV- 
Il res Kat yap av latpixdv 7) povatkdy Te dua TOV 


1 éroroua, deleted by Ueberweg and omitted in the Arabic 
version, is probably a mistaken gloss. It gives no satisfactory 
sense. 

* dvwvupos inserted by Bernays: confirmed by Arabic 
version. 


8 ruyxdve ofca Suckow for rvyxdvovca A® 


* wd0y Kal mpatecs cover the whole field of life, what men 
do (mpdées) and what men experience (1467). Since 1467 
means also “ emotions ’’ that sense may be present here, 
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making likenesses of them—some having a know- 
ledge of art and some working empirically—and 
just as others use the human voice; so is it also in 
the arts which we have mentioned, they all make 
their representations in rhythm and language and 
tune, using these means either separately or in 
combination. For tune and rhythm alone are em- 
ployed in flute-playing and harp-playing and in any 
other arts which have a similar function, as, for 
example, pipe-playing. Rhythm alone without tune 
is employed by dancers in their representations, for 
by means of rhythmical gestures they represent both 
character and experiences and actions.¢ 

But the art which employs words either in bare , 
prose or in metres, either in one kind of metre or 
combining several, happens up to the present day 
to have no name. For we can find no common 
term to apply to the mimes of Sophron and Xen- 
archus” and to the Socratic dialogues: nor again 
supposing a poet were to make his representation in 
iambics or elegiacs or any other such metre—except 
that people attach the word poet (maker) to the 
name of the metre and speak of elegiac poets and 
of others as epic poets. Thus they do not call them 
poets in virtue of their representation but apply 
the name indiscriminately in virtue of the metre. 
For if people publish medical or scientific treatises 


but as a technical term in this treatise rd0os is a calamity 
or tragic incident, something that happens to the hero. 
> Sophron and Xenarchus, said to be father and son, 
lived in Syracuse, the elder a contemporary of Euripides. 
They wrote “‘ mimes,” i.e. simple and usually farcical 
sketches of familiar incidents, similar to the mimes of 
Herondas and the fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, but in prose. 
There was a tradition that their mimes suggested to Plato 
the use of dialogue. 
7 
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ARISTOTLE 


peerpwv jexpepwow, ovTw Kaheiy elwfacw: oddev 
be Kowov eoTw ‘Opnpe Kal ’Eurredoxret mAqy TO 
pérpov, 610 TOV pLev mount HY diKatov kahev, Tov dé 
puavohdoyov paMov 7 TOUT HY opotws ~ Kav et 
Tis amTavTa Ta LEeTPA pryvdav movoiro THY pipnow 
Kabamep Xatprjpwv émroince Kevravpor pur ay 
pawotav e€ amavtwy TOV péTpwv, Kal TroLnTTV 
mpocayopevtéov. mepl pev ovv TovTwy diwpicbw 
TOUTOV TOV TPOTTOV. 

Kioi 5€ twes at maou xp@vrat Tots eipnevors, 
Réyw 5€ olov pv0ue@ Kal pérer Kal péTpw, WoTeEp 
7 Te Tay SBupayBucdy rotnous Kal 7) TOV vouwy 
Kal 7 Te Tpaywota Kal 7 Kopmota, Svapepovar be 
Ort at pev dua maow at dé Kata [Epos Tatras pev 
ovv éeyw Tas diahopas TOV Texva@v, ev ols trovodv- 
TOL THY pLinow. 

2. ’Ezet d€ pysotvrar of puyrovpevor mpatrovras, 
dvdyren d€ tovrous 7 oroudatous 7 havrous elvan 
(ra yap 7 oxedov del rourous aKoAovbe? prdvots, 
Kakia yap Kal Gperh TO 710 Svadepovar mdvres) 
HTOL Bedriovas # H Kal? 71s 7) yelpovas uy) Kal TOLOU- 
TOUS, WOTTEP Ot i ypadeis: TloAvyvwros ev yap Kpetr- 
tous, Ilavowv dé XElpous, Avovvawos 5é€ oprotous 
eikalev. dhAov dé Ore Kal TaV AceyOerc@v éExdoTy 


* Empedocles (floruit 445 B.c.) expressed his philosophical 
and religious teaching in hexameter verse, to which Aristotle 
elsewhere attributes genuine value as poetry, but it is here 
excluded from the ranks of poetry because the object is 
definitely didactic. 

> Chaeremon was a tragedian and rhapsodist. The 
Centaur was apparently an experiment which might be 
classed as either drama or epic. Cf. chapter xxiv. § 11. 

° See Additional Note, p. 116. 
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in metre the custom is to call them poets. But 
Homer and Empedocles* have nothing in common 
except the metre, so that it would be proper to 
call the one a poet and the other not a poet but a 
scientist. Similarly if a man makes his represen- 
tation by combining all the metres, as Chaeremon 
did when he wrote his rhapsody The Centaur, a 
medley of all the metres, he too should be given 
the name of poet.2 On this point the distinctions 
thus made may suffice. 

There are certain arts which employ all the means 
which I have mentioned, such as rhythm and tune 
and metre—dithyrambic and “nomic” poetry,° for 
example, and tragedy too and comedy. The differ- 
ence here is that some use all these at once, others 
use now one now another. These differences then 
in the various arts I call the means of representation. 

2. Since living persons # are the objects of repre- 
sentation, these must necessarily be either good men 
or inferior—thus only are characters normally dis- 
tinguished, since ethical differences depend upon 
vice and virtue—that is to say either better than 
ourselves or worse or much what we are. It is the 
same with painters. Polygnotus depicted men as 
better than they are and Pauson worse, while 
Dionysius made likenesses.? Clearly each of the 


4 Literally ‘“‘ men doing or experiencing something.” Cf. 
p. 22, note b. 

* Polygnotus’s portraits were in the grand style and yet 
expressive of character (cf. ch. vi. § 15): Aristophanes 
alludes to a Pauson as a “ perfectly wicked caricaturist ”’ : 
Dionysius of Colophon earned the name of “the man- 
painter’? because he always painted men and presumably 
made ‘‘ good likenesses.” 


ARISTOTLE 


pynoewy efeu TavTas Tas Svadopas Kal eorat érepa 
470 erepa pysetoBae ToUTOV TOV Tpomrov. Kal yap ev 
opynoer Kal avAjoe Kal KiPapice eote yevecbat 
a , 
5 ravtas Tas avopoloTnTas: Kal TH’ Tept Tods AOyous 
nt \ \ , e a \ Xr / 
d€ Kal TH Wudowerpiay, otov Opmpos prev Be TLOUS, 
Krcopav de opoious, ‘Hyjpev d€ 0 Odovos <o> 
Tas Trapwolas Toujoas: ™p@ros Kal Nucoxdpns 6 
6 tiv AndAudda yetpous: dpoiws dé Kal mept Tovs de- 
BupapBovs Kat epi Tovs VOpLOUS* aorep [yao° | 
Kuicdwrras Tydbeos Kat Dirogevos, pLyLnoaito av 
TT. ev adth S€ 7H Svadhopa Kal 7 Tpaywdia mpos 
THY KwpLwdiav SioTnKEV’ 7 Mev yap xElpous 7H Se 
BeAriovs uretaGar BovAerar Tav viv. 
” \ , , > \ \ € o 
3. "Ere 5€ tovtwy rpitn dvapopa TO ws Exacta 
2 ToUrwy peyunjoauro av TUS. Kal yap ev Tots avTots 
Kal Ta adra puysetobar eoTw 7) OTe (bee atrayy€éA- 
Aovra ore 88 Erepov Tu yeyrejuevov womep “Opunpos 
moet, 7 ws [tov ]* avrov Kal put) weTaBdAdovra, 7 
mavra® ws mpatrovtas Kal evepyobvTas Tovs ptpLov- 
3 evous. ev tpiot 57) TavTats diadopats 7 plunots 
€oTW, Ws elmopev KaT apyds, ev ols Te <Kal a> 
Kal as. 
1 +9 By.: 7d A® which V. brackets. 

2 yao] no satisfactory explanation. A line may be lost 
giving names of two writers and the title of the subject 
which they treated differently. 

3. . 6ré 6] Zeller’s alteration of A° which omits 6ré 3’ 
and gives 4) in its place. 

4 [rdv] cut out by By. to give exact sense required. 

5 ravra Casaubon for A® ravrac. 


“ 


* Cleophon wrote “epics” (i.e. hexameter poems), de- 
scribing scenes of daily life in commonplace diction (cf. 
ch. xxii. § 2): Hegemon wrote mock epics in the style of 
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above mentioned arts will admit of these distinctions, 
and they will differ in representing objects which 
differ from each other in the way here described. In 
painting too, and flute-playing and harp-playing, 
these diversities may certainly be found, and it is the 
same in prose and in unaccompanied verse. T'or 
instance Homer’s people are “ better,’ Cleophon’s 
are “like,” while in Hegemon of Thasos, the first 
writer of parodies, and in Nicochares, the author of 
the Poltrooniad, they are “ worse.”’% It is the same 
in dithyrambic and nomic poetry, for instance * * x 
a writer might draw characters like the Cyclops as 
drawn by Timotheus and Philoxenus.? It is just in 
this respect that tragedy differs from comedy. The 
latter sets out to represent people as worse than they 
are to-day, the former as better. 

3. A third difference in these arts is the manner 
in which one may represent each of these objects. 
For in representing the same objects by the same 
means it is possible to proceed either partly by 
narrative and partly by assuming a character other 
than your own—this is Homer’s method—or by 
remaining yourself without any such change, or else 
to represent the characters as carrying out the whole 
action themselves. 

These, as we said above, are the three differ- 
ences which form the several species of the art of 
representation, the means, the objects, and the 
manner. 
the surviving Battle of Frogs and Mice: of Nicochares 
nothing is known, but his forte was evidently satire. 

> Both famous dithyrambic poets. There is evidence 


that Philoxenus treated Polyphemus in the vein of satire: 
Timotheus may haye drawn a more dignified picture. 
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4 “QOore tH pev o avros dv ein pysntns “‘Opjnpw 
Lodoxdjjs, pyLoovTaL yap dpe omovdalous, TH 
6€ ?Aptotodaver, mparrovras yap pyodvTar Kab 
dpavras apo. ofev Kal Spdpara karetobat TwWeS 

5avTa dacw, OTe pwyodvrat Opa@vras. 510 Kal dvre~ 
mowbvTar Tis TE Tpaywdtas Kal TiS. KWELwolas ot 
Awpuets (ris pev yap. Kapmolas ot Meyapets ot 
TE evrab0a os emt Tis Tap avtots Sy poKparias 
yevopevns Kal ot eK Likedlas, exetfev yap mV 
"Emixapjuos 6 montis TOAAd Tporepos av Xu - 
vidov Kat Mayvytos, Kat ris Tpaywdias éviot TOV ev 
Hedorovvijow), TovovpLevor Ta Ovop“aTta anpetov* 

6 obToL ev yap KWmas Tas TEpLoLKidas KaActy dacw, 
’"AOnvator 5€ SrHpwovs, Ws KwEwdods odK a0 TOD 
Kkwudlew AeyOevtas aAAa TH KaTAa Kapmas TAA 
atysalopevous ek Tod doTews: Kal TO ToLEtv adTot 

144sb wev Spav, "AOnvaiovs dé mpdtrew mpocayopevew. 

mept ev odv Tov SiadopOv Kat mocar Kal tives 
THhS pyunoecs cipjobw rabra, 

4. ’Eoikaat dé yervat jeev OAwSs THY TounTeKnY 

2airiar vo twés Kal abrat dvoukat, TO TE yap 

puysetobar ovpudutov tots avOpwrrots ek Taidwy €ott 

Kal TovTw diadhepovar TOv dAwy Cawy Ste pyen- 

TUKWTATOV E€oTL Kal TAS Mabyoets TroLetTaL Sua puL- 

pjoews Tas TPWTAS, Kal TO Yalpew Tots YyLAWact 

3 7avTas. onctov dé TovToOV TO ovpBatvoy emt TOV 
epywy’ & yap atta AuvTNp@s dp@mev, TovTwv Tas 


2 “Drama” being derived from dpay **to do.” 

> The inhabitants of Megara Hyblaea. 

e Epicharmus of Cos wrote in Sicily burlesques and 

* mimes ’ * depicting scenes of daily life. He and Phormis 
were “‘ originators of comedy ”’ in that they sketched ores 
instead of lampooning individuals (cf. ch. v. § 5): 
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It follows that in one respect Sophocles would be 
the same kind of artist as Homer, for both represent 
good men, and in another respect he would resemble 
Aristophanes, for they both represent men in action 
and doing things. And that according to some is the 
reason why they are called “ dramas,” because they 
present people as doing * things. And for this reason 
the Dorians claim as their own both tragedy and 
comedy—comedy is claimed both by the Megarians 
here in Greece, who say that it originated in the 
days of their democracy, and by the Megarians in 
Sicily,’ for it was from there the poet Epicharmus °¢ 
came, who was much earlier than Chionides and 
Magnes; and tragedy some of the Peloponnesians 
claim. Their evidence is the two names. Their 
name, they say, for suburb villages is xouac—the 
Athenians call them “ Demes ”—and comedians are 
so called not from kwydeuv, “ to revel,’ but because 
they were turned out of the towns and went strolling 
round the villages (képyor). Their word for action, 
they add, is épav, whereas the Athenian word is 
mpattev. So much then for the differences, their 
number, and their nature. 

4. Speaking generally, poetry seems to owe its 
origin to two particular causes, both natural. From 
childhood men have an instinct for representation, 
and in this respect man differs from the other 
animals that he is far more imitative and learns his 
first lessons by representing things. And then there 
is the enjoyment people always get from representa- 
tions. What happens in actual experience proves 
this, for we enjoy looking at accurate likenesses of 


Chionidesand Magnes we only know that they were “ early” 
comedians, 7.¢. in the first half of the fifth century B.c. 
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elkovas Tas pdAvora nKpBwpevas Xalpopev bew- 
poovres olov Onpiwy Te poppas Tov ATYLOTATWY Kal 

4 vexpav. aliriov d€ Kal TovTO, OTL peavbavew ov 
juovov Tots proadgous novotov adda Kat Tots aAdots 

5 omoiws, adn’ emt Bpaxd Kowwvodow avrod. bud 
yap TobTO xalpovot Tas €tKdvas opa@vres, OTL oupL- 
Baiver Bewpobvras pavOdvew Kat ouvMoyilecbar Tt 

6 exaoTov, olov ore obros €xeivos* émrel éav pn) TUXN 
TPOEWPAKU)S ov7x 7" een ject Tomoet TH mOovny 
ard dua THY dmepyactay THY Xpovay 7) Ova TOLaVT HY 
Twa, adAnv airtay. 

7 Kara pvow d€ ovTos HLLV Tob peyretabae Kal Tijs 
dppovias Kat Tod pvOju0d (ra yap _peTpa OTL LopLa 
TOV prdpar € €ott davepov) €€ a apxis TEPuKOTEs Kab 
avrd pedAvora. KATA [ulKPOV mpodyorTes eyervncay 

8 TV moinow eK TOV avrooxediacpdrwv. Sveoaaby 
d€ KaTa Ta olKEta 710% » 7 Troinots* Ot pLev yap gepvo- 
TEpoe Tas kahas ELLLILOOVTO m™pa els Kal Tas TOV 
TOLOUTWY, OF OE edreheorepot Tas T@v patho, ™pa- 
Tov idoyous mrovobvres, wamTrep ETEpOL Uuvous Kal 

9 eV KHpLLaL. TOV jeev ovv 7™po Opajpou ovdevos € EXojeV 

10 elzretv TOLovTOV Ton, etkos dé eivat mo\ous, a amr0 
be “Oporjpou apEajevors € €oTwW, Olov Exetvov 6 Map- 
yitns Kal Ta rowabra. ev ols KATA TO Ap[LoTTov 
lapBetov ADE pétpov, S10 Kal tapBetov Kadetrau 


1 ox 7 Hermann for A¢ oxi. 


* It is not clear whether the ‘‘ two natural causes’ are 
(1) the instinct for imitation, (2) the natural enjoyment of 
mimicry by others; or whether these two are combined 
into one and the second cause is the instinct for tune and 
rhythm, Obviously this last is an essential cause of poetry. 
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things which are themselves painful to see, obscene 
beasts, for instance, and corpses. The reason is 
this. Learning things gives great pleasure not only 
to philosophers but also in the same way to all 
other men, though they share this pleasure only to 
a small degree. The reason why we enjoy seeing 
likenesses is that, as we look, we learn and infer 
what each is, for instance, “that is so and so.” 
If we have never happened to see the original, 
our pleasure is not due to the representation as such 
but to the technique or the colour or some other 
such cause. 

We have, then, a natural instinct for representa- 
tion and for tune and rhythm %—for the metres are 
obviously sections of rhythms ’—and starting with 
these instincts men very gradually developed them 
until they produced poetry out of their improvisa- 
tions. Poetry then split into two kinds according 
to the poet’s nature. For the more serious poets 
represented fine doings and the doings of fine men, 
while those of a less exalted nature represented 
the actions of inferior men, at first writing satire 
just as the others at first wrote hymns and eulogies. 
Before Homer we cannot indeed name any such 
poem, though there were probably many satirical 
poets, but starting from Homer, there is, for in- 
stance, his Margites® and other similar poems. 
For these the iambic metre was fittingly introduced 
and that is why it is still called iambic, because it 

> ¢.g. the rhythm of the blacksmith’s hammer or of a 
trotting horse is dactylic, but the hexameter is a “ section ” 
or slice of that rhythm ; it is cut up into sixes. 

¢ A famous burlesque which Aristotle attributes to Homer. 


“ Other similar poems’ must mean other early burlesques 
not necessarily attributed to Homer. 
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vov, ore ev TO peTpw TOUTW tapBilov dAA7Aovs. 
Kal eyévovTo TOV TmaAarcv ot pev Tpoucay ot 
dé lapPwv Toujrat. aorep dé Kal Ta orovdata 
pddvora mourns “Opnpos tv (}ovos yap ovx OTL 
ra) ara Kal pLyerjoeis paparucas erroinoev) oUTws 
Kal Ta THs Koppdtas CXHMLATA MpP@TOs dredereev 
od poyov adda TO yerotov Spaparorroujaas: 6 yap 
Mapyirns avddoyov € EXEL, woTrep Teas. Kal 7) "O8ve- 
GELa Tpos TAs TPAywolas, OUTW Kal ObTOS TmpdS TAS 
KwWLwolas. 

llapagavetons de THS Tpaywotas Kal Kwpdtas 
ot ep exaTépav THY Tolnow Opp@vrTes KATA TV 
olkelav Pvow ot pev avTt TOV lapBwv KwuwdorTroLot 
eyevovTo, of d€ avtTt Tay ery tpaywdod.idacKador 
dua TO poeiCova Kal evTydtepa Ta oynpata elvar 
TAUTa exelvoov. 

To prev odv emuoKorrety dp’ exet 707 7, Tpaypdia 
Tots ceow t ixavas 7 ov~, avto Te Kal” adro Kpivae’ 
Kal mpos Ta Geatpa, addos Adyos. yevopievn 5 
ovv® am aps avrooyediaoriKT — Kat av77) Kal 7 
Kwuwota Kal 7) pev amo Tav eFapyovTe Tov de- 
OpapBor, 7 d€ amd TOV Ta dadAuKa & Ere Kal viv 
ev mo\ais TOV ToAewv Suapever voprlopeva—Kara 
pu pov 0&0 TpoayovTwy Gaov éylyveTo pavepov 
sues kat 7oAAas pretaBords petraBadodoa 7 Tpay- 


5 Kpivae Forchhammer for A¢ xplverac 4 val. 

2 yevouevn 8’ oty] AS has the gen. abs. with of»: the 
copies have the nom.: By. suggests 8’ ofy, which the sense 
seems to require. 


@ Since the iambic came to be the metre of invective, 
the verb lauBigev acquired the meaning ‘“‘ to lampoon.’’ 


eae is probably implied a derivation from ldwrew, ‘‘ to 
assal 
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was the metre in which they lampooned each other.* 
Of the ancients some wrote heroic verse and some 
iambic. And just as Homer was a supreme poet in 
the serious style, since he alone made his representa- 
tions not only good but also dramatic, so, too, he 
was the first to mark out the main lines of comedy, 
since he made his drama not out of personal satire 
but out of the laughable as such. His Margites 
indeed provides an analogy: as are the Iliad and 
Odyssey to our tragedies, so is the Margites to our 
comedies. 

When tragedy and comedy came to light, poets 
were drawn by their natural bent towards one or 
the other. Some became writers of comedies 
instead of lampoons, the others produced tragedies 
instead of epics; the reason being that the former 
is in each case a higher kind of art and has greater 
value. 

To consider whether tragedy is fully developed 
by now in all its various species or not, and to 
criticize it both in itself and in relation to the 
stage, that is another question. At any rate it orig- 
inated in improvisation—both tragedy itself and 
comedy. The one came from the prelude” to the 
dithyramb and the other from the prelude to the 
phallic songs which still survive as institutions in 
many cities. Tragedy then gradually evolved as 
men developed each element that came to light 
and after going through many changes, it stopped 


> Before the chorus began (or in pauses between their 
songs) the leader of the performance would improvise some 
appropriate tale or state the theme which they were to 
elaborate. Thus he was called 6 ééadpxywy or “‘ the starter,” 

and became in time the first “ actor.” 
19 
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\ © aN /, . x 
16 wdia émavoato, éemet eaye THY adThs daw. Kal 
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70 TE TOV UToKpiTa@V TAHGos e& Evds eis BVO mpPATOS 
Aisytdos Hyaye Kal Ta TOO xopotd HAdTTWOE Kal 
Tov Adyov mpwraywriaTiy TapecKevacer’ Tpeis SE 
Kat oxnvoypadiay LodokAfs. e€te de 7d péyeblos 
ex puxpav pvOwv Kat A€Eews yedoias Sid TO EK 
catupikod petaBadety oe ameceuvtvOn, TO TE 


> lal > / A \ 
18 HeTpov eK TETpPapLeTpov ‘apBetov a AOS fs 
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yap mpa@rov TeTpapeTpy expGvro dia TO GaTupLKiy 
Kal Spxnoricwrépay elvat TY moinow, AeEews dé 
yevonerns avr? 7) dvats TO olKetov péTpov etpe, 
~ \ > af 
peddtota yap AexTiKoOv TOV péTpwv TO lapPetov 
cal 7 ss a 
€otw* onpetov dé tovrov, mAetoTa yap lapPeta 
/ > ~ / ~ \ > / ¢ 
déyouev ev TH Siadextw TH mpos aAArjAous, €E- 
apetpa S€ dAvyaxis Kal exBaivovtes Tihs AeKTuKTs 
¢ fd ” \ > / / \ \ »” > 
apwovias. ete de émercodiwy AjnGn. Kal ta arr 
~ ¢ ~ 
ws exaoTa KoopnOjvar A€yeTar EoTH TLty ElpyLeva* 
\ \ ” ” ” ” a ye. 
TOA yap av tows epyov ein SieEvevar Kal” Exacrov. 
“H 0€ Kwuwdia eotly Womep Eltopev pleats 
lod LG 
davdotépwv ev, od pévToL. KaTa T@oav Kakiay, 
~ a a \ 
arAd Tod aicypod eat TO yedAotov pudpiov. TO yap 
yerotoy €oTw apaptyud Te Kal alayos avwédvvov Kat 


¢ A Satyr play was an interlude performed by a troupe 
of actors dressed as the goat-like followers of Dionysus. 
Hence rpaywdla, “ goat-song.’”’ Aristotle seems so clear about 
this that he does not trouble to give a full explanation. 
But we can see from this passage that the Satyr plays were 
short, jocose and in the trochaic metre which suited their 
dances, and that in Aristotle’s view tragedy was evolved 
from these. No example of a primitive Satyr play survives, 
but we can make inferences from the later, more sophisticated 
18 
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when it had found its own natural form. Thus it was 
Aeschylus who first raised the number of the actors 
from one to two. He also curtailed the chorus and 
gave the dialogue the leading part. Three actors 
and scene-painting Sophocles introduced. Then as 
to magnitude. Being a development of the Satyr 
play,? it was quite late before tragedy rose from 
short plots and comic diction to its full dignity, and 
that the iambic metre was used instead of the 
trochaic tetrameter. At first they used the tetra- 
meter because its poetry suited the Satyrs and was 
better for dancing, but when dialogue was intro- 
duced, Nature herself discovered the proper metre. 
The iambic is indeed the most conversational of the 
metres, and the proof is that in talking to each other 
we most often use iambic lines but very rarely 
hexameters and only when we rise above the ordinary 
pitch of conversation. Then there is the number 
of acts. The further embellishments® and the 
story of their introduction one by one we may take 
as told, for it would probably be a long task to go 
through them in detail. 

5. Comedy, as we have said, is a representation 
of inferior people, not indeed in the full sense of 
the word bad, but the laughable is a species of 
the base or ugly.° It consists in some blunder or 
ugliness that does not cause pain or disaster, an 


Cyclops of Euripides and the fragments of Sophocles’ 
‘Tyvevral, The Trackers. We cannot be certain that Aristotle’s 
theory is historically correct; the balance of evidence is 
against it. » Masks, costumes, etc. 
¢ “Ugly”? was to a Greek an equivalent of “ bad.” 
The persons in Comedy are “ inferior ”’ (see chapter ji.), but 
have only one of the many qualities which make up Ugliness 
or Badness, viz. the quality of being ludicrous and therefore 
in some degree contemptible. 
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ov pbaprixov, olov edOds To yehoiov mpoowTov acs 
Xpov Te Kal _Sieotpappevoy a avev odvvns. 

3 At pev oby THS Tpaywotas petaBaces Kal bu cy 
€yevovTo ov Acdnbacw, 7 de Kapdta oud TO LY 
omovddleobar €& a apxys éhabev: Kal yap yopov KwpL- 

1449 b woo" ope mote oO apxev edwxer, aAn’ eGedovrat 
4joav. 707 be Oxnard Twa avras exovons ot 
eyopevot adrijs Tounrat pevnpovevovrar. tis de 
mpoowra aréduxev 4) mpoddyous 7 mA On b70- 

5 KpuTr@v Kal 60a Tovabra, NYVOnTaL. To d€ pvbous 
qovety [’ Entyappos Kal Doppus |? TO pev €€ a apyiis eK 

6 LiKeAlas HAGE, Tav Se >AOjvnow Kparns Tp@Tos 
7pbev dpepevos THs lapBurjs iséas KaldAov mrovety 

oyous Kal pvovs. 

re as! pev ovv emoToula TH Tpaywoia pexpt ev Tod 
dia rer pov [weydAov] jeinors elvat omovdaiwy 
jHKorovOncev: 7 dé To pLétpov arrAoby eXEW Kal 

s8amayyeAlay elvar, tavrn Siadépovow: ete 5€ TH 
pyjKet 7) ev OTL dALoTa TrEeLpaTat D7 play TrEpiodov 
€ / G2 a” \ > / Cy \ > NA 
jAiov elvae 7) puKpov efadrdrreww, 7 Se emromroula. 

9 ddptoros TO Xporen, Kal ToUTw Suageper, Kalrou 
TO TP@TOV Opoiws ev Tats Tpaywdlats TOOTO emrolouv 

: Keomwdg By. for A® kwuwddr. 

2 °Erlyapuos kal Pdpuis] either the names of these early 
Sicilian comedians have been inserted from the margin or, 
as By. suggests, such words as foav yap ’E. kal ®. éxe?Oer 
have dropped out after #\Ge. 

3 uev Tod. . weyddov] A° has udvou wérpou weyadou, which only 
the ingenuity of a Margoliouth can translate. As I cannot 


follow By. in his interpretation of peyddou I have interred 
it in a bracket. 


2 Probably about 465 3.c. 
> In the fifth century dramatists submitted their plays to 
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obvious example being the comic mask which is 
ugly and distorted but not painful. 

The various stages of tragedy and the originators 
of each are well known, but comedy remains obscure 
because it was not at first treated seriously. Indeed 
it is only quite late in its history? that the archon 
granted a chorus for a comic poet ; before that they 
were volunteers.” Comedy had already taken certain 
forms before there is any mention of those who are 
called its poets. Who introduced masks or prologues, 
the number of actors, and so on, is not known. Plot 
making [Epicharmus and Phormis]° originally came 
from Sicily, and of the Athenian poets Crates4 
was the first to give up the lampooning form and to 
generalize his dialogue and plots. 

Epic poetry agreed with tragedy only in so far 
as it was a metrical representation of heroic action, 
but inasmuch as it has a single metre and is narrative 
in that respect they are different. And then as 
regards length, tragedy tends to fall within a single 
revolution of the sun or slightly to exceed that, 
whereas epic is unlimited in point of time; and 
that is another difference, although originally the 
practice was the same in tragedy as in epic poetry. 


the archon in charge of the festival at which they wished 
them to be performed. He selected the number required by 
the particular festival, and to the poets thus selected “* granted 
a chorus,”’ z.¢. provided a choregus who paid the expenses of 
the chorus. The earlier “‘volunteers’’ had themselves paid 
for and produced their plays. 

¢ Epicharmus and Phormis, being both early Sicilian 
“comedians” (cf. p. 12, note c), are appropriate here. Either 
part of a sentence is lost or an explanatory note has got 
into the text. 

4 Fragments of his comedies survive, dating about the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. 
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10 Kal év Trois €meow. juepn 8 earl Ta [ev ravra, Ta 

11 b€ (dua Tis Tpaywoias. Suomrep Gattis mept Tpay- 
(potas olde omovdatas Kal pavrys, olde Kal Tepl 
em@v. & peer yap emomroula. EXEL, bTapYEt TH TPAy- 
wola, a oe avrh, ob mavra ev TH emoTroula. 

6. Ilepi prev ovv THS ev éfaperpors yen T ucts Kal 
TEpl KwELwWolas VaTEpoV epoopev™ mrept de Tpaywotas 
Aéywpev amoAaBovres avrijs eK TOV etpn every TOV 

2 ywoprevov opov Ths ovalas. e€oTw ov Tpaywodia 

pipers mpatews omovdaias Kal tehetas péyebos 

€xovo7s, nOvoperep Aoyw Xwpis ExaoTw' TOV Eld@V 
ev Tots jeoptots, Spuvr ev Kat ov du drayyeas, bu 
eX€ov Kai PdBov mepaivovea 77 TOV TOLOUTEY maBn - 
pedreov Kkafapow. Agyo be 7Ovopevov [ev Adyor Tov 

EXovTa pub uov Kat dppoviay } Kal pelos, To d€ xwpis 

Tots eldeou TO Sia preTpwY Evia pLovov Trepaivecbar 

Kal maAw e€ ETepa dua eAous. 

5 "Evet de TparTovres 7 TOLODVTAaL THY jolpenow, ™pa- 
Tov juev e€ avayKns av €ln TL {LOpLov Tpaywotas 6 
THIS opews KOOHLOS, cira jeeAorrouta Kat rAe€is: ev 

6 TOUTOLS yap ToLobyTaL THY pinow. A€yw dé rA€Ew 
joey TavTHV® THY TOV [eT POV avvleow, jedoTrowlay 

75€ 0 THY Svvapew pavepav exeL maoav. evel de 
mpagews earl f petunars, mparrerat de t omd Twa mpar- 

, 
TOVTWY, OVS avayKy ToLOUs TWas elval KaTa TE TO 


mo 


1 éxdorw Tyrwhitt for A® éxacrov. 


2 ratty By. for A® atrip. 


9 i.e. epic poetry. 

> Margoliouth’s phrase, “ a chapter of life,’’ illuminates 
the meaning, since rpaés includes what the hero does and 
what happens to him. (Cf. ch. ii. line 1 and note.) 
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‘The constituent parts are some of them the same 
and some peculiar to tragedy. Consequently any 
one who knows about tragedy, good and bad, knows 
about epics too, since tragedy has all the elements 
of epic poetry, though the elements of tragedy are 
not all present in the epic. 

6. With the representation of life in hexameter 
verse? and with comedy we will deal later. 
We must now treat of tragedy after first 
gathering up the definition of its nature which 
results from what we have said already. Tragedy 
is, then, a representation of an action® that is 
heroic and complete and of a certain magnitude 
—by means of language enriched with all kinds of 
ornament, each used separately in the different 
parts of the play: it represents men in action and 
does not use narrative, and through pity and fear it 
effects relief to these and similar emotions.° By 
“ Janguage enriched” I mean that which has rhythm 
and tune, i.e. song, and by “ the kinds separately ” 
I mean that some effects are produced by verse 
alone and some again by song. 

Since the representation is performed by living 
persons, it follows at once that one essential part of 
a tragedy is the spectacular effect, and, besides that, 
song-making and diction. For these are the means 
of the representation. By “ diction” I mean here 
the metrical arrangement of the words ; and “ song- 
making ”’ I use in the full, obvious sense of the word. 
And since tragedy represents action and is acted 
by living persons, who must of necessity have certain 

© The sense of “‘ the pity of it ” and fear Jest such disasters 
might befall ourselves are not the only emotions which 


tragedy releases, but Aristotle specifies them as the most 
characteristic. For xa@apors see Introduction, pp. xiii and xiv. 
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790s Kal TV Sudvovav—dud yap TovTwY Kal ras m™pa- 
1450 Sets elval dapev roids Twas, mepuKe 57 airva dvo 
TOV mpagewy eivat, Sidvovay Kal 780s, Kal Kara 
£ 

Tavras Kal TuyXavovar Kal dmoruyxdvovat mavTEs 
g —eoTW 57" THS jLev Tpagews 6 pd8os 1 bene: 
Aéyeo yap pd00ov tobrov THY ovvOeow Tov mpay- 
parov, Ta d€ 70n, Kal” 6 zrowovs Twas elvat dapev 
TOUS Tparrovras, Sudvouay dé, ev odaots A€yovres 
drodenxvvacw Te 7) Kal amopatvovTat yropny. 
9 dvayKn ovv maons Tpaywolas Lépy elvav €€, Kal?” 
O Troud Tis €oTlW 1 Tpaywoia: rabra 8 é€ati woos 
Kal 719n Kal tL A€Eis Kal dudvora Kal eyes Kal i peAorroria.. 

10 ols rev yap peyobvrar, dvo Lepn eorly, wos de ut 
pobvrat, ev, a de peLobvrar, Tpia, Kal Tapa rabra 

ll ovdev, TOUTOLS fev OdV ovK oAtyor avt@v ws etrrety 
KéypnvrTat Tots eldcow* Kal yap oers Exer TAY Kal 
HOos Kat po0ov Kat AeEw Kai peAos Kat diavoray 
woavTws. 

12 Méyorov d€ ToUTwy eoTiv 7) TOV Tpayparov av- 
oTacls’ 1) yap Tpaywdia petunats €oTW OvK avOpusrrey 
ada mpagews Kal Biov Kat eVdayLovias <Kal KaKo- 
daysovias, 7) Sé Evdayjovia> Kal 7) KaKodayLovia ev 
mpaéer €oTly Kal TO TéAos mpakis Tis eat, ov TrOLO- 
Tys’ elo dé Kata prev Ta On TroLol TWes, KaTa dé 

13 Tas mpateus eddatjoves ) TovvavTiov. odKouy omws 
TA HON poywnjowvrar Tparrovow, aAra Ta 719 cup. 
TapaAapBavovow dua Tas mpakes’ WoTeE 7a m™pay- 
Boe Kat 6 b00s TéAos THs Tpaywdtas, Td S€é TéAOS 


1 répuxe 8 for A® répuxev and écrw 5) for 5 are both 
suggested by By. and seem necessary. 


° The “ means ” are diction and music: the “‘ manner ” 
is ‘spectacle’: the “* objects’’ represented are actions or 
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qualities of character and thought—for it is these 
which determine the quality of an action; indeed 
thought and character are the natural causes of 
any action and it is in virtue of these that all men 
succeed or fail—it follows then that it is the plot 
which represents the action. By “plot” I mean 
here the arrangement of the incidents : “‘ character ”’ 
is that which determines the quality of the agents, 
and “thought” appears wherever in the dialogue 
they put forward an argument or deliver an opinion. 

Necessarily then every tragedy has six constituent 
parts, and on these its quality depends. These are 
plot, character, diction, thought, spectacle, and 
song. Two of these are the means of representa- 
tion: one is the manner: three are the objects 
represented.? This list is exhaustive, and practically 
all the poets employ these elements, for every drama 
includes alike spectacle and character and plot and 
diction and song and thought. 

The most important of these is the arrangement 
of the incidents,” for tragedy is not a representation 
of men but of a piece of action, of life, of happiness 
and unhappiness, which come under the head of 
action, and the end aimed at is the representation 
not of qualities of character but of some action ; 
and while character makes men what they are, it is 
their actions and experiences that make them happy 
or the opposite. They do not therefore act to re- 
anager re but character-study is included 
for the sake of the action. It follows that the 
incidents and the plot are the end at which tragedy 
aims, and in everything the end aimed at is of prime 


experiences and the moral or intellectual qualities of the 
dramatis personae. » i.e. “ plot,” as defined above. 
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14 peyvorov amdvrwv. eT dvev pev mpagews ovK av 
15 yevouro Tpaywoia, avev d€ NOGv yévour’ av. at yap 
TOV vewy TOv mAeloTwv anBers Tpaywdtat eloly Kal 
dAws Towntal moAAol Tovobror, olov Kat TOV _ype- 
pew Zetéis mpos odAvyywrov wémovbev: 6 pev 
yap IoAvyveros ayallos jboypagos, 7 7 5€ Zevétdos 
16 ypagy ovodev exel HOos. €Tt eay TLs epetis 07 
prices nOucas Kat AdEeu Kal Svavota ed Temoinpevas, 
<od> mrounoer 6 Hv THS Tpaywolas Epyov, add moAd 
paAAov 1) KaTadecaTepois ToUTOLS KEXpHLEVN TpAy- 
wodia, exovoa de pdGov Kal ovoTacw Tpayparoy. 
17 mpos d€ TovTOLs TA peyote ols poxaywyet 7 7H Tpay- 
woia Tob pvbov (HEpT) €ortv, Qt TE mepuTerevar Kal 
18 dvayvwpicets. ETL Onpetov OTL Kal ot eyyetpotvTes 
movety mpotepov SUvavTar TH A€EEL Kal Tots jOeow 
axpiBpobdy 7) Ta mpaypwata ouvictacbar, olov Kat ot 
Mp@To. Total oyedov amavres. 
19 “Apy7) pev ody Kai ofov pux7) 6 wdb0s THs Tpay- 
20 dias, devrepov d€ ta 70. mapamAnavov yap 
1450b €OTW Kal El THS ypadiKys: ef yap tus evaretipere 
Tots KaANorots papwakots von, ovK av Omotws 
21 eddpaverev Kal AevKoypadrjcas elkova. €oTw Te 
petunors mpatews Kal bia TatvTny pddiota TaV 
TpaTTOVTwy. 
22 Tpirov dé 7 Sudvora. Tobro d€ é€orw TO Aéyew 
dvvacba Ta evovTa Kal Ta apporrovra, Orrep emt 
T&v AOywv Tis ToduTiKAs Kal pytopiKAs Epyov 


2 See p. 9, note e. Zeuvxis’s portraits were “ ideal ” (cf. 
chapter xxv. § 28). 


» See chapter xi. 
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importance. Moreover, you could not have a tragedy 
without action, but you can have one without 
character-study. Indeed the tragedies of most 
modern poets are without this, and, speaking gen- 
erally, there are many such writers, whose case 
is like that of Zeuxis compared with Polygnotus.¢ 
The latter was good at depicting character, but 
there is nothing of this in Zeuxis’s painting. A 
further argument is that if a man writes a series of 
speeches full of character and excellent in point of 
diction and thought, he will not achieve the proper 
function of tragedy nearly so well as a_tragedy 
which, while inferior in these qualities, has a plot 
or arrangement of incidents. And furthérmore, two_ 
of the most_important elements in the emotional 
effect of tragedy—“ reversals ’’ and “ discoveries,” ® 


smeared a canvas with the loveliest colours at random, 
it would not give as much pleasure as an outline in 
black and white.° And it is mainly because a play 
is a representation of action that it also for that 
reason represents people. 

Third comes “ thought.’’ This means the ability 
to say what is possible and appropriate. It comes 
in the dialogue and is the function of the statesman’s 


¢ Selection and design are necessary for any work of 
“ representation.” 
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23 éoriv: of ev yap apxator TodTiK@s éemrolovy déyov- 
Tas, ol dé vor pyTopiKas. 

24 “Eorw be 700s pev TO TovobTov 6 On Aot THY mpo- 
aipeow, O7rota TLS EV ols ovK €ott OjAov 7) 7) Mpoapetr ae 

7) pevyer Ovorrep ovK Exovaw 780s Tov Aoywv ev 
als und orAws eoTw 6 Te mpoapeirar 7 pevyer O 
déywv. 

25 Advova dé, €v ols amodekvtoval Te ws EoTw H 
ws ovk €oTw 7) KafdAov Tt amodaivorTat. 

26 Téraptov dé tav ev Adyw' 7 HéEis: Aéyw 8é, 
@omep mpoTEpov cipyrat, AeEw elvau Ty dud THS 
dvopactas Epunvelay, 6 Kal emt TOV epéetpwv Kal 
emi TOv Adywv Eyer THV avriy dvvapw. 

27 Tév dé Aowray [wévte] 1) peAomrotia péyvorov 

28 TOV WOvopaTwr, 7) dé dys WryaywyiKoy peEV, a- 
TEXVOTATOV d€ Kal AKLOTA OlKEtoV THs TomTuRts 
7 yap THS Tpaywdtas (dvvaps Kal avev dydvos 
Kal drroKpir@Ov €oTw, ete d€ KUpLoTepa mepl TH 
amepyaciay THv dfewv 7 TOO cKEvoTroLod TéxVn 
THS TOV ToNTay eoTw. 

7. Awwpiopevwr d€ TovTwr, A€ywpev peTa TabTa 
motav Twa Set THY GVoTaow elvar TOY TpaypdTwr, 
€7T€L01) TOUTO Kal TpPATOV Kal peyloToV THS Tpay- 

1 rv év \b6yw By. for AC rav uev Adywr. 

° Cf. chapter xix. 


> Or “in the style of ordinary people,’’ without obvious 
rhetorical artifice. 


® rpoalpests is a technical term in Aristotle’s ethics, 
corresponding to our use of the term ‘* Will,” the deliberate 
adoption of any course of conduct or line of action. It is 
a man’s will or choice in this sense that determines the 
goodness or badness of his character. If character is to be 
revealed in drama, a man must be shown in the exercise 
of his will, choosing between one line of conduct and another, 
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or the rhetorician’s art.¢ The old writers made 
their characters talk like statesmen,’ the moderns 
like rhetoricians. 


speeches convey no character in which there “is 
nothing whatever which the speaker chooses or 
avoids, 

“Thought” you find in speeches which contain 
an argument that something is or is not, or a general 
expression of opinion. 

The fourth of the literary elements is the language. 
By this I mean, as we said above, the expressicn 
of meaning in words, and this is essentially the same 
in verse and in prose. 

Of the other elements which “ enrich ” ¢ tragedy 
the most important is song-making. Spectacle, while 
highly effective, is yet quite foreign to the art and 
has nothing to do with poetry. Indeed the effect 
of tragedy does not depend on its performance by 
actors, and, moreover, for achieving the spectacular 
effects the art of the costumier is more authoritative 
than that of the poet. 

7. After these definitions we must_next discuss 
the proper arrangement of the incidents, since this 
is the first and most important thing in” tragedy: 
and he must be placed in circumstances in which thé Choice 
is not obvious, i.¢. circumstances in which everybody’s 
choice would not be the same. ‘The choice of death rather 
than dishonourable wealth reveals character ; the choice of 
a nectarine rather than a turnip does not. 

2 This seems to be a mistaken reference to § 6 above 
where ‘‘ diction ”’ is defined as “* the metrical arrangement of 
the words.” In poetry they come to the same thing. 


¢ See chap. vi. § 2. 
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2 wdias € early. Keira oe Tp THY Tpaywdtav terelas 
Kal odns mpakews elvan piunow exovons Te wéeyeBos: 

3 €or yap odov Kal pedev EXOV péyeos. Odrov dé 
éorw TO EXOV apxny Kal peécov Kal TehevT iy. 

4 apx7) bé é €orw 6 avTo pev pen) €€ a dvdyKns per ddAo 
€otlv, pet exetvo 8° ETEpov mepUKEV elvar 7) yive- 

5 abau: TedevT 7 de Tovvayriov 6 avr O LET "aMo mépuKev 
elvat 7 €& a avayKns 7 ws emt 70 mond, , wera de TobTo 

6 do ovdey [L€oov dé 6 6 Kab avTo pe” aAAo Kal eT’ 

7 éxetvo Erepov. det dpa Tods auveot@tas «db yvOous 

~ pn omdbev ervyev apyecbar pif’ dmov ervxe 
Tedevtav, GAAa Kexphobat Tais eipynpevais (d€ats. 

8 “Er 8 eet ro_Kadov Kat C@ov Kal dav mpaypa 
6 ovvéotnKey eK TWHV OV pLovoy TadrTa TeTAypEVA 
bet exew adAa xal peeyebos dmdpxew pen) TO TUXOV" 

9 TO yap kahov € ev peyeber Kal ta€er eativ, 510 ovTe 
Td [LpLLK pov av Tt yevouTo KaAov C@ov (ovyxetrac 
yap 7 Oewpta eyyvs Tob dyauatijrov xXpovov ywo- 

Ls51a pLev7y) ovTE mrapweyeDes (od yap cpu » Bewpia 
yiverat adX’ otxera rots ewpodat TO €V Kal TO 
OAov ex THs Dewpias) otoy et prvpiwy atadiwv ety 

10 Gov: wore Set Kabamep emt TOV ovornaroy” Kal 
emt TOV Cawy € eExew pev peyebos, ToUTO be evowr- 
omrov elvat, ovrw Kal emt TOV pvOwv exew pev 
LfjKos, TobTo dé evpuvn)Lov evTOV elvac. 

11 Tod pujKous Opos <O> juev mpos Tovs ayGvas Kal 
THV atabnow ov THs Téxvns eaTi: Ef yap edeL ExaTov 


1 guotnudrey By. for A& cwudrwr. 


9 With a very small object the duration of our vision is, as 
it were, so rapid that the parts are invisible ; we, therefore, 
cannot appreciate their proportion and arrangement, in 
which beauty consists. 
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We have laid it down that tragedy is a representa- 
tion of an action that is wholeand complete and of a 
certain magnitude, since a thing may be a whole 
and yet have no magnitude. A whole is what has’ 
a_ beginning and middle and end. A beginning is 
that which is not a necessary consequent of anything 
else but after which something else exists or happens 
as a natural result. An end on the contrary is that 
which is inevitably or, as a rule, the natural result 
of something else but from which nothing else 
follows ; a middle follows something else and some- 
thing follows from it. Well constructed plots must 
not therefore begin and end at random, but must 
embody the formulae we have stated. 

Moreover, in everything that is beautiful, whether 
it be a living creature or any organism composed of 
parts, these parts must not en orderly arranged 
but must also have a certain magnitude of their own ; 
for beauty consists in magnitude and ordered arrange- 
ment. From which it follows that neither would a 
very small creature be beautiful—for our view of 
it is almost instantaneous and therefore confused ?— 
nor a very large one, since being unable to view it 
all at once, we lose the effect of a single whole ; for 
instance, suppose a creature a thousand miles long. 
As then creatures and other organic structures must 
have a certain magnitude and yet be easily taken 
in by the eye, so too with plots: they must have 
length but must be easily taken in by the memory. 

The limit of length considered in relation to 
competitions and production’ before an audience 
does not concern this treatise. Had it been the 


> atcOnos is the play’s “‘ perception” by an audience— 
how much an audience will stand. 
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Tpaywdtas dywvileobar, mpos KAepvdpas dy Hywve- 

12 Oe: darrep MOTE KGL adore paow. 6 de Kar’ 
avrny TH plow Too mpdyparos Spos, del pev 6 
petLeov pexpe Tob atvvdnAos eivar KaAAiwv € éort Kara 
TO péyefos: ws be amas dvopicayras elmetv, ev 
oow peyeer KaTa TO elds 7) TO dvayKatov bees 
yeyvopeveny ovpBatver eis evTuxiay €K dvaruxias 7] 7 
ef edTuxtas els Svatuyiay pwetapadAew, ixavos 6pos 
€oTly Tob peyeBous. 

8. Mé6os 0° €or els ovX @omTrep Twes otovrat 
€av Tepl Eva. 7" TmoANa, yap Kal d7retpa. TO evi ou. 
Baive., ef @v eviwv ovdev €oTw ev: ovTws bé Kat 
mpakets évos mohAat clow, e€ @ av pla ovdenia yiverat 

2 mpagis. 810 mavTes eolkacw dyapraveww Ogou Trav 
TounTav “HpaxAnioa Ononida Kal 7a Towabra Tou} 
pata TeTroujKaow: otovrat yap, éret els av 6 “Hpa- 

3 KAjjs, € eva Kal TOV pd8ov elvat TOOT] KEL. 68 “O- 
pinpos waoTrep Kal Ta ada Svadeper Kal Toor’ €ouxev 
Kahds idety 7 "TOU dua TéeXY NY 7 dia pvow: ’Odvocerav 
yap Tow@v ovK emolnaev admavTa doa atT@ ovveBn, 
olov mAnyhvar pev ev TO Ilapvacoe, poavyvar dé 
mpooroujaacbat ev TO ayEepha, dv ovde' Garépov 
yevopevov dvaryKatov av < 7) > €(KOs Odrepov yevecbar, 
aAAa rept putay mpagw otay A€yomev® THY Odvacevav 

4 ouveoryaev, Opotis d€ Kal THY ‘Thedoa. xe?) ov, 
Kabdrrep Kal ev Tats ddAaus pyunTuKats 2 pela. pripenots 
€vds €oTW, OUTW Kal Tov MOOov, emet mpakews pl- 


1 ovdé By. for A° ovdér. 

* Aéyouev] the copies have this: A° has Aéyouev, which V. 
keeps, inserting ay after olay. 

* Aristotle condemns them all, assuming—or perhaps 
assured by experience—that their sole claim to unity lay in 
the fact that all the stories in the poem had a common hero. 
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rule to produce a hundred tragedies, the performance 
would have been regulated by the water clock, as it 
is said they did once in other days. But as for the 
natural limit of the action, the longer the better as 
far as magnitude goes, provided it can all be grasped 
at once. To give a simple definition : the magnitude 
which admits of a change from bad fortune to good 
or from good fortune to bad, in a sequence of events 
which follow one another either inevitably or accord- 
ing to probability, that is the proper limit. 

8. A plot does not have unity, as some people 
think, simply because it deals with a single hero. 
Many and indeed innumerable things happen to an 
individual, some of which do not go to make up any 
unity, and similarly an individual is concerned in 
many actions which do not combine into a single 
piece of action. It seems therefore that all those 
poets are wrong who have written a Heracleid or 
Theseid or other such poems.? They think that 
because Heracles was a single individual the plot must 
for that reason have unity. But Homer, supreme 
also in all other respects, was apparently well aware 
of this truth either by instinct or from knowledge 
of his art. For in writing an Odyssey he did not put 
in all that ever happened to Odysseus, his being 
wounded on Parnassus, for instance, or his feigned 
madness when the host was gathered (these being 
events neither of which necessarily or probably led 
to the other), but he constructed his Odyssey round 
a single action in our sense of the phrase. And the 
Iliad the same. As then in the other arts of re- 
presentation a single representation means a re- 
presentation of a single object, so too the plot being 
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>) oe c > \ \ \ > ov 
ovx Wamep of lapsBozrorot Tept tov Kal’ €xaorov 
¢ The names indicate types. This is obvious, as he says, 
in Comedy and is also true of Greek Tragedy, which, 
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a representation of a piece of action must represent 
a single piece of action and the whole of it; and 
the component incidents must be so arranged that 
if one of them be transposed or removed, the unity 
of the whole is dislocated and destroyed. For if 
the presence or absence of a thing makes no visible 
difference, then it is not an integral part of the whole. 

9. What we have said already makes it further 
clear that @ poet’s object is not to tell what actually 
happened but what could and would happen either 
probably or inevitably. The difference between a 
historian and a poet is not that one writes in prose 
and the other in verse—indeed the writings of 
Herodotus could be put into verse and yet would 
still be a kind of history, whether written in metre 
or not. The real difference is this, that one tells 
what happened and the other what might happen. 
For this reason poetry is something more scientific 
and serious than history, because poetry tends to 
give general truths while history gives particular 
facts. 

By a “ general truth” I mean the sort of thing 
that a certain type of man will do or say either 
probably or necessarily. That is what poetry aims 
at in giving names to the characters.2. A “ parti- 
cular fact” is what Alcibiades did or what was done 
to him. In the case of comedy this has now become 
obvious, for comedians construct their plots out of 
probable incidents and then put in any names 
that occur to them. They do not, like the iambic 
although it deals with traditional heroes regarded as ‘real 
people,” yet keeps to a few stories in which each character 
has become a type. In Chapter xvii. the dramatist is re- 
commended to sketch first his outline plot, making it clear 
and coherent, before he puts in the names. 


‘ 
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6 mrovotow. emt de THs Tpaywolas | TOV yevopLeveny 
ovopdroy dvTEXOVTAL. aitvoy o Ort mBavov eore 
TO duvarov. TO [Lev oby }47) yevopeva ouTw muaTevo- 
prev eivar duvard, Ta O€ Yevopeva pavepov ore 

7 duvard, ov yap dy éyeveTo, Eb 7 advvara. ov pen 
aAXd Kal ev Tats Tpaywdtaes eviaus puev ev 7 SvO 
Trav yrepipvov éoTly dvomdrov, Ta d€ dAAa zrezoun- 
[even, ev eviats be oni ev, olov ev TH ’Aydbwvos 
“AvOeu- bjLolws yap ev ToUTy) Ta Te Tpdypara Kat 
Ta. ovdpara METOLNTAL, KAL ovdev Arrov eddpaiver. 

8 wor ov mavTws elvar CntynTéov TOV Tapadedopevwv 
vdeo Tept ovs at Tpaywdtar cioly avréxeoau. 
Kal yap yeAotov TobTo Cyreiv, € evel Kal Ta yrebpyua. 
oXtyous yapuud eorw adn’ opens edppaiver mavTas. 

9 Anrov ody éx TOUT WY ore TOV TOLNTHY padov TOV 
pvOav elvat det mrounriy 7 TOV peTpav, 6 dow Tow- 
TIS Kara TH petuno €or, pyretrae d€ Tas mpdges. 

10 Kay dpa ovpB7 yevojeva movely, ovbev Hy TTOV ToLUN- 
THS ETL? TOV yap yevopeveny Evia oddev KwAvet 
Tovatra elvat ola av eikos yeveobar Kal duvaTa 
yevéobar, Kal’ 6 exetvos att@y TointHs eoTw. 

Ll Tév b€ amA@v pwr Kal mpakewr at emercodi- 
deis eloiv xelprotar. Adyw 8 erercodiwddyn pdOov 


* Aristophanes of course did write about individuals. 
But Aristotle is thinking of the New Comedy, where the 
names of the characters were iny ented by the author and 
there was no reference to real people. 

’ The name, apparently, of an imaginary hero. The 
word might be “Avéos, but “The Flower” is an unlikely 
title for a Greek tragedy. 

* The reason why Greek tragedy dealt only with a few 
familiar themes is to be found of course in its religious origin. 
It was the function of tragedy to interpret ae) embroider 
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satirists, write about individuals. In tragedy, on 
the other hand, they keep to real names. The 
reason is that what is possible carries conviction. 
If a thing has not happened, we do not yet believe 
in its possibility, but what has happened is obviously 
possible. Had it been impossible, it would not have 
happened. It is true that in some tragedies one or 
two of the names are familiar and the rest invented ; 
indeed in some they are all invented, as for instance 
in Agathon’s Antheus,’ where both the incidents and 
the names are invented and yet it is none the less 
a favourite. One need not therefore endeavour 
invariably to keep to the traditional stories with 
which our tragedies deal. Indeed it would be 
absurd to do that, seeing that the familiar themes 
are familiar only to a few and yet please all.° 

It is clear, then, from what we have said that 
the poet must be a “ maker” not of verses but of 
stories, since he is a poet in virtue of his “ representa- 
tion,” and what he represents is action. Even 
supposing he represents what has actually happened, 
he is none the less a poet, for there is nothing to 
prevent some actual occurrences being the sort of 
thing that would probably or inevitably happen, 
and it is in virtue of that that he is their “ maker.” 

Of “simple’”’4 plots and actions the worst are 
those which are “ episodic.” By this I mean a 
myths. Aristotle never gives this reason, but offers instead 
the unconvincing explanation that tragedians adhered to 
certain *‘real”’ stor’ 2s to gain verisimilitude—and yet he has 
to admit that, since to many of the auditors these stories 
were unfamiliar and none the less attractive, dramatists might 
just as well invent new themes. 

4 This term is defined in the next chapter. It seems odd 


to use it before its meaning is explained. Perhaps we 
should read 4\\wv (Tyrwhitt) and translate “ of all plots.” 
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‘ «at madXov| bracketed by Spengel: V. keeps these 


words and suggests that a line ending in a second pddtora 
has been lost just before them. 


2 


“ wemdeymévnv dé rote jis] suggested by By. for A° tre- 
tweymevn O€ Nékts. . has wemdeypévn 5€ err €F Fs. 


2 Or “ logic.”” He means the chain of cause and effect, 
wherein each incident is the result of what has gone before. 
See the end of the next chapter. 
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plot in which the episodes do not follow each other 
probably or inevitably. Bad poets write such plays 
because they cannot help it, and good poets write 
them to please the actors. Writing as they do 
for competition, they eften strain a plot beyond its 
capacity and are thus obliged to sacrifice continuity.¢ 
But this is bad work, since tragedy represents not 
only a complete action but also incidents that cause 
fear and pity, and this happens most of all when 
the incidents are unexpected and yet one is a 
consequence of the other.? For in that way the 
incidents will cause more amazement than if they 
happened mechanically and accidentally, since the 
most amazing accidental occurrences are those which 
seem to have been providential, for instance when 
the statue of Mitys at Argos killed the man who 
caused Mitys’s death by falling on him at a festival. 
Such events do not seem to be mere accidents. So 
such plots as these must necessarily be the best. 

10. Some plots are “simple” and some “ com- 
plex,’ as indeed the actions represented by the plots 
are obyiously such. By a simple action I mean one 
that_is single and continuous in thé sense of our 
definition. above,“ wherein the change of fortune 
occurs without “‘reyersal”’ or “discovery”? by a com- 
plex action I mean one wherein the change coincides 
with a “ discovery ”’ or “ reversal”’ or both. ‘These 


’ The logic suffers from ellipse. Plays which fail to 
exhibit the sequence of cause and effect are condemned 
(1) because they lack the unity which befits tragedy, 
(2) because they miss that supreme effect of fear or pity pro- 
duced by incidents which, though unexpected, are seen to 
be no mere accident but the inevitable result of what has 
gone before. 

© In chapters vii. and viii. 
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ovveBn ek T&v tempaypevwyv amobavety, Tov de 
owbjvac. 

4 "Avayvespots d€ WoTrep Kal Tobvopia onpatver e€ 
dyvoias els yraow petaBodn 7 7 €ls puriay 7] 7 els €x- 
Opav tov Tpos edruxtar 7 Svotuxiay Copuopeveny’ 

5 Kaddiorn be dvayverpuots, oTav apa TepuTereva 

6 yivwrrat, ofay* exet a) év TO Oidizob.. etoly jeev 
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7 ee GAN’ 7 udAvora Tob pvOov Kal 7 padtoTa THs 

av By. for A° olor. 

2 ws drep Spengel for A® daorep which V. keeps, marking 
a lacuna before it. 


? At the end of chapter vii. See Additional Note, p. 116. 

> The messenger from Corinth announces the death of 
Polybus and Oedipus’s succession to the throne. Oedipus, 
feeling now safe from the prophecy that he would murder his 
father, still fears to return to Corinth, lest he should fulfil 
the other prophecy and marry his mother. The messenger 
seeks to reassure him by announcing that Polybus and 
Merope are not his parents. But the effect of this was to 
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should result from the actual structure of the plot 
in such a way that what has already happened makes 
the result inevitable or probable ; for there is indeed 
a vast difference between what happens propter hoc 
and post hoc. 

11. A “ reversal” is a change of the situation into 
the opposite, as described above,“ this change being, 
moreover, as we are saying, probable or inevitable— 
like the man in the Oedipus who came to ¢theer 
Oedipus and rid him of his anxiety about his motlier 
by revealing his parentage and changed.the.whole 
situation.? In the Lynceus, too, there is the man led 
off to execution and Danaus following to kill him, 
and the result of what had already happened was 
that the latter was killed and the former escaped.® 


change from ignorance to knowledge, producing 
either friendship or hatred in those who are destined — 
for good fortune or ill. A discovery is most effective 
when it coincides with reversals, such as that involved 
by the discovery in thé Oedipus.” There are also 
other forms of discovery, for what Wé have described 
may in a sense occur in relation to inanimate and ~ 
trivial objects, or one may discover whether some 
one has done something or not. But the discovery 
which is most essentially part of the plot and part 


“change the whole situation”? for Oedipus by revealing the 
truth that he had murdered his father, Laius, and married 
his mother, Jocasta. This “reversal” is the more effective 
because it is immediately coincident with the discovery of 
the truth. 

¢ Lynceus married Hypermnestra who disobeyed Danaus 
in not murdering him. Danaus trying by process of law to 
compass the death of their son Abas was killed himself. 
‘** The dog it was that died.” 
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ptoat, olov 7 peev ‘Ipuyevera TO “Opéorn, dveyve- 
pian ex ahs mrepibews THS emororijs, exeivp de 
pos THY ‘Tpuyevevar adAns edet dvayvwpicews. 

g Avo pev obdv roo pvbov peepy mrept Tatr €ort, 
TEpuTeTeLa KaL dvayvespiots: Tpitov de mabos.. 
TOUTWY O€ Tepumerela jeev Kal dvayveoprors etpyyrat, 

10 ma Bos d€ €ote mpakis POapriK? 7) oduv7npa, otov ot 
TE ev TO pavep@ Odvaror Kat at mepimdvviae Kat 
TpwoELs Kal Coa ToLatTa. 

12. Mépy be Tpayedias ols peev ws <iOear det 
xpHolae TPOTEpov elrojiev, KaTa bé To Tocov Kal 
els d dvapetrac KeXwplojueva. rade éoTly, mpodoyos 

2 €mevaddiov CEod0s yopiKov, Kal ToUTOV TO [eV TAp- 

3 od0s TO b€ oTdcyLov’ KOWG LEV GTravTOV TadTA, Lora 
d€ Ta amd THs oKnVAs Kal KO[LLOL. 

4 "Eorw dé mpodroyos uev repos OAov Tpaywotas 

570 mpo xopod mapddov, emeraddiov S€ pepos dAov 


3 Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Tauris—Orestes and Pylades 
arriving among the Tauri are by the custom of the country 
to be sacrificed to Artemis by her priestess, Iphigeneia. It 
is agreed that Pylades shall be spared to carry a letter from 
Iphigeneia to Orestes, whom she supposes to be in Argos. 
In order that Pylades may deliver the message, eyen if he 
should lose the letter, she reads it aloud. Orestes thus dis- 
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of the action is of the kind described above, for such 


a_discovery and reversal of fortune will mvolve 


either_pity or fear, and it is actions such as these 
which, according to our hypothesis, ‘tragedy re- 


presents; and, moreover, misfortune and good fortune” me 


are likely to Sha upon “such incidents. ~ 
is 


Now since the discovery is s somebody's discovery, 
in“some some scenes one character only} As" discovers os 


SS en was discovered 7 rere 2 SEI Tie 
sending of the letter, but a separate discovery was 
needed to make him known to Iphigeneia.* 

We see then that_two elements of the plot, to 
versal and discovery, turn upon these incidents. A 
third element is a calamit mity. Of these See A 
we have already described reversal and discovery. A 
calamity is a destructive or painful occurrence, such 
as a death on the stage, acute suffering and wounding 
and so on. 

12. We have already ® spoken of the constituent 
parts to be used as ingredients of tragedy. The 
separable members into which it is quantitatively 
divided are these: Prologue, Episode, Exode, 
Choral Song, the last being divided into Parode and 
Stasimon. These are common to all tragedies ; 
songs sung by actors on the stage and “commoi” 
are peculiar to certain plays. 

A prologue is the whole of that part of a tragedy 
which” precedes™ the entrance of the chorus. An 


covers who she is, He then reveals himself to fa by 


declaring who he is and proving his identity by his memories 
of their home. 
> In chapter vi. 
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6 Tpaywotas TO peTaevd oAwY Xopikav pear, efodos 
d€ pepos OAov Tpaymdias pel” 6 ovK éore xopod 

7 peAos: xopixod 6€ mdapodos pev 7 mporn Actus 

8 OAn* xopod, ordoupov dé peAos xopod TO avev ava. 

9 7AlaTOU Kal Tpoxatov, Koppeos de Opivos Kowds 
xopod Kal amo oKyvijs. 

10 Mépy dé Tpaywotas ols pev «ws eideou> det 
xpjoGae TpOTEpov elrapiev, KaTa be TO mooov Kal 
els & Staipetrar Keywpiopeva Tabr” €oTlv. 

13. *Opv S€ de? otoxyalecbar Kal & det edrAaPBetobar 
ounordvras Tovs pv0ous Kal mobev €oTat TO THs 
Tpaywodlas epyov, epetiis av ety Aextéov Tots vov 

2 elpyevois. ézreud7) odv bet THv ovvbcow elvar TAS 
kadiorns Tpaywolas pr anAnv adn mem AeypLevny 
Kal Tavryy poBepav Kal édcew Ov elvac pent unY 
(robro yap idvov Tis TowavTns puyuncews eoTiy), 
mp@tov prev OfAov OTe ovTE ToOvs emreukets dvSpas 
de? peraBdAdovras daivecbar &€ edrvyias els dvc- 
Tuxiav, od yap poBepov ovde éXeewov ToOTo ada 

3 pucapov €oTw* ovTe TOUS pox Onpovds e€ aruxtas eis 
edTuxiav, arpaywdorarov yap Toor éott TmavTwv, 

1453a OVOEV yap Exel dv Sel, ovre yap prrdvOpwrrov oUTE 

4 eAcewov ouTeE PoBepov €oTw: ovd ad Tov opodpa 
movn pov e€ edtuxlas eis Svotuxiay petarimrew: TO 
peev yap pravOpwrrov ¢ exo av 7 TOLaUTH ovoraots 
aA’ ovre EXcov ote PoBov, 6 pev yap TeEpt Tov 


! 8\n Susemihl for A¢ 8ov. 


2 This does not apply to surviving Greek tragedies, but 

may be true of those of Aristotle’s time. The word Stasimon 
is applied to all choruses in a tragedy other than those sung 
during entry or exit. It is usually explained as meaning a 
“stationary song,’ ” because it was sung after the chorus 
had taken up its “station” in the orchestra. 
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episode is the whole of that part of a tragedy which 
falls between whole choral songs. An exode is the 
whole of that part of a tragedy which is not followed 
by a song of the chorus. A parode is the whole 
of the first utterance of the chorus. A stasimon is a 
choral song without anapaests or trochaics.4 A 
comms is a song of lament shared by the chorus and 
the actors on the stage. 

The constituent parts to be used as ingredients 
of tragedy have been described above; these are 
the separable members into which it is quantitatively 
divided.? 

13. Following upon what has been said above we 
should next state what ought to be aimed at and 
what avoided in the construction of a plot, and the 
means by which the object of tragedy may be 
“achieved. Since then the structure of the best 


tragedy should be not simple but complex‘ and one 
that_represents incidents arousing fear an ity— 
fo DEST SI ERS One Should TOTEhOW Orth Re” 
SS Tear OF pI DUT Shocks OF feelings. Nor 


again wicked people passing from bad fortune to™~ 


good. That is the most untragic of all, having 
none of the requisite qualities, since it does not 
satisfy our feelings 7 or arouse pity or fear. Nor again 
the passing of a thoroughly bad man from good 
fortune to bad fortune. Such a structure might 
satisfy our feelings but it arouses neither pity nor 
fear, the one being for the man who does not deserve 


®’ The whole of chapter xii. bears marks of belonging 

to the Poetics but seems out of place, since it interrupts the 

discussion of “ plot.” ¢ See chapter x. 
4 i.e, our preference for “ poetic justice.” 
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avagvov €or SvoTuxov7a, 6 6€ TeEpl TOV Opovov, 
édeos pev mepl TOV dvagvov, poBos dé mept Tov 
dpowv, Bate ovre eAcewov ovre hoBepov EaTat TO 
ovpBaivov. 
\ ~ 
5 ‘O peratd dpa tovtwr Aoutds. Eats d€ ToLodTOS 
~ / t. \ 
6 pyre apeTH Siaddpwv Kat dixavcoovyy pyTe dua 
- A 
KaKiav Kab jeoxOnpiay perapdoy els THV dvc- 
Tuxtay adda be dyrapriay Twa TOV év peyaaAn dog 
ovTwy Kal edTUNia, otov Oldimous Kai Ovéorns Kal 
6 of ek TOV ToLOUTWY yev@v emudavets avopes. avdyKy 
dpa Tov KaA@s e€xovta pO0ov amAoby elvar addAov 
Bal ~ LA / \ 4 > 
7 SumAobv, WoTep TWEes Pact, Kat petaBadrAew ovK 
els evTuxlav ek dvoTuxias adda Todvaytiov e€ ed- 
, > , \ \ MG > \ > 
Tuxlas els SvoTuxlay py dia poyOnpiav adAa be 
apaptiav peyaAnv 7 otov etpntat 7 BeAtiovos wad- 
S) , A 
7 Aov 7 xXElpovos. onuetov Sé Kal TO yvyvopevov: 
~ \ 
Tp@Tov pev yap ol ToLnTal Tovs TUyovTas pUOoUS 
> Ae} “a be \ SAL > / € , 
amnptOmwour, viv de mrept oAlyas oiklas at KdAALoTaL 
; x 
Tpaywotat ovvTifertat, ofov wept “AAKpaiwva Kat 
x07 \> / \ , \ , 
Oidimovy Kat ’"Opéarnv Kat MeAgaypov Kai Ovéornv 
Kat TrAehov Kat daots adAows oupBeBnKkev 7 wabeiv 
dewa 7 mrovfjoa. 

Sel peev obv KaTa TV TEXV IV KadXiorn Tpaywdia 
9é€k TavTNS THs cvaTdoews eoTi. Sid Kal ot Edpe- 
midn eyKadobvres [7d]* abto apaptavovew drt 
~ a ? cal ~ 
TooTo Opa ev Tals tpaywdiats Kat modal adrod eis 
10 dvorvylav teXevT@ow. TovTO yap €oTw womTep 


1 +6] By. brackets for sake of sense. 


* See Additional Note, p. 117. 
> a\ois elsewhere in the Poetics means “simple” as 
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his misfortune and the other for the man who is 


like ourselyes—pity for the undeserved misfortune, 


Kee 


fear for the man like ourselves—so that the result 


will arouse neither pity nor fear. _ 

There remains then the mean between these. 
This is the sort of man who is not pre-eminently 
virtuous and just, and yet it is through no bad- 
ness or villainy of his own that he falls into the 
misfortune, but rather through some flaw in him,? 

e being one of those who are in high station 
and good fortune, like Oedipus and Thyestes and 
the famous men of such families as those. The 
successful plot must then have a single ® and not, as 
some say, a double issue; and the change must 


be not to good fortune from bad but, on the | 


contrary, from good to bad_ fortune, and it must 


plots, but to-day the best tragedies are written 
about a few families—ATemaeon for instance and 
‘Oedipus and Orestes and Meleager and Thyestes 
and Telephus and all the others whom it befell to 
suffer or inflict terrible disasters. 

Judged then by the theory of the art, the best ¢ 
tragedy is of this construction. Those critics are 
therefore wrong who charge Euripides with doing 
this in his tragedies, and say that many of his end 
in misfortune. That is, as we have shown, correct. 
opposed to mem\eypuévos, “complex”; here it is opposed 
to durdots, which describes a double dénouement, involving 
happiness for some and disaster for others. 


¢ This is modified by § 19 in the following chapter, where 
he finds an even better formula for the tragic effect. 
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" Against Euripides Aristotle makes the following criti- 
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And there is very good evidence of this, for on the 
stage and in competitions such plays appear the 
most tragic of all, if they are successful, and even if 
Euripides is in other respects a bad manager,? yet he 
is certainly the most tragic of the poets. 

Next in order comes the structure which some 
put first, that which has a double issue, like the 
Odyssey, and ends in opposite ways for the good 
characters and the bad. It is the sentimentality of 
the audience which makes this seem the best form; 
for the poets follow the wish of the spectators. But 
this is not the true tragic pleasure but rather 
characteristic of comedy, where those who are bitter 
enemies in the story, Orestes and Aegisthus, for 
instance, go off at the end, having made friends, 
and nobody kills anybody. 

14. Fear and pity sometimes result from_ the 

tag eto ecu 
spectacle and are sometimes aroused by the actual 
arrangoment of the incidents, which is preferable 
and the mark of a better poet. “The plot should 
be so constructed that even without seeing the 
play anyone hearing of the incidents happening 
thrills with fear and pity as a result of what occurs. 
So would anyone feel who heard the story of Oedipus. 
To produce this effect by means of an appeal to the 
eye is inartistic and needs adventitious aid, while _ 
those who by such means produce an effect which is 
not fearful but merely monstrous have nothing in 


cisms: (1) his choruses are often irrelevant ; (2) the character 
of the heroine in his Iphigeneia in Tauris is inconsistent ; 
(3) in the Medea the deliberate killing of the children 
is ineffective and the play is inartistically ended by the 
machina; (4) the character of Menelaus in the Orestes 
is needlessly depraved; (5) Melanippe is too philosophical 
for @ woman. 
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a1 


© 


* That there were plays which relied for their effect on 
the scenery and “ make up ”’ is clear from chapter xviii. :— 
‘The Phorcides and Prometheus and Scenes laid in Hades.”’ 
It was even possible to produce the Humenides so badly 
as to bring it into this category. But Aristotle’s criticism 
here includes the more important point that the poignancy 
of a Greek tragedy is due to what happens and not to our 
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common with tragedy.¢ For one should not seek 
from tragedy all kinds of pleasure but that which is 
peculiar to tragedy, and since the poet must by 
“representation ’’ produce the pleasure which comes 
from feeling pity and fear, obviously this quality 
must be embodied i in the incidents. 

We must now decide what incidents seem dreadful 
or rather pitiable. Such must necessarily be the 
actions of friends to each other or of enemies or of 
people that are neither. Now if an enemy does it 
to an enemy, there is nothing pitiable either in the 
deed or the intention, except so far as the actual 
calamity goes. Nor would there be if they were 
neither friends nor enemies. But when_ these 
calamities happen among friends, when for instance 
brother kills brother, or son farhey, or mother son, or 
son mother—either Va or ertende to kill, or does 
something of the kind, that is what we must look for. 

Now it is not right to break up the traditional 
stories, I mean, for instance, Clytaemnestra being 
killed by Orestes and Eriphyle by Alcmaeon, but 
the poet must show invention and make a 1 skilful 
use of the tradition. 

But we must state more clearly what is meant by 
“ skilful.” The action may happen in the way in 
which the old dramatists made their characters act— 
consciously and knowing the facts, as Euripides ° also 
made his Medea kill her children. Or they may 
do the deed but without realizing the horror of it 
seeing it happen. ‘That Medea murders her children is 
tragic: to display the murder coram populo would add 
either nothing or something merely “ monstrous.” And 
although Sophocles shows Oedipus with his eyes out, it is 
the fact and not the sight which is properly ‘‘ tragic.” 


* See Additional Note, p. 117. 
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* i.e. Oedipus kills his father Lajus before the play opens. 

> A prolific tragedian of the fourth century. 

¢ Haemon, discovered by his father Creon embracing 
the dead body of Antigone, drew his sword on him but 
missed his aim and Creon fled. 

# By Euripides. Polyphontes killed Cresphontes, king of 
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and then discover the relationship afterwards, like 
Oedipus in Sophocles. That indeed lies outside the 
play,? but an example of this in the tragedy itself 
is the Alemaeon of Astydamas?® or Telegonus in 
the Wounded Odysseus. A third alternative is to 
intend to do some irremediable action in ignorance 
and to discover the truth before doing it. Besides 
these there is no other way, for they must either 
do the deed or not, either knowing or unknowing. 
The worst of these is to intend the action with full 
knowledge and not to perform it. That outrages 
the feelings and is not tragic, for there is no calamity. 
So nobody does that, except occasionally, as, for 
instance, Haemon and Creon®’ in the Antigone. 
Next comes the doing of the deed. It is better to 
act in ignorance and discover afterwards. Our 
feelings are not outraged and the discovery is 
startling. Best of allis the last ; in the Cresphontes,4 
for instance, Merope intends to kill her son and does 
not kill him but discovers; and in the Iphigeneia ¢ 
the case of the sister and brother ; and in the Helle f 
the son discovers just as he is on the point of giving 
up his mother. 

So this is the reason, as was said above,’ why 
tragedies are about a few families. For in their 
experiments it was from no technical knowledge 
but purely by chance that they found out how to 
produce such an effect in their stories. So they are 


Messenia, and gained possession of his kingdom and his 
wife, Merope. She had concealed her son, Aepytus, in 
Areadia, and when he returned, seeking vengeance, she 
nearly killed him in ignorance but discovered who he was. 
He then killed Polyphontes and reigned in his stead. 

¢ In Tauris. See chapter xi. § 8, note. 

? Author and play unknown, 9 See chapter xiii. § 7. 
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1 yuvately 7d By. for A® yuvaki ** rt. The copies 
have 70. > avaykalou (fem.) By. for A° dvayxaior. 


* See chapter ix. § 8, note. > See chapter vi. § 24, 

¢ The meaning probably 1 is “ like the traditional person,” 
e.g. Achilles must not be soft nor Odysseus stupid. Cf. 
Horace, Ars Poet. 120 “ famam sequere.’ 

@ Aristotle has a personal distaste for this character on 
the ground that Euripides made him a creature meaner 
than the plot demands. 
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obliged to have recourse to those families in which 
such calamities befell.* 

Now concerning the structure of the incidents 
and the proper character of the plots enough has 
been said. 

15. Concerning “ character ”’ there are four points 
to aim at. The first and most important is that 
the character should be good. The play will show 
character if, as we said above,’ either the dialogue 
or the actions reveal some choice ; and the character 
will be good, if the choice is good. But this is 
relative to each class of people. Even a woman is 
‘good ”’ and so is a slave, although it may be said 
that a woman is an inferior thing and a slave beneath 
consideration. 

The second point is that the characters should 
be appropriate. A character may be manly, but 
“it is not appropriate for a woman to be manly or 
clever. 

Thirdly, it should be “like.”¢ This is different 
from making the character good and from making 
it appropriate in the sense of the word as used above. 

Fourthly, it should be consistent. Even if the 
original be inconsistent and offers such a character 
to the poet for representation, still he must be 
consistently inconsistent. 

An example of unnecessary badness of character 
is Menelaos in the Orestes*; of character that is 
unfitting and inappropriate the lament of Odysseus 
in the Scylla® and Melanippe’s speech’; of in- 


¢ A dithyramb by Timotheus. Cf. chapter xxvi. § 3. 

t A fragment survives (Nauck 484). Euripides seems 
to have given her a knowledge of science and philosophy 
inappropriate to a woman. 
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@ Or “ unravelling.” 

> Tl. ii. 155-181, where it is only the arbitrary (i.e. un- 
caused) intervention of Athene which stays the flight of 
the Greeks. In the Medea the heroine, having killed her 
rival and her children, is spirited away in the chariot of the 
Sun, a result not ‘ caused ” by what has gone before. 

° ‘The xyxav7 or “ car” was a sort of crane with a pulley 
attached, which was fixed at the top of the back-scene in 
the left corner of the stage. By it a god or hero could be 
lowered or raised or exhibited motionless in mid-air. Weak 
dramatists thus introduced a car to “cut the knot” b 
declaring the dénouement instead of unravelling the plot 
by the logic of cause and effect. It was presumably on 
such a ‘‘car”’ that Medea was borne away. 
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consistent character Iphigeneia in Aulis, for the 
suppliant Iphigeneia is not at all like her later 
character. 

In character-drawing just as much as in the 
arrangement of the incidents one should always 
seek what is inevitable or probable, so as to make it 
inevitable or probable that such and such a person 
should say or do such and such; and inevitable or 
probable that one thing should follow another. 

Clearly therefore the “‘dénouement’”’* of each 
play should also be the result of the plot itself and 
not produced mechanically as in the Medea and the 
incident of the embarkation in the Iliad.» The 
“god in the car’ © should only be used to explain 
what lies outside the play, either what happened 
earlier and is therefore beyond human knowledge, 
or what happens later and needs to be foretold in 
a proclamation. For we ascribe to the gods the 
power of seeing everything. There must, however, 
be nothing inexplicable in the incidents, or, if there 
is, it must lie outside the tragedy. There is an 
example in Sophocles’ Oedipus.4 

Since tragedy is a representation of men better 
than ourselves we must copy the good portrait- 
. painters who, while rendering the distinctive form 
and making a likeness, yet paint people better than 

4 i.e. Oedipus had killed Laius in a wayside quarrel, not 
knowing who he was. When his subjects at Thebes crave 
his help to remove the curse which is blighting their crops, 
he pledges himself to discover the murderer of Laius. It 
may seem odd that he should not know enough about the 
details of the murder to connect it in his mind with his own 
murderous quarrel. But that was long ago, and neither an 
audience nor a novel-reader is critical about incidents which 
occur long before the point at which the story begins. See 
chapter xxiv. § 20. 
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nv popotor [nyeveis’”’ 7 dorépas olovs ev TH Oveory 
, x Fea / \ / aN 4 > ~ 
3 Kapkivos, ta dé éerixrnta, Kal ToUTwWY TA ev EV TO 
, e ? / \ \ > / \ / 
cwpatt, olov otrAal, Ta Sé€ EKTOS, TA TEpLOepata 
4xal olov év 7H Tupot 8a tis oxadns. eoTw dé Kal 
tovTows ypHabar 7) BéATiov 7) xetpov, olov "Odvaceds 
ry KA ~ > a ” > / ¢ \ ~ lol 
ia THS ovARs aAAws aveyvwpicbn bd THs Tpopob 


1 By. brackets mapadevyua oxdnpdtnros which looks like a 
marginal note. 


* Apparently a note on Achilles which has been copied 
by mistake into the text. 

> i.e. stage-craft rather than staging. 

¢ As distinct from the body of “ esoteric”? doctrine 
circulated by oral teaching among Aristotle’s pupils. 

4 In chapter xi. 
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they are. It is the same with the poet. When 
representing people who are hot-tempered or lazy, 
or have other such traits of character, he should 
make them such, yet men of worth [an example of 
hardness]*; take the way in which Agathon and 
Homer portray Achilles. 

Keep, then, a careful eye on these rules and also 
on the appeal to the eye ® which is necessarily bound 
up with the poet’s business; for that offers many 
opportunities of going wrong. But this subject 
has been adequately discussed in the published 
treatises.° 

16. What a “ Discovery’ is has been already 
stated.4 As for kinds of Discovery, first comes the 
least artistic kind, which is largely used owing to 
incompetence—discovery by tokens. These may 
be congenital, like “the spear the Earth-born 
bear ”’ or stars, like those which Carcinus ¢ uses in 
his Thyestes ;/ or they may be acquired and these 
may be on the body, for instance, wounds, or 
external things like necklaces, and in the Tyro 2 
the discovery by means of the boat. There is a 
better and a worse way of using these tokens; for 
instance Odysseus, by means of his wound, was 
discovered in one way by the nurse and in another 


¢ A prolific tragedian of the early fourth century. The 
family are agreeably ridiculed in Aristophanes’ Wasps. 

f These were ‘“ birth-marks.” The ‘ spear-head ”’ dis- 
tinguished the descendants of the Spartoi at Thebes; the 
star or bright spot on the descendants of Pelops com- 
memorated his ivory shoulder, and in Carcinus’s play it 
seems to have survived cooking. 

9 A play by Sophocles. Tyro’s twins by Poseidon, who 
appeared to her in the guise of the river Enipeus, were 
exposed in a little boat or ark, like Moses in the bulrushes, 
and this led to their identification. 
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5 Kal ddAws bm6 Tov ovBorav. etal yap at pev mr 
oTews eveKa. drexvorepat, Kal at Towabrar mace, at 
dé €k mepiTereias, daomep H ev Tots Ninrpous, 

6 BeArious. devrepau de at TeTOUpLEvaL vo Too 
mounTod, 810 Grexvor. olov "Opéorns ev TH Ipe- 
yevela aveyvaopirev ore Opéorns: exetvy pev yap 

7 Ova Tis emaTorijs, exeivos de abTos Ayer a. Bov- 
Aerau 6 TounTy|s aan’ ovx 6 poddos: 6u0 eyyus Th 
THS <ipnpevns dyraprias eoTlv, e€nv yap av eva 
Kal éveyKelvy. Kal ev TO DodoxAdovs Typet % THs 
Kepkldos povy. 

§ ssl Tpit dua puns TH axGecGa® Te idovra, 

1455 a aomep 4 ev Kumpious Tots Aucatoyévous, dav yap 
tiv ypadiy éxAavoev, Kal 1) ev "Adivou amoAoyw, 
akovwy yap Tod Kifaptotod Kal pvnobeis eda- 

9 Kpvoev, Olev dveyvopicbnoay. rerdpry dé 7 €K 
ovMoyropnob, olov év Xon var ore eles TUS 
eAndvbev, Gporos dé odfels add’ *Opéorns, 

1 &yAecbar] A® has alc@éc@ac which does not really yield 


satisfactory sense, as the outward sign is essential to this 
form of discovery. 


2 Od. xix. 386 sq.and xxi. 205 sq. The first came about 
automatically, the second was a deliberate demonstration 
‘“to prove the point.’ Aristotle here distinguishes between 
a discovery inevitably produced by the logic of events (e.g. 
it was inevitable or at least probable that Odysseus, arriving 
as a strange traveller, should be washed by Eurycleia, and 
that she should thus see the old sear on his thigh and discover 
his identity) and a discovery produced by a deliberate 
declaration (e.g. Odysseus’s declaration of his identity to 
Eumaeus). The latter kind is “ manufactured by the poet,” 
not logically caused by what has gone before. 

> Od. xix. 392. See preceding ‘note. 

° Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Tauris. See chapter xi. §8, note. 
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way by the swine-herds.* Discovery scenes con- 
structed to prove the point are inartistic and so are 
all such scenes, but those are better which arise out 
of a reversal scene, as, for instance, in ‘“‘ The Wash- 
ing.” ® In the second place come those which are 
manufactured by the poet and are therefore inartistic. 
For instance, in the Jphigeneia® Orestes revealed 
himself. She was revealed to him through the 
letter, but Orestes says himself what the poet 
wants and not what the plot requires. So this 
comes near to the fault already mentioned, for he 
might just as well have actually brought some 
tokens.¢ And there is “ the voice of the shuttle ”’ ¢ 
in Sophocles’ Tereus. 

The third kind is due to memory, to showing 
distress on seeing something. An example of this 
is the scene in the Cyprians by Dicaeogenes; on 
seeing the picture he burst into tears’: and again 
in the “ Tale of Alcinous,’% hearing the minstrel 
he remembered and burst into tears ; and thus they 
were recognized. The fourth kind results from an 
inference; for instance, in the Choéphoroe ‘‘ Someone 
like me has come; but nobody is like me except 


4 To prove his identity Orestes mentions Pelops’ lance 
and other “ things from home,” which is much the same 
as producing visible tokens. 

¢ When Philomela’s tongue was cut out, she wove in 
embroidery the story of her rape by Tereus. Thus the 
facts were discovered to her sister, Procne, by deliberate 
demonstration. 

* Teucer, returning to Salamis in disguise and seeing a 
portrait of his dead father Telamon, burst into tears and was 
thus discovered. So, too, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Julia is discovered because she swoons on hearing Valentine 
offer Sylvia to his rival. 

9 Od. viii. 521 8q. 
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odros dpa é€ArjAvbev. Kat 7 Todveidov rod codu- 
orod wept THs “Iduyevetas: eixos yap Tov “Opéarny 
avAdoyicacbat bru 7 7 adeAdn) ETVOn Kat adT@ ovp- 
Baiver QWeocba. Kat ev TH Oeodéxtov Trbdet, ore 
eNadv ds etipijawv viov adbtos amddAuTar. Kal 7 
év rots Dweidais: Sotcar yap Tov To7ov avvedoyt- 
oavTo 77 etwappevny Ott €v TOUTW EljLapTO aTrO- 
Oavetv adrats, Kat yap e€ereOnoav evradba. 

10 "Eorw 6é Ts Kal ouvbern eK mapahoytopob TOU 
featpov, olov ev T@ Odvoce? 7d evdayyéAw: 6 
ev yap TO TOkov edn yrwcecbar 6 ody Ewpdket, TO 
dé ws 81)' exelvou avayvwpiotvtos bia TovTov 
Toljoat, Tapadoy.opos.” 

11 Tacdv 5é BeAtiorn avayvdpiors 7) €€ adtav TOV 
Tpayuatwy THs exmAn~ews yryvoperns Ov €lKd- 
Twv, olov [>] ev TH Lodordr€ovs Oidizrods Kal Th 
"Ideyevela: etkos yap BovAccbar emBetvar ypap- 
pata. at yap Tovadrae pova avev TOV memroun- 

12 wevwy onuetwy Kal mepidepaiwy. Sevtepar S€é at 
ex ovAdoyiopo00. 

1 6H Tyrwhitt for Ae 6’. 


9 raparoyicuds| for A& tapadoyiondy, suggested by V. and 
confirmed by Riccardianus 46 and the Arabic transcript. 


@ A Sophist who either wrote an Iphigeneia with this 
dénouement or more probably suggested in a work of 
criticism (cf. chapter xvii. § 6) that Orestes on being led 
to his fate should speculate aloud upon the odd coincidence 
that both he and his sister should be sacrificed, thus revealing 
his identity to Iphigeneia. Like most critics, Polyidos 
would have been a poor dramatist. There is an example of 
this form of discovery in the French opera Ceur de Lion, 
where the old knight says “ goddam” and is thus dis- 
covered to be an E nglishman. 

> In these cases the inference was presumably uttered 
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Orestes; therefore he has come.” And there is 
Polyidus’s? idea about Iphigeneia, for it is likely 
enough that Orestes should make an inference that, 
whereas his sister was sacrificed, here is the same 
thing happening to him. And in Theodectes’ 
Tydeus that “having come to find a son, he is 
perishing himself.” And the scene in the Phineidae, 
where on seeing the spot the women inferred their 
fate, that they were meant to die there for it was 
there that they had been exposed.? 

There is also a kind of fictitious discovery which 
depends on a false inference on the part of the 
audience, for instance in Odysseus the False Messenger, 
he said he would recognize the bow, which as a 
matter of fact he had not seen, but to assume that 
he really would reveal himself by this means is a 
false inference.° 

Best of all is the discovery which is brought 
about directly by the incidents, the surprise being 
produced by means of what is likely—take the scene 
inSophocles’ Oedipus or in the Iphigeneca—for it 
is likely. enough.that..she.should want to send a 
letter. These are the only discovery scenes which 
dispense with artificial tokens, like necklaces.? In 
the second place come those that are the result of 
inference. 
aloud and hence the identity of the speakers discovered. 
Nothing else is known of these plays. 

¢ See Additional Note, p. 117. 

4 The classical example of these tokens in English drama 
is “‘the strawberry mark on the left arm” in Box and 
Cox. But Aristotle seems here to use “tokens”’ ina wider 
sense than at the beginning of the chapter and to include 
not only birthmarks, necklaces, etc., but any statement 
or action which may be used as a sign in the scene of 
Discovery. 
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17. Act 8€ tods pvdous ovviardvar Kal th Actes 
ovvarrepydleobau OTe Hadvora po Opupdreov | TiOé- 
pevov" ovra yap av evapyeorara [o}* 6 opay G@omep 
mop: avTots yeyvepevos Tots mparropevols etpioKot 
TO Tpemrov Kal TKvoTa ¢ av avBavor [ro] Ta drevavria, 

2 onjeetov de Tovrou 6 emeT yao Kapxivy: 6 yap 
"Augidpaos e€ tepod avjet, 6 pn opavra* TOV 
mountny® eAdvOavev, emt dé Tis oKnVis e€émecev 

3 Svoxepavdyrew totro Tav Oeatav. daa dé duvarov 
Kal Tots oxXT AoW ouvarrepyalojevov. mBave- 
TATOL yap amo Tijs abrijs pvaews ot €v Tots maecty 
elow Kal yeysaiver 6 yewaldopevos Kal xarerratver 6 6 

4 opyiloprevos adn bwcrara. 510 <idvods 7 7 TounTuKy) 
€orw 7 pavixod: ToUTWY yap ot ev eUrrAacTat of SE 
EKOTATLKOL’ elo. 

5 Tovs te Adyous Kat Tods temonmevous Set Kal 

1455b avTOV ToLodyTa eKTibecbar KabdAov, €f8? otTws 

6 errercod.oby Kal Tapateivew. Aéyw S€é ovTws av 
Bewpetabar 7d Kabddov, ofov ris “Iduyevetas: Tv- 
Geions twos Kdpyns Kai adavicbelons adiAws Tots 
Ovcacw, idpurbeions dé eis aAAnY xwpav, ev F 

1 By. brackets 6 which the copies emit: perhaps we 
should keep 6 6 and insert zrocnris. 

4 6pdvra Ac. 

3 rotnrtv] 1 cannot persuade myself that @eariy A gives 


any sense and have adopted Dacier’s suggestion. 
© éxorartixol appears in one of the copies: A° has éferacrekol. 


* The example is obscure. Clearly Carcinus introduced 
an absurdity which escaped notice until the play was staged. 
Margoliouth suggests that if Amphiaraus were a god he 
should come down. and if a mere hero, he should not have a 
temple. In The Master of Ballantrae Mrs. Henry cleans 
a sword by thrusting it up to the hilt in the ground—which 
is iron-bound by frost. This would be noticed on the stage : 
a reader may miss the incongruity. 
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17. In constructing plots and completing the effect 
by the help of dialogue the poet should, as far as 
possible, keep the scene before his eyes. Only 
thus by getting the picture as clear as if he were 
present at the actual event, will he find what is 
fitting and detect contradictions. The censure 
upon Carcinos is evidence of this. Amphiaraos was 
was made to rise from a temple. The poet did not 
visualize the scene and therefore this escaped his 
notice, but on the stage it was a failure since the 
audience objected.? The poet should also, as far as 
possible, complete the effect by using the gestures. 
For, if their natural powers are equal, those who are 
actually in the emotions are the most convincing ; he 
who is agitated blusters and the angry man rages 
with the maximum of conviction.” And that is 
why poetry needs either a sympathetic nature or a 
madman,° the former being impressionable and the 
latter inspired. 

The stories, whether they are traditional or 
whether you make them up yourself, should first 
be sketched in outline and then expanded by putting 
in episodes. I mean that one might look at the 
general outline, say of the Iphigeneia, like this: A 
certain maiden has been sacrificed, and has dis- 
appeared beyond the ken of those who sacrificed 
her and has been established in another country, 


» Sir Joshua Reynolds used thus to simulate emotion before 
amirror. In his Preface to the Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth 
says that the poet will wish “to bring his feelings near to 
those of the persons whose feelings he describes . . . and 
even confound and identify his own feelings with theirs.” 
See also Burke, On the Sublime and Beautiful, 4. 4. 

© “Genius to madness near allied”’ is the meaning of 
wavixds as used here. Plato held that the only excuse for 
a poet was that he couldn’t help it. . 
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voptos Hv Tovs E€vous Wew 7H Fed, Tavrny EOXE Ty 
icpwovvynv ypovm b€ vorepov 7TH AdASG ovveBn 
eNeiv THs tepelas, TO b€é 6Tt avetAev o Hos Oud Tua 
aitiay [ew Tob KafdAov |: édAOeiv exel Kat eb O Tt 
dé €€w Tod pvOov- eAbaw bé Kat Andbets WveoBa 
wedAdwy aveyviipicev, «(0 ws Edpumidns <0 ws 
TloAvevdos emoinoev, KaTa TO E€lKOS ElTWY OTL OUK 
dpa povov tHy adeAdry aAAa Kal adrov det Tubjvat, 
TKal évteddev 1 owrnpia. peta Tatra dé 707 
8 vrobdvra Ta Ovopata emercodiotv: éTws S€ EaTaAL 
oikeia Ta erevodd.a, olov ev T@ ’Opéeoryn 7 pavia 
de” 7s eAndOn Kal 7) cwrnypia dia THs Kabdpoews. 
9 °Ev pev obv Tots Spapacw Ta emeroddia ovVTOMA, 
10) 8 emomouta tovtois pnKivetar. THs yap "Odve- 
gelas ov praKpos 0 Adyos éativ: amodnpobyTdés Twos 
ern TOAAA Kal mapadvAatromevov b70 Tod Ioces- 
d@vos Kal pdvov ovros, étt b€ TV olkoe oUTwWS 
EXOVTWY WoTE TA XpHmaTa b7O pYNOTIpPwY aV- 
aXickesBar Kat Tov viov émBovAetecbar, adtos dé 
agixvetra yeysacbels Kal avayvwptioas ot? adbrés, 
emlewevos adtos puev eawbn tos § exbpods di- 
11 épGerpe. 70 peév otv iStov TobT0, Ta 8 GAAa ereLc- 
ooua. 
18. "Eore 8€ mc&ons tpaywdias To pev Séars TO 
dé Avous, TA pwev CEwOev Kal Evia TOV Eowbev Trod- 


1 Duentzer brackets these words which seem to be an 
explanation of éw rod wifov with reference to the use of 
kadddovu in § 5, 

2 dri By. for A° twas. 

« See p. 62, note a. 

® In the Iphigeneia in Tauris Orestes is captured because 
he is suffering from a fit of mania; and at the end Iphigeneia 
pacers that the image of Artemis has been infected by the 
6 
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where it is a custom to sacrifice strangers to the 
goddess ; and this priesthood she holds. Some time 
afterwards it happens that the brother of the priestess 
arrives there—the fact that the god told him to go 
there, and why, and the object of his journey, lie 
outside the outline-plot. He arrives, is seized, and 
is on the point of being sacrificed, when he reveals 
his identity either by Euripides’ method or according 
to Polyidos,? by making the very natural remark that 
after all it is not only his sister who was born to be 
sacrificed but himself too; and thus he is saved. 
Not until this has been done should you put in names 
and insert the episodes; and you must mind that 
the episodes are appropriate, as, for instance, in the 
case of Orestes the madness that led to his capture 
and his escape by means of the purification.? 

Now in drama the episodes are short, but it is by 
them that the epic gains its length. The story of 
the Odyssey is quite short. A man is for many years 
away from home and his footsteps are dogged by 
Poseidon and he is all alone. Moreover, affairs at 
home are in such a state that his estate is being 
wasted by suitors and a plot laid against his son, 
but after being storm-tossed he arrives himself, 
reveals who he is, and attacks them, with the result 
that he is saved and destroys his enemies. That is 
the essence, the rest is episodes. 

18. In every tragedy there is a complication and 
a dénouement.° The incidents outside the plot 
and some of those in it usually form the complication, 
can be sacrificed, she must cleanse both image and strangers 
secretly in the sea. Thus they all escape together by boat. 

¢ The Greek says simply “tying”? and “ loosing.” 
Complication and dénouement seem clumsy equivalents, 
yet they are the words we use in dramatic criticism. 
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e , iP: A / 
2 Adis 4 S€aus, TO S€ Aourrdv 7 AVows. A€yw SE Séow 
> Nes > ~ / 7, ~ t 
pev elvar THY am apxXfs expe TOVTOY TOD pLEpous 
fe 
6 ésyarov éeotw e& ob petaPaivew els evrvylav <eK 
S) , > / 
Svotvylas cupPaiver 7 e& edtvxlas els SuaTuxtay >,* 
a0 058 ~ > A A , , 
Avow S€ tiv amo THs apxis THs weTaPacews péxpe 
3 TéAous' womep ev TO AvyKe? TH Oeodextov déois 
puev TA TE TpOTETpayLEeva Kal 7) TOD TraLdiov AAs 
\ , ¢ SN , AO ee oeEn aA aoe 87 
Kal madAw 7 abra@v, <Avaws>? 8 7 amo THs aizid- 
~ ~ / 
cews TOO Gavatov péxpt Tod TéAovs. Sikatov dé 
\ , »” \ \ 3k / by \ 
Kal Tpaywolay aAAnyv Kal THY adriy A€yew oddevt 
” ~ ? ~ / e ¢ ° \ \ \ , 
taws TO pvOw: TobTo Sé, dv 7 adr7) TACK? Kat Adats. 
é > / ~ A 
modAol b€ mAcEavtes ed AVovar KaKds: Set 5€ dudw 
del Kpatetoba. 
4 Tpaywdias dé €ldn eict técoapa (rocab 1 
peaye Ss 1 p Ta yap 
\ \ / >? / € \ / e \ id 
5 Kal TA pepy eAexOn), 7) ev TeTACypEryn, As TO GAOV 
\ / \ > / ¢ 
6 €oTly TepuTeTea Kal avayvwdpLots, 7) Se TaOnTLK), 
ae ee ” \ et} , e. \ > / e 
7 olov ot re Atavtes Kat ot “IEtoves, 7) 5é 7OuKN, ofov 
¢€ 
usia at DAudrides Kat 6 nrevs. To 5€ Téraprov dys, 
8 olov at re DopKides Kat Ipopnfeds Kal doa ev adov. 
9 pdAvora ev ody dmravTa Set Teipaabar cyew, ef dé 


1 The inserted words are V.’s suggestion and obviously 
needed. 

2 One of the copies gives \vcvs, which is clearly wanted. 

3 The words dixavoy dé... xpareicAac come in A® at 1456 b 
lines 7-10. I have adopted Susemihl’s suggestion and trans- 
ferred them here for the sake of the sense. ovdev?: Tyrwhitt 
for A® ovdév. 


4 Ac has 7d dé réraprov ons: bys, very close to ons in 
uncials, is By.’s conjecture. 


* See p. 41, note c. The boy must be Abas, and “ they ” 
are presumably Danaus and perhaps his other daughters. 
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the rest is the dénouement. I mean this, that the 
complication is the part from the beginning up to 
the point which immediately precedes the occurrence 
of a change from bad to good fortune or from good 
fortune to bad; the dénouement is from the begin- 
ning of the change down to the end. For instance, 
in the Lynceus of Theodectes the complication is the 
preceding events, and the seizure of the boy, and 
then their own seizure; and the dénouement is 
from the capital charge to the end.* 

Tragedies should properly be classed as the same 
or different mainly in virtue of the plot, that is 
to say those that have the same entanglement and 
dénouement. Many who entangle well are bad at 
the dénouement. Both should always be mastered. 

There are four varieties of tragedy—the same as 
the number given for the “ elements ” °—first the 
complex kind, which all turns on reversal and dis- 
covery ; the “calamity play” like the stories of 
Ajax and Ixion; the “character play’ like the 
Phthian Women® and the Peleus4 The fourth 
element is spectacle, like the Phorcides® and 
Prometheus, and all scenes laid in Hades. One 
should ideally try to include all these elements or, 
Aristotle seems to regard the arrest of Danaus not as part of 
the Aves, but as the end of the déas. 

> Apparently the reference here is to the four elements 
into which in the course of chapters x.-xv. Plot has been 
analysed, ‘* Reversal,’’ “* Discovery,” ‘‘ Calamity,” and 
““Character.’’ But the symmetry is spoilt by the fact that 
his first species, ‘‘ the complex play,’ corresponds to the first 
two of these four elements, viz. to ‘‘ Reversal’’ and “ Dis- 
coyery.”’ Thus his fourth species is left in the air and he 
hurriedly introduces ‘‘ Spectacle” as the fourth correspond- 
ing element. Other explanations seem even sillier than this. 

© By Sophocles. 4 Both Sophocles and Euripides 
wrote a Peleus. * See Add. Note, p. 118. 
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py, TA peyrora Kal mActora,, adAws Te Kal as viv 
ovKopavrodow TOUS ToLNnTasS’ yeyovoTwY yap Kal? 
EKQOTOV [LEépos ayaber TonTa@v, EKdoTOV TOD tOlov 
ayabod afvobau Tov eva vrepBadAew. 
12 Xp7) de 6 OTTEp etpy Tat moAAdKis pepvpobac Kal pen) 
13 trovetv €TOTOUKOV avoTH La Tpaywoiay. eTOTOLLKOV 
dé AE~yw [de] To ToAbpubov: otov et Ts TOV TAS 
14 “TAvados 6Aov Tovot poor. exet bev yap dua TO 
pAjKos AapBaver ra HEpn TO mpémov peyeos, ev 
de Tots Spapace Todd Tapa TI brody amoBatver. 
15 o7Netov dé, doo mépow “IXiov oAqy emroinoav Kal 
pI) Kara, [L€pos @omep Evpurtoys, <i> NeoBv Kal 
7) domep Aloxvros, 7) n exmimtovow 7) KaKOs dywvi- 
ovtat, evel Kal “Aydbwy é&émecev ev TOUTW Lovw. 
16 ev d€ tats mepimeteiais Kal ev Tots amAots mpay- 
pact otoyalovras dv BovAovrar Gavpactas: tpa- 
iy yexov yap TobTo Kal prdvOpwrov. eoTw O€ TobTO, 
orav 6 aodos pev pera Tovnptas <d’> e€arrarn Oh, 
woTep Lioudos, Kal 6 avdpetos (bev adios de 
18 477794. éorw d€ Todro elkds aomep “Aydbow 
déyer, elkos yap yveobat ToAXAa Kal Tapa TO elk 0s. 
19 Kai tov yopoy dé &a Set taoAaBeiv t&v tr0- 
KpiT@v Kal opiov etvat ToD dAoU Kal cuvaywrile- 
aba ju7) Worep Edpuridy aA womep Logokret. 
20 Tots dé Aourrots Ta gdopreva. <ovdev > padAdov tod 
pvOov 7) ans Tpaywdtas € eoTiv: 810 euBoduyua ¢ adov- 
ow mpuorou dpfavros ’Ayabwvos rod TOLOvTOV. 
KaiTou rt Svageper y) euBoruywa adew 7) €t phaw e€ 
aAXov eis dAdo a apporrou i) émevodSvov Dov; 


19. epi pev ody r&v adAwv 78n cipnrat, Aourov 


* i.e. those that have no ‘ Discovery ” “* Reversal.” 
See chapter x. 
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failing that, the most important and as many as 
possible, especially since it is the modern fashion 
to carp at poets, and, because there have been good 
poets in each style, to demand that a single author 
should surpass the peculiar merits of each. 

One must remember, as we have often said, not 
to make a tragedy an epic structure: by epic I 
mean made up of many stories—suppose, for instance, 
one were to dramatize the Iliad as a whole. The 
length of the Jlad allows to the parts their proper 
size, but in plays the result is full of disappoint- 
ment. And the proof is that all who have dramatized 
the Sack of Troy as a whole, and not, like Euripides, 
piecemeal, or the Niobe story as a whole and not 
like Aeschylus, either fail or fare badly in competition. 
Indeed even Agathon failed in this point alone. 
In “ reversals,” however, and in “ simple ”’ stories ¢ 
too, they admirably achieve their end, which is a_ 
tragic effect that also satisfies your feelings. This 
is achieved when the wise man, who is, however, 
unscrupulous, is deceived—like Sisyphus—and the 
man who is brave but wicked is worsted. And this, 
as Agathon says, is a likely result, since it is likely 
that many quite unlikely things should happen. 

The chorus too must be regarded as one of the 
actors. It must be part of the whole and share in 
the action, not as in Euripides but as in Sophocles. 
In the others the choral odes have no more to do 
with the plot than with any other tragedy. And so 
they sing interludes, a practice begun by Agathon. 
And yet to sing interludes is quite as bad as trans- 
ferring a whole speech or scene from one play to 
another. 

19. The other factors have been already discussed. 
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=) ~ A $ = 
25é mept rA€Eews Kat Siavolas etmeiv. TA pev OvP 
~ ‘ ¢ ~ , 
mept tiHv Sudvowav ev rots wept pyropiKhs Keiobw, 
~ ~ ~ / ” 
3 rotTo yap idiov paddov exelvyns THs weBddov. EoTe 
~ A ~ / a 
dé Kata iV didvotay TadTa dca bro TOD AOyou dec 
~ ‘ > 
4 7apackevacbnvar. pepn d€ To’Twy TO TE GToO- 
y / 
Secxvdvar Kal TO AVew Kal TO 740 TapacKevalew 
e ” ”“ / “ > A A @ ~ \ 
1456 b (ofov eAeov 7) PoBov 7 dpyiv Kal daa Tovabra) Kat 
~ a ‘ ’ 
6 étu péyefos Kal puKpoTtntas. SHAov be OTe Kat ev 
Tots mpaypacw amo Tav att@y dedv bet xpHola 
o Cy) nes \ asf 4 nn > / 4 
orav 7) eAcewa 7) Sewa 7) weydAa 7) eikdTa én Tapa- 
6 oxevdlew: Aj Tocobrov diadéper, OTL TA prev Set 
iP: »” / % \ >] ~ , e ‘ 
dpaivecbar dvev didacKkadXlas, Ta 5€ ev TH AOYW U7r0 
~ A / 
Tob A€yovtos wapackevalecbar Kal mapa Tov Adyov 
S » A ” > 
ylyvecbar. ti yap dv ein Tob A€yovTos Epyov, Et 
gpavotro 7 déou" Kat fur) da Tov Adyov; 
A , 
7 Tév dé rept tiv A€Ew Ev pev eotw eldos Dewpias 
\ ~ ~ 
TA OXHpWATA THS AeEews, A eoTw Eidévar THs Urr0- 
KpiTiKhs Kal Tod tiv Tovadrny E€xovTos apxe- 
TEKTOVIKHVY, Olov TL evToAr Kal Tl Edy7) Kal Suyynots 
Kal amewAn Kal epwrnot Kal amdoKplois Kal El TL 
” ~ 2 \ A , ~ n~ 
8 ao Toobrov: Tapa yap Ty ToUTWY yyaow 7) 
ayvoray oddev els THY TOINTLKY emuTinua hépeTat 
” \ coal 
6 Te Kal a€vov omovdns. Ti yap av tis broAdBou 
2 ~ “a ~ > 
nuapricba. a Ipwraydopas emitysd, ote evyecbas 
1 4 déx V.’s third edition for A& 7édéa. 


* * Thought ’’—no English word exactly corresponds with 
didvoca—is all that which is expressed or effected by the words 
(cf. chap. vi. §§ 22, 23 and 25). Thus the student is rightly re- 
ferred to the Art of Rhetoric, where he learns ‘‘ what to say in 
every case.’ Aristotle adds that the rules there given for the 
use of ideas will guide him also in the use of incidents, since the 
same effect may be produced either by talk or by “ situation.” 
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It remains to speak of “ Diction’” and “ Thought.” 
All that concerns Thought may be left to the treatise 
on Rhetoric, for the subject is more proper to that 
inquiry. Under the head of Thought come all the 
effects to be produced by the language. Some of 
these are proof and refutation, the arousing of feelings 
like pity, fear, anger, and so on, and then again 
exaggeration and depreciation.® It is clear that 
in the case of the incidents, too, one should work on 
the same principles, when effects of pity or terror 
or exaggeration or probability have to be produced. 
There is just this difference, that some effects must 
be clear without explanation,’ whereas others are 
produced in the speeches by the speaker and are 
due to the speeches. For what would be the use of 
a speaker, if the required effect were likely to be 
felt without the aid of the speeches ? 

Under the head of Diction one subject of inquiry 
is the various modes of speech, the knowledge of 
which is proper to elocution or to the man who 
knows the master art *—I mean for instance, what 
is a command, a prayer, a statement, a threat, 
question, answer, and so on. The knowledge or 
ignorance of such matters brings upon the poet no 
censure worth serious consideration. or who could 
suppose that there is any fault in the passage which 
Protagoras censures, because Homer, intending to 


> It is an important part of the orator’s skill to depreciate 
what is important and to exaggerate trivial points. 

¢ Those produced by “ situation.” 

4 Rhetoric is a ‘‘ master art” in relation to elocution, 
since it decides the effects to be produced, and elocution 
decides how to produce them. So the doctor’s art is 
‘“master ’’ to that of the dispenser, and the art of riding 
to that of the maker of bridles. 
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olojLevos ETMLTATTEL ELTON “pve dewde bea”; TO 
yap Kededoar dno move Tt 7), pay emitatis éorw, 
9510 mapeicbw os dAAns Kal od THS ToUnTLKAS OV 
Bewpnua. 
20. Tijs 8€ AcLews amaons Tad” earl Ta Ey, 
orotxetov ovAdaf7 ovvOEopos apOpov ovopa pra 
2 mT@ous Adyos. orouxetov ev ody eoTw purr 
advaipeTos, od moa dé add’ &€ is mepuKe OUVET?) 
ylyvecbat porn: Kat yap T@v Onpiwy «icy ad.at- 
3 peTou povat av ovdepiay Aéyw oTolxetov. TAvTNS 
dé wépyn Td Te Pwvijev Kal TO HuUlpwvov Kal adwvov. 
cor oe poovijev peev <TO>" avev mpooBodjjs €xov dw- 
vay aKovariy, Typeipevov dé TO pera mpoaBoAns 
eXov pavip a akovoTHV, olov TO x Kal vo P, aduwvov 
d€ TO peTa mpooBodrjjs Kab? avTo peev oddeniay € €Xov 
daviy, pera. de Trav EXOvTEV Twa. poviy ywoevov 
4 aKovaTov, olov TO r Kal TO A. rabra be diadeper 
oxnpwacl Te TOO oTOpaTos Kal TémoLs Kal Sac’THTE 
Kat WwAdryte Kal unKer Kal BoaydTyte ere Sé 0€vTHTE 
Kat Bapvrnre Kal TO pueow* Tept Ov Kal” ExacTov 
[ev]? Tots [eT piKots TPOOnKEL Oewpeiv. 
5 Sudan dé €orw pwvn donpios ovvbera | e€ 
apcvov Kal puri € EXovTOS" Kat yap vo IP avev 
Too A ovAAa8r) Kal [LeTa Tob A, ofov ro TPA. adda 


Kal touTwy Yewphaat Tas Siadopas THS METPLKIS 
eoTw. 


1 +d added by Christ. 2 Spengel brackets ev. 


° A translator is bound to render this chapter, since the 
balance of evidence is in favour of its inclusion. But the 
reader is advised to skip it, since it is written from the 
point of view of grammar and philology, and does not, 
like the succeeding chapter, deal with the literary use of 
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utter a prayer, gives a command when he says, 
“Sing, goddess, the wrath”? To order something 
to be done or not is, he points out, a command. 

So we may leave this topic as one that belongs 
not to poetry but to another art. 

20. Diction as a whole @ is made up of these parts : 
letter, syllable, conjunction, joint,? noun, verb, case, 
phrase. A letter is an indivisible sound, not every 
such sound but one of which an intelligible sound 
ean be formed. Animals utter indivisible sounds 
but none that I should call a letter. Such sounds 
may be subdivided into vowel, semi-vowel, and mute. 
A vowel is that which without any addition has an 
audible sound; a semivowel needs the addition of 
another letter to give it audible sound, for instance 
S and R; a mute is that which with addition has 
no sound of its own but becomes audible when 
combined with some of the letters which have a 
sound. Examples of mutes are G and D. Letters 
differ according to the shape of the mouth and the 
place at which they are sounded; in being with 
or without aspiration; in being long and short; and 
lastly in having an acute, grave, or intermediate 
accent. But the detailed study of these matters 
properly concerns students of metre. 

A syllable is a sound without meaning, composed 
of a mute and a letter that has a sound. GR, for 
example, without A is a syllable just as much as 
GRA with an A. But these distinctions also belong 
to the theory of metre. 


words. It is also very obscure. Students should refer to 
Bywater’s edition. 

> A “ joint,” as defined below, appears to be a word which 
indicates the beginning or end of a clause. 
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Lvvoeopos dé eoTw pov) donwos 7 ovre KwAvet 
ore ToLet hwviy play onpavTiKny ek TAevoveny 
puvav mepuxviay ovvtibecban [ a kal emt Tov 
akpov Kal emt Tod pecou |" ay py) apporret év apxh 
Aoyou reve Kal? avrov, olov ev 61, Tol dé: 7) pov 
aaon[Los 4 eK mActoveny peev dwvav pods onpavTiK@y 
de mrovely mepuKev play onpavrikiy dwviy olov To 
appt Kal TO mepl Kal Ta adda.” 

“A pOpov 8 é€orl dwvi) donjLos 7 Aoyou cipxny 7 
tedos 7 Suopropov dot, [i pwvy donpios 1) ovre 
KwAvet ovTE ToLel Pwviyy piav onwavr uy eK Tew - 
vov duvav |* repuxvia tiWecbat Kal emt TOV aKpwv 
Kal emt Tod pécov. 

“Ovojia d€ €ore pov) ovvbern onpLavTeKy dvev 
Xpovov is p1€pos ovder € €oTe Kal? atro onavreKov: 
ev yap Tots Surdots ov xpwepcba ws Kat avTo Kal? 
atTo onpatvov, olov ev TH Ocoddpw Td SHpov od 
onpeaiver. 

‘PHya Se porn ovvber7) on pavruKn preva xpdvov 
7s ovdev HL€pos onpatver Kal? avTo worep Kal emt 
TOV ovoparev: TO peev yap av Opwr7os 7 AevKdv ov 
onjatver To more, To Oe Badier 7 7 BeBaducer m™poo- 
onpraives TO Lev TOV TapoVTa Ypovoy TO dé TOV Tap- 
eAnAvbora. 

Iraous S €orly dvd paros 7 pyaros 7 pev TO 
KaTa <70> Tovrou iy) ToUTw onpaivoy Kal ooa 
Towatra, 9 S€ KaTa TO Evi 7) ToAAots, ofov avOpwrrot 
7 avOpwros, 7) 8€ Kata Ta BroKpiTiKd, olov Kat’ 
epwitnow enitagw: to yap €Badioev; 7 Badile 
TTGow pHuatos KaTa TadTa Ta €ldyn eoTiV. 

1 See note 3 below. 


2°V. keeps olov . . . rd Gdda after diopicudv Sydod where 
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A conjunction is a sound without meaning, which 
neither hinders nor causes the formation of a single 
significant sound or phrase out of several sounds, 
and which, if the phrase stands by itself, cannot 
properly stand at the beginning of it, e.g. péev, oy, 
toi, d€; or else it is a sound without meaning 
capable of forming one significant sound or phrase 
out of several sounds having each a meaning of 
their own, e.g. audi, wepl. 

A joint is a sound without meaning which marks 
the beginning or end of a phrase or a division in it, 
and naturally stands at either end or in the middle.* 

A noun is a composite sound with a meaning, 
not indicative of time, no part of which has a meaning 
by itself; for in compounds we do not use each 
part as having a meaning of its own, for instance, in 
“Theodorus,” there is no meaning of dapov (gift). 

A verb is a composite sound with a meaning, 
indicative of time, no part of which has a meaning 
by itself—just as in nouns. “‘ Man”’ or “ white” 
does not signify time, but “‘ walks” and “‘ has walked” 
connote present and past time respectively. 

A case (or inflexion) of a noun or verb is that 
which signifies either “ of” or “ to” a thing and the 
like ; or gives the sense of “ one” or ‘‘ many ”’ e.g. 
men and man ; or else it may depend on the delivery, 
for example question and command. “ Walked?” 
and ‘“‘ Walk!” are verbal “ cases ” of this kind. 


2 This paragraph remains a cause of despair. Bywater’s 
notes suggest a restoration. 


they standin A®%. But they seem to exemplify the alterna- 
tive meaning of ciydecpos. 

3 V. brackets 9 gwvn) . . . éwl rot pécov. I have followed 
By.’s suggestion and rescued the last ten words. Clearly 
there has been confusion with 1457 a 2. 
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11 Aoyos be pov ovvGery) on pLavTury AS eve HEpn 

12 Kal? atra onpatver TL ov yap amas Aoyos € €K pnya- 

TwWY Kal OVOLaTWY ovyKeLT aL (otov 0 TOU ) av Opcrrov 

Optapos) add’ evdéxerau avev phydra eivac Adoyov, 

pLepos pevTou ael Te onpaivov efee olov ev TH Badi- 
13 Ceu Kréwv 0 Kréwv. els dé eat Adyos bys, 7} 

yap Oo & onpatven 7) 0 €k mAcvovey ovrdeoum, olov 

y] "Tras pev avvdeopw eis, 0 d€ TOD avEpwrov TH 

ev Rat 

Oveparos de <td TO pev amAobv, amAoby oe 

Ny 6 6 p47) €K onpawovray ovyKElTaL, olov yn, TO 

2 dé dumAoby: TovTOV de TO bev eK onpatvovTos, [Kat 

aorjpou], < mAqv ovK ev TO ovopare onMalvovTos, Kat 

3 donpov, TO O€ EK onwawovrv ovyKEUTaL. ein 8 

av Kat TpuTtroby Kat tetparrhoby 6 dvoua Kat 7roAAa- 

1457» TAODY, olov Ta moAAa, TOV peyarevut av,” ‘Epyio- 

4 kaixofavbos ... dmav S€é ov oped. €oTw 7) KUpLov 

7 yAat7a 7 7} juerapopa 7 KOapLOS i) TETOLN[LEVOV 7) 

ETEK TET OJLEVOV 7 OPNp7|pLEvov n e€nAAaypevov. 

5 dey de KUpLov peev @ Xpa@vrae EKQOTOL, yAOrrav de 

6b Erepou Wore havepov bre Kal yOrrav Kal KUpuov 


1 [ have followed Ussing and omitted kal dojmov as an 
unintelligible repetition. 


a 2 meyaderwr ay By. for A® peyadkwrav. On the margin of 
one of the copies is written ko\\nTo“voyadwwrdy, which may 
conceal the real reading, i.e. a multiple animal. In the 
Arabic transcript the sentence finishes with some words 


about ** praying to the Lord of Heaven’’ which might seem 
to indicate a third multiple word. 


a There i is no exact English equivalent of this meaning of 
Aébyos, which has been used already in § 7 above without 
explanation. ‘“* Statement” and ‘ proposition ” also cover 
part of its meaning. 

» Probably one of the two definitions given in the Topics, 
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A phrase ? is a composite sound with a meaning, 
some parts of which mean something by themselves. 
It is not true to say that every “ phrase ” is made up 
of nouns and verbs, e.g. the definition of man °; 
but although it is possible to have a “phrase” 
without verbs, yet some part of it will always have 
a meaning of its own, for example, Cleon in ‘‘ Cleon 
walks.” A “ phrase’ may be a unit in two ways ; 
either it signifies one thing or it is a combination 
of several “ phrases.” The unity of the Ikad, for 
instance, is due to such combination, but the defini- 
tion of man is “one phrase” because it signifies 
one thing. 

21. Nouns are of two kinds. ‘There is the simple 
noun, by which I mean one made up of parts that 
have no meaning, like y7, and there is the com- 
pound noun. These may be made up either of a 
part which has no meaning and a part which has a 
meaning—though it does not have its meaning in 
the compound—or of two parts both having a 
meaning. A compound noun may be triple and 
quadruple and multiple, e.g. many of the bombastic 
names like Hermocaicoxanthus.’ . . . Every noun 
is either “ ordinary’? or “rare” or “ metaphorical ” 
or “ ornamental ” or “ invented” or “ lengthened ”’ 
or “curtailed” or “altered.” An “ ordinary ” 
word is one used by everybody, a “ rare” word one 
used by some; so that a word may obviously be 


“a two-footed land animal”? and “an animal amenable 


to reason.” 

¢ A compound of the names of three rivers, Hermus, 
Caicus, and Xanthus. 

4 je. one which has gained normal currency as contrasted 
with the ‘‘rare word,’’ which is confined to a dialect or 


borrowed from a foreign language. 
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<ivae Suvarov TO aire, pa) Tots avtots S€+ ro yap 
alyvvov Kumptous piev KUp.oV, jp de yAdrra. 
7 Meragopa d¢€ €orw ovo aTos ddAorptou emupopa 
n dao rob yevous emt <idos 7 amo Tob eidous € emi TO 
yevos 7) dz70 708 elOous € emt eidos 7 7) KATO To dvadoyov. 
héyw 8€ amo yévous pev emt €idos olov “ vnds Sé [200 
70° eornKev oe TO yap oppety €oTw éoTdvat Tt. am 
eidous de emt yevos I 87) pupt’ “Odvaceds eobha 
copyev. TO yap feuplov oAv éo7w, @ vov att 
10 ro6 moAAob Kéxpyntar. am’ eldous dé emt eldos ofov 
“ Xadk@ amo Wuyi dpucas ’” Kal “ rapv dretper 
xyadKo.” evrabia yap TO jev apvoa Tape, To 
oe Tamety apvca eipnKkev’ audw yap adedreiv ti 
eoTw. 
ll To ée€ dvddoyov Aéeyoo, 6 oTav dprotens €xn TO dev- 
TEpov Tos TO prov Kal TO TéTapTOV apos TO 
Tpirov" epet yap dvri Tod Sevrépov To TérapTov 7 
avTt Too TerdpTov TO bevrepov. Kal eviore mpoo- 
tWéacw avO’ ob A€yer mpos 6 eat. Aéyw Sé ofov 
dproiws exer didAn mpds Arvovucov Kal aamls mpos 
“Apy : épzt Tolvuv TH pea dgy aomida Avovdcou Kal 
13 TV aomida pedAny “Apews. a] a) yipas mpos Biov, 
Kab éomepa ™pos Tepav’ epet Tolvuv Ty éorrepav 
yipas HLepas 7) WoTrep "EprredoxAjjs, Kal TO yijpas 
éavépav Biov 7) ducpas Blov. eviow 8 odK eorw 
© Meaning i spear.) 1 ) a ee ae 


> Probably ‘‘the bronze” is in the first case a knife 


and in the second a cupping-bowl. This would make the 
metaphor intelligible. 

° This may claim to be one of Aristotle’s least lucid 
sentences. It means this: If Old Age: Life: : Evening: 
Day, then we may call old age “ the Evening of Life.” In 
that case “ old age” is ‘‘ the term supplanted by the meta- 
phor,”’ and it is relative to ‘‘ Life’’; therefore ‘‘ Life” 
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both “ ordinary ” and “ rare,’’ but not in relation 
to the same people. oiyvvov,? for instance, is to 
the Cypriots an “ ordinary ”’ word but to us a “ rare ”’ 
one. 

Metaphor is the application of a strange term either 
transferred from the genus and applied to the 
species or from the species and applied to the genus, 
or from one species to another or else by analogy. 
An example of a term transferred from genus to 
species is “Here stands my ship.” Riding at 
anchor is a species of standing. An example of 
transference from species to genus is “‘ Indeed ten 
thousand noble things Odysseus did,’ for ten 
thousand, which is a species of many, is here used 
instead of the word “ many.” An example of trans- 
ference from one species to another is “ Draming off 
his life with the bronze’”’ and “ Severing with the 
tireless bronze,” where “drawing off” is used for 
“severing”? and “severing” for “drawing off,” 
both being species of “‘ removing.” ® 

Metaphor by analogy means this: when B is to 
A as D is to C, then instead of B the poet will say 
D and B instead of D. And sometimes they add 
that to which the term supplanted by the metaphor 
is relative.° For instance, a cup is to Dionysus 
what a shield is to Ares; so he will call the cup 
“‘ Dionysus’s shield’ and the shield “ Ares’ cup.” 
Or old age is to life as evening is to day ; so he will 
call the evening “ day’s old-age ”’ or use Empedocles’ 
phrase?; and old age he will call “the evening of 
life”’ or “‘life’s setting sun.’’ Sometimes there is 


(i.e. “‘ that to which the term supplanted by the metaphor 
is relative ’’) is added to the metaphorical (or “‘ transferred ”’) 
term “ Evening.” 4 Unknown to us. 
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ovopa. KeljLevov TOV _dvdAoyov, aN’ oddev ATTOV 
opotws AexOjcerau otov TO Tov KapTov pev apvevat 
omreipew, TO de TH proya € emt 708 nAtov dvesvupov: 
GAN’ opotws eel Tobro qpos TOV iAcov Kal TO o7rEi- 
pew mpos Tov Kapmov, 810 eipytat “‘ oeipwv Oeo- 
KTlOTaY proya.”” 

15 “Eore b€ TH TpoTTW TOUTW TIS peradopas xpyodae 
Kal aus, ‘mpooayopevoayra 70 aMor prov azo 
pjoar Trav oikelwy TL, olov el THY aomida eElzoL 
diddny pr "Apews aAX’ dowov. Sia 

17 LLerrounpevoy S éorly re) ohws [47) kaNovjevov 0 bir0 
TWwOv adbtos TiWeTaL 6 TOUTS” Soxet yap evia etvau 
Towatrta, olov Ta Képata epy¥yas KaL TOV lepea 
apnThpa. 

18 ’Eqexretayevov 5€ éotw 7 abr pnpevov TO Lev 

1458 a éay PwvjEevTe LaKpoTEepw KEXpPTILEVOV 7} Tod olKelov 
7) ovMaB7 euBeBAnnevy, TO be ¢ av adnpnevov Tl 4) 

19 avrod, ETEKTETALLEVOV Lev Olov TO TOAEWS 7oAnos 
Kal TO TInAcidou" TIpAnuadew, adypnéevov dé olov 
TO Kpt Kal TO 8@ Kal jua yiverat dpuporepeov ow.” 

20 “KéyANaypévoy 8 eorly étav Tod dvopalopévov 
TO ev Katadeimy TO 5é Toh, ofov tO “ deEvtepov 
Kata paloy’’ avtt rob dekvov. 

21 Adray d€ Tay dvoudtwv Ta pev appeva ta dé 

22 OrjAca Ta Sé peTak, Appeva prev doa TeAEUTE Els TO 

! ért Schmidt for A® azo. 


* IIm\eldou By. from one of the copies for A¢ IIm\¢os which 
V. reads with a lacuna after it. 


@ Or you might call Love ‘* Venus’s bloodless War.” At 
this point a few lines on “‘ Ornament” have evidently been 
lost, since this is its place in the catalogue of nouns above. 
By ‘“‘ ornament”? he seems to mean an “embellishing epithet 
or synonym. In the /thetoric he quotes ‘‘ Our lady the 
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no word for some of the terms of the analogy but 
the metaphor can be used allthe same. For instance, 
to scatter seed is to sow, but there is no word for 
the action of the sun in scattering its fire. Yet this 
has to the sunshine the same relation as sowing has 
to the seed, and so you have the phrase “ sowing 
the god-created fire.”’ 

Besides this another way of employing metaphor 
is to call a thing by the strange name and then to 
deny it some attribute of that name. For instance, 
suppose you call the shield not “*‘ Ares’ cup”’ but a 
> waneless emp.” % . . . 

An invented word is one not used at all by any 
people and coined by the poet. There seem to be 
such words, e.g. “‘ sprouters ” for horns and “ pray-er ” 
for priest. 

A word is “lengthened” or “curtailed,” the 
former when use is made of a longer vowel than 
usual or a syllable inserted, and the latter when part 
of the word is curtailed. An example of a lengthened 
word is 76Aqos for toAews and InAquddew for [In A€idovu; 
and of a curtailed word xpi and 060, and e.g. pia 
yivetat apporépwv oy.” 

A word is “ altered’ when the poet coins part 
of the word and leaves the rest unchanged, e.g. 
deEitepdv kara pafov instead of deEvv. 

Of the nouns themselves, some are masculine, 
some feminine, and some neuter.° Masculine are 


fig-tree’’ as a misplaced “‘ ornament.” One might add 
the seventeenth-century use of ‘‘ Thames ”’ for ‘‘ water.” 

> «pt for KpiO7, “barley”; 66 for dua “house”; 6y for 
bus “* face,” ‘* eye,” or “ appearance.” 

¢ This paragraph the reader should either skip or study 
with Bywater’s notes. Without them these generalizations 
on gender seem merely wrong. 
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N xat P <xai L> Kai 60a ek rovrov atyKetrat, 
23 (ratra 6° éorly dvo0, ‘FP Kal 5), Oijrea d€ 60a eK Tov 
puvnevrov els TE TO Gel paxpa, olov eis H cat Q, Kat 
24 TOV eTEKTELVO[LEVEOY els A: Gore toa ovpBaiver 
mAnOn els 60a TA dppeva Kal Ta OijAca: 70 yap ‘Y Kat 
25 To i) <TO x > ravra cor. eis de dadwvov ovdev 
26 dvopa redevrG, ovdé els dwviev Bpaxy. els be TO 
I rpia pdvov, wert Kopp mémepe. els O€ 70 Y évre. 
Ta d€ petakv els rabra kat N Kal =. 
22. Adfews be a ape) oad, Kal py) Tamewny elvac. 
cadeotatn bev oby €oTw 7) eK TOV Kuplov dvoud- 
27Twv, aAAa TaTewyH. Tapdadevypwa dé 7) KAcofvtos 
3 mroinats Kal 7) Leverov. oem dé Kal efah\arrovca 
TO LOLWTLKOV 1) Tots: €evixots Kexpnjevn. Eevixov 
de Aéywn yA@rrav Kal peradopay Kal emexTaow Kat 
4 may TO Tapa TO KUpLOV. ann’ av TUS [av] amavra 
rovabra Troujon, 7 atveypa eora 7) BapBapiopes: 
av pev ovv ek peTadopay, aivey}.a, eav de ek 
5 yAwrray, BapBapropos. aiviypatos te yap idea 
atry eort, 70 Aéyovra mdpxovra advvata ouvdypar. 
KaTa fev ovv THY TOV dvoudtwy ovvOecw ody oldv 
T€ TovTO Toljoa, KaTa de T7)V pLeTahopayv ev- 
déxeTat, olov “ avdp’ eidov mupt xadKov én’ avépt 
6 KoAAjoarta,’ Kai Ta Tolabra. eK TOV yAwrradv 
7 BapBapiouds. Set dpa Kexpaobai mws TovTous: TO 
fev yap pr) iduwtiKdv ounces unde Tamrewov, olov 


1 +g Z] an anonymous conjecture adopted by By. as neces- 
sary to the sense. 


* See p. 10, note. 

> A tragedian whom Aristophanes ridicules for the 
{nsipidity of his diction. 

¢ See preceding chapter § 19. 
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all that end in N and P and © and in the two com- 
pounds of >, ¥ and =. Feminine are all that end 
in those of the vowels that are always long, for 
instance H and 2, and in A among vowels that can 
be lengthened. The result is that the number of 
masculine and feminine terminations is the same, 
for Y and = are the same as >. No noun ends in 
a mute or in a short vowel. Only three end in I, 
peAr, Kopp, and werept. Five end in Y. The neuters 
end in these letters and in N and *®. 

22. The merit of diction is to be clear and not 
commonplace. The clearest diction is that made 
up of ordinary words, but it is commonplace. An 
example is the poetry of Cleophon @ and of Sthenelus.® 
That which employs unfamiliar words is dignified 
and outside the common usage. By “ unfamiliar ”’ 
I mean a rare word, a metaphor, a lengthening,° 
and anything beyond the ordinary use. But if a 
poet writes entirely in such words, the result will be 
either a riddle or jargon ; if made up of metaphors, 
a riddle and if of rare words, jargon. The essence 
of a riddle consists in describing a fact by an im- 
possible combination of words. By merely combining 
the ordinary names of things this cannot be done, but 
it is made possible by combining metaphors. For 
instance, ‘‘ I saw a man weld bronze upon a man with 
fire,’ and so on.4 A medley of rare words is jargon. 
We need then a sort of mixture of the two. For the 
one kind will save the diction from being prosaic 

4 The answer is a cupping-bowl. This was a bronze 
vessel which was applied to the body at the place at which 
a small incision had been made. Heated lint was placed 
in the bowl of it and the reduction of air-pressure thus caused 


a strong flow of blood. For this form of riddle cf. “* Out 
of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
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e ~ \ € ss \ ¢ / \ AAA 
 YA@TTa Kal 7 weTahopa Kal 0 KOopos Kat TAaAAa 
7 \ 7 
Ta E€ipyeva €ldn, TO dé KUpLOV TIV GaPrvetav. 
/ > \ 
8 OvKx éeAdyiorov dé pépos aupPdAdreTau els TO 
a © FZ / 
1458 b Gages TIS AcEews Kal [2) LOLWTLKOV GAL ETEKTACELS 
\ ~ > / \ A 
Kal amoKorral Kal e€adAayal TOV dvouatwv: dia prev 
7” \ / \ ‘ > \ 
yap TO dAkws éxew 7) Ws TO KUpLov Tapa TO elwbos 
\ / \ ® A 
yeyvopevov TO p71) iduwTiKoY Troijcer, dua d€ TO KoL- 
A ~ 4 LA b) 
9vwreiv TOO elwHdTos TO Gadhés EoTaL. WaTE OvK 
opbds éyovow of emityL@vTes TH ToLovTw TpOTM 
~ ~ \ Se 
THs Siadextov Kai diakwuwoobvres Tov TounTHY, 
¢ > A / ~ 
olov Edxreidns 6 apyatos, ws pad.ov mrovety, et Tis 
, > , Spo cee / > , 
dwaeu extelvew ed’ Ordcov BovAerat, tayBomrorjoas 
> > ~ ~ / CG. 4 sD nn 4 
ev adTh TH AcEet. Exydpyy <idov Mapabdvade 
> > / >: 
Badilovra,’ Kat “‘ovK av y €pdwevos Tov eKelvou 
’ > i. / 
10 €AAeBopov.”’ 7d prev odv datvecbat mws xpwpevov 
~ A \ 
11 TOUTW TW TpOTrw yeNotov: TO O€ [Ler ptov™ KOWwOoV 
> \ ~ ~ \ a 
aTdavTwr €oTl TOV Wep@v. Kal yap wetadopats Kal 
\ A ~ 
yAwtrais Kal Tots aAAots eldeor Ypwpevos aTpeTas 
’ \ \ a S 
Kal emitndes Eml Ta yeAoia TO AUTO GV aTEpydoalTo. 
x \ « ft oe / > \ ~ °° col 
12 To S€ apporrov caov diadéper emi tav éema@v 
/ > ~ 
fewpetobw evtileuevwv TOV dvop.dtwv eis TO WEeTpOV. 
\ \ ~ ~ ~ 
13 Kal el THs yAdrrys b€ Kal éml TOV perahop@v Kat 
ee ~ La > ~ 
emt TOV GAAwy idedv petatifels av Tis TA KUpLa 


1 uwérpiov Spengel for A® uérpor. 


@ See p. 82, note. 

> A critic of this name wrote on the drama, but his date 
is uncertain. 

¢ In Homer we find short vowels lengthened ‘‘ by position,” 
but, whereas Homer uses the licence sparingly, Eucleides 
raised a laugh by overdoing it and writing in parody such 
hexameters as those here quoted. A modern parallel may 
illustrate this. The poet Stephen Phillips employed to excess 
the licence which allows a clash between the natural accent 
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and commonplace, the rare word, for example, and 
the metaphor and the “ ornament,” * whereas the 
ordinary words give clarity. 

A considerable aid to clarity and distinction are 
the lengthening and abbreviation and alteration of 
words. Being otherwise than in the ordinary form 
and thus unusual, these will produce the effect of 
distinction, and clarity will be preserved by retaining 
part of the usual form. Those critics are therefore 
wrong who censure this manner of idiom and poke 
fun at the poet, as did the elder Eucleides® who said 
it was easy to write poetry, granted the right to 
lengthen syllables at will. He had made a burlesque 
in this very style : 


"Emixdlpyy eldlov Mapal@avade | padi|fovra 
and 
obk vy |v épduelvos roy | éxei|vou é\X Bopov.® 

Now to make an obtrusive use of this licence is 
ridiculous; but moderation is a requisite common 
to all kinds of writing. The same effect could be got 
by using metaphors and rare words and the rest 
unsuitably for the express purpose of raising a 
laugh. 

What a difference is made by the proper use of 
such licence may be seen in epic poetry, if you 
substitute in the verse the ordinary forms. Take 
a rare word or metaphor or any of the others and 
substitute the ordinary word; the truth of our 
and the metrical ictus, and Mr. Owen Seaman, “ for the 


express purpose of raising a laugh,” parodied the trick by 
carrying it to further excess and wrote in blank verse, 


** She 4 milliner was and hér brothérs 
Dynamitérs.” 
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évéuata KariSor drt aAnOH A€youev: ofov 7d adto 
noujoavros lap.Betov AtoxvAov Kai Edpumidov, ev de 
pdvov bvopa petatilevtos, avTt Kuptov etwhdros 
yAGtTav, TO pev daiverar Kadov to 8 edredés. 
Aloydros pev yap ev TA Droxr7TH erroince 


/ oe 4 > / / 
dayédawa 7 pov odpKas eabier 7000s, 
A => ‘ 
6 Sé avti Tob eobier 70 OowGrat preteOnKev. Kal 
lal , SPE Dyn \ > \ 3 , 
vov dé p’ ed oAtyos Te Kal ovTavos Kal aeLd7s, 
ww / \ / / 
el Tus A€you Ta KUpLa peTaTfets 
~ / ans TBS / \ > \ WB / 
vov dé w ea puuxpds Te Kal aabeviKos Kal aeLdys. 
sy 
Kal 
didpov 7 aeixéediov Katabels drAlynv Te Tparelav. 
’ \ \ s , 
didpov oxOnpov KaTabels juikpav Te Tpdmelay. 


\ SoG Yd ped / / 23 ’ / / 
Kal TO‘ Huoves Boowaw " nrdves Kpalovow. 
> \ 

wu "Er 5€ “Apidpadys tovs tpaywoodvs éxwuadder, 
Ott & ovdels av ElmoL ev TH Siar€KTw ToUTOLs ypov- 
Tat, olov 70 d@patwy amo adAa pr) amo bwudrwv 

\ \ a \ \ > \ a \ \ > / 
Kal TO oéev Kal TO eyw b€ vw Kal To "AyiAdews 

/ > A \ a / \ eo »” ~ 
meépe adda fur) rept "Ayi\Agws Kal doa ddda tovabra. 

\ \ \ \ - > a a 
dua yap TO poy elvae ev Tots Kuplows ToLEet TO un) 
> ‘ > a ~ ~ 
iduwrtkov ev TH AcEee Amavta Ta Tovadra: eKelvos 
d€ TobTo yHyvoet. 


1459 a 


vw ~ 
16 "Kory b€é péya puev 76 éxdotw Tov elpnprevewy 


s a Q \ 5 ree ey \ , 
TPETTOVTWS NKPNTGVAlL, KAL umAots OVOMQAOCL KAU yrar- 


@ Similarly we might use ‘ordinary’ words instead of 
those which Keats chose so carefully and speak of ** wonderful 
windows abutting on to a dangerous sea-shore in a dreary, 
mysterious country.” 
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contention will then be obvious. For instance, 
Aeschylus and Euripides wrote the same iambic 
line with the change of one word only, a rare word in 
place of one made ordinary by custom, yet the one 
line seems beautiful and the other trivial. Aeschylus 
in the Philoctetes wrote, 


The ulcer eats the flesh of this my foot, 


and Euripides instead of “‘ eats” put “ feasts upon.” 
Or take 


I that am small, of no account nor goodly ; 


suppose one were to read the line substituting the 
ordinary words, 


I that am little and weak and ugly. 
Or compare 


He set a stool unseemly and a table small. 
with 
He set a shabby stool and a little table, 


or “ the sea-shore is roaring ’’ with “ the sea-shore 
is shrieking.”’ ¢ 

Ariphrades® again made fun of the tragedians 
because they employ phrases which no one would 
use in conversation, like “‘ dwyarwy do” instead of 
ard dwpatwy and their “céGev” and “ eyo o€ vwv”’ and 
“?-AyiAdews rept” for epi’ AxvAAews, and soon. All 
that sort of thing, not being in the ordinary form, 
gives distinction to the diction, which was what he 
failed to understand. 

It is a great thing to make a proper use of each 
of the elements mentioned, and of double words 


> Unknown. 
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TALS, mond de peylorov 70 per adopucov clvae. 

gi Lovov yap TovTO oUTE map: dAAou €oTt AaBety ev- 
putas TE OnpeElov eoTL: TO yap Ev peTapepew TO TO 
G[LOLov Gewpetv €orw. 

18 Tév 8 dvopdarwr Ta puev OuTrAG pddiora 4 dpporrer 
Tots dbupduBors, at d€ yAOrrat Tots ajpwrxors, at 

19 dé perapopat Tots lapBetors. Kal ep pe Tots 
jpw.Kots dmavra. Xpnoyse Ta eipnueva, ev b€ Tots 
lapBetors dia TO OTe padvora AdEw pyretobar Tabra 
dpporte. Tv dvoudtwyv dao Kav ev [dco] 
Adyous Tus Xpyoauro: éort d€ Ta ToLabTa TO KUpLOV 
Kal perapopa Kal KoopLOos. 

20 Ilept joer ovv Tpaywdias Kal THs év TQ mMparrew 
peyinoews €oTw Type ikava Ta elpneva. 

23. Ilept dé Tijs SunynpatuKys Kat év HeTPw [yn - 
TLUKHS, OTL bet Tovs pvbous kabdrep € ev Tals Tpayy- 
dias ovvioTdvar Spapatikovds Kal mepl play mpagw 
olny kal TeA€etav exovoay apyny Kal peoa Kal téAos, 
iv” @omep EGov ev ohov Tou) THY olxetay mdoviy, 

2 diAov, Kal a) otas* totoptas Tas avv7Ges etvat, ev als 
avdyKen odxl pes mpagews trovetobar diAwow aAN’ 
Evos Xpovov, daa ev TovTw ovveBn mepl Eva 7) 
metous, cv EKQOTOV ws éruxev é EXEL T™pos dAn Aa. 

3 Momep yap Kara TOUS avrovs Xpovous nT ev 
LaAapive eyeveTo vavpraxta Kal oF) ev Lurcehig Kap- 
xndovicny baxn ovdev mpos TO avTo ovvretvovoas 
tédos, otTw Kal ev tots edeEs xpdvois éviote 


1 olas for A® djolas seems the simplest of the many altera- 
tions suggested, all with the idea of giving the same 
general sense. 


“4.e. the power of detecting “‘ identity in difference ” 
which distinguishes also both the philosopher and the 
scientist. 
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and rare words too, but by far the greatest thing is 
the use of metaphor. That alone cannot be learnt ; 
it is the token of genius. For the right use of 
metaphor means an eye for resemblances.? 

Of the various kinds of words the double forms 
are most suited for dithyrambs, rare words for heroic 
verse and metaphors for iambics. And indeed in 
heroic verse they are all useful; but since iambic 
verse is largely an imitation of speech, only those 
nouns are suitable which might be used in talking. 
These are the ordinary word, metaphor, and “ orna- 
ment.” ® 

Now concerning tragedy and the art of represent- 
ing life in action, what we have said already must 
suffice. 

23. We come now to the art of representation 
which is narrative and in metre.° Clearly the story 
must be constructed as in tragedy, dramatically, 
round a single piece of action, whole and complete 
in itself, with a beginning, middle and end, so that 
like a single living organism it may produce its own 
peculiar form of pleasure. It must not be such as 
we normally find in history, where what is required 
is an exposition not of a single piece of action but 
of a single period of time, showing all that within 
the period befell one or more persons, events that 
have a merely casual relation to each other. For 
just as the battle of Salamis occurred at the same 
time as the Carthaginian battle in Sicily, but they 
do not converge to the same result 4; so, too, in any 

» See note on p. 82. 

° 7.é. Epic. 

4 Gelo’s defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily in 480 s.c, 


took place, according to Herodotus, on the same day as the 
battle of Salamis. 
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yiverau Oarepov pera Odrepov, e€ dv & ovdev 
4 yiveTau TéAos. axedov dé ot Todo Tay Tout Ov 
5 TOUTO Opaa. 810 womTep elrropev 7107 Kal Taury 
Beoréows & av pavein “Opmpos Tapa Tovs dMovs, TO 
pide TOV mOA€ pov Kaimrep exovTa apxiyy Kal 7édos 
emixerpyoa mouety OAov: Aiav yap av péyas Kal ovK 
evotvorrtos éuedrev Eceabar, 7) TO peyeber peeTpia- 
Covra KatamettAcypmevov TH mouktAla. viv & & 
HEpos dmoAaBer emercodtots KexpnTat avTav 7oMois 3 
olov vedv kararoyy Kal dMAous emreroodlots ols 
6 dada Paver Ty _moinow. ot 8 dXddou epi eva 
movovat kal mepl eva Xpovov Kal play mpagw moAv- 
1459 EPH, Olov 6 Ta Kompia moujoas Kab THY pukpav 
7 Trade. Tovyapooy ek pe Thiddos Kal ‘Odvaceias 
pula Tpaywodta rovetrae éxaTépas 4 dvo povar, ex 
be Kumpiwv moAAat Kat TAS puKpas "TAddos aA€ov 
OKTW, olovp OmAwy xKpicts, ProxriH77s, Neo- 
TONE HOS, Etpvmvdos, mranxeier, Adxawat, *TAiov 
mépois Kal amdmAovs Kat Livwy Kat Tpwades. 
24. "Ere dé [ere de] Ta etb7) TavTa det EXEW THY 
emromrouwav TH Tpaywota, 7 yap andy 7 memAey- 
2pmevnv 7 Beary 7 mabnrexny” Kal Ta pepn ew 
peAomroutas Kal oppews TavTa: Kal yap TEpuTTET ELV 
def Kal avayrvwpicewy Kal mabnudatwr. ert Tas 
3 dtavolas Kal Tv AcEw Eexew Kadr@s. ols dmacw 


* As we have seen already in chapter viii. (p. 32), a poem 
or a play must be one story and not several stories about 
one hero. Thus, since the Iliad and Odyssey have this 

essential unity (¢.e. one thread runs through the narrative of 
cog few plays can be made out of them but many out of 
the Cypria or the Little Iliad, which are merely collections 
of lays on similar themes. 
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sequence of time one event may follow-another and 
yet they may not issue in any one result. Yet most of 
the poets do this. So in this respect, too, compared 
with all other poets Homer may seem, as we have 
already said, divinely inspired, in that even with 
the Trojan war, which has a beginning and an end, 
he did not endeavour to dramatize it as a whole, 
since it would have been either too long to be taken 
in all at once or, if he had moderated the length, 
he would have complicated it by the variety of 
incident. As it is, he takes one part of the story 
only and uses many incidents from other parts, such 
as the Catalogue of Ships and other incidents with 
which he diversifies his poetry. The others, on the 
contrary, all write about a single hero or about a 
single period or about a single action with a great 
many parts, the authors, for example, of the 
Cypria and the Little Iliad.* The result is that out 
of an Iliad or an Odyssey only one tragedy can be 
made, or two at most, whereas several have been 
made out of the Cypria, and out of the Little Ihad 
more than eight, e.g. The Award of Arms, Philoctetes, 
Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, The Begging, The Laconian 
Women, The Sack of Troy, and Sailing of the Fleet, 
and Sinon, too, and The Trojan Women. 

24. The next point is that there must be the 
same varieties of epic as of tragedy®: an epic 
must be “ simple” or ‘‘ complex,” ¢ or else turn on 
“character” or on “calamity.” The constituent 
parts, too, are the same with the exception of song 
and spectacle. Epic needs reversals and discoveries 
and calamities, and the thought and diction too 
must be good. All these were used by Homer 


> See chapter xviii. § 4. ¢ See chapter x. 
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an \ ¢€ ~ \ 
“Opnpos Kéxpytar Kal mp@ros Kal tkav@s. Kat 
A [3 € iy 
yap Kal TOV Towmpdtwv EKaTEpov GvVEOTHKEV 7) [LEV 
? a € VALS s 
IXias dAoty Kat rabntikdv, 7 de “Odvacera 
/ > / A ry 5).  ' aa / 
metrAeypevov (avayvapiots yap dioAov) Kat 70K. 
VA / ¢€ 
mpos yap TtovTos AdEeu Kat diavola mavra vmep- 
BeBAnkev. 
/ \ / ~ PP i od ¢ 
4 Aradéper 8€ Kata Te Tis cvaTAcEws TO KOS 7 
~ ss / ae 
5 émomoula Kal TO LEeTPOV. TOD EV OdV [LAKOUS Opos 
ixavos 6 elpnuevos. dvvacbar yap det ovvopdcbat 
Thy apxnv Kat TO TéAos. ein 8 av TobTO, et TOV 
pev apyalwy éAdrtovs at ovaotdoes elev, mpos 
\ \ ~ ~ ~ > , > / 
d€ To mAHD0s Tpaywdiav Tay els play axpoacw 
/, fe ” \ \ A > d: 
6 Teevwv mapyKovev. exer 5€ mpds TO emEKTElVE- 
\ / , £19 / ” \ i 3. 
obat TO pwéyeBos TOA TL 7) EroTTOLLa tdLov dia TO ev 
bev TH Tpaywodla pur) evdéyecPar dua mpatTopeva 
ToAAa pepy puyretoar GAA TO emt THs oKHVAS Kal 
TO&v broKpiTa@v épos ovo: ev b€ TH emrozroua Sea 
TO Supynow elvar €ote TOAAG pépy Aa rovety TrEpac- 
vopeva, th dv olkelwy Svrwy av€erat 6 Tob moL)- 
7Tpatos OyKos. wote Tobr ever TO ayabdv els 
poeyadompéemeravy Kal TO petaBdAAew Kal éreto- 
odvoby avopolos eevcodlois: TO yap Gpovov Tayd 
mAnpoby tov akovovta’ exmimrew Tovet Tas Tpay- 
woias. 
\ A 4 ee ‘ > \ a / ae 
8 To d€ ppérTpov 70 1)pwiKkov amo THs TElpas HpmoKeV. 
> if > 
et yap Tus ev G\Aw Twi weTpw SinynpatiKnY uiunow 
a bal » aA S) 
9 movoito 7 ev Tools, amperes av faivoito: Td yap 
1 ov dxovovra in A° follows ueraBaddde and V. prints thus. 


Bywater’s example of wera8adddew transitive in the Problems 
is not a real parallel. 
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for the first time, and used well. Of his poems he 
made the one, the Iliad, a “‘ simple” story turning 
on “calamity,” and the Odyssey a “ complex ” 
story—it is full of “ discoveries ’’—turning on char- 
acter. Besides this they surpass all other poems in 
diction and thought. 

Epic differs from tragedy in the length of the 
composition and in metre. The limit of length 
already given? will suffice—it must be possible to 
embrace the beginning and the end in one view, 
which would be the case if the compositions were 
shorter than the ancient epics but reached to the 
length of the tragedies presented at a single enter- 
tainment.2. Epic has a special advantage which 
enables the length to be increased, because in 
tragedy it is not possible to represent several parts 
of the story as going on simultaneously, but only 
to show what is on the stage, that part of the story 
which the actors are performing ; whereas, in the 
epic, because it is narrative, several parts can be 
portrayed as being enacted at the same time. If 
these incidents are relevant, they increase the bulk 
of the poem, and this increase gives the epic a great 
advantage in richness as well as the variety due to 
the diverse incidents; for it is monotony which, 
soon satiating the audience, makes tragedies fail. 

Experience has shown that the heroic hexameter 
is the right metre. Were anyone to write a narrative 
poem in any other metre or in several metres, the 
effect would be wrong. The hexameter is the most 


@ See chapter vii. § 12 (p. 32). 
» See Additional Note, p. 118. 
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Tpouxov oracyiesrarov Kal dyxwdéorarov TOD 
pétpwv e€ariv, S10 Kal yrarras Kal peeragpopas 
d€xeTau pdduora. TEpUTT a) yap Kal 7) Supynpwarucn 

10 pipnow TaV ddAwy. TO be tapBetov Kal TeTpa- 
1460 a weTpoV KUNT LRG Kal TO peev OpxNoTeKoy, TO de 

11 TMPAKTLKOV. €Tt O€ ATOTMUWTEPOV EL pry vou Tis aura, 

12 Momep Xarpypwv. 810 ovdels paKpay ovoTaow ev 

aw memoinkev qo MPODs aX’ aamep elropev 
att) 7 pva.s Siddaket 76 dpudrrov adrH [bu-] 
aipetobac. 

13 “Opnpos dé dda Te moAAd agvos emawetobau Kal 

2 Kat ore povos tay TouTayv ovK dyvoet 6 det 
qovety avrov. avrov yap det Tov TounTay eAdyvora 

14 Aéyew ov yep €or KaTa TadTa pynTHS. ob pev 
ovv aAAot avrol peev Ov ddov aywrilovTat, LYyLoovrat 
d€ dAiya Kai dAvydkis: 6 S€ dAlya dpoystacdpevos 

evOds eiodyer ay Spa 7) yuvatka 7) adAo te HO0s Kat 
ovdev” a8 adn’ exovTa 7On. 

Ae bev ovv ev tats Tpayw@diars move TO Bav- 
pacrov, waAdov 8 evddyerar ev TH emomotia TO 
aAoyor, du’ 6 cuuBatver udAvora TO Oavpactov, Sia 
16 TO }47) Opay eis TOv mparrovTa, eet [ra] Ta wept 

tyv “Exropos diwgw ent oxnviis ovta yedota dav 

favein, of ev éat@res Kal ov didKovres, 6 Se 
17 dvavevwyr, ev S5é rots éreow AavOdver. 7d Sé Bav- 


15 


9 This takes us back to the beginning of chapter iii., 
where the various ‘‘manners” of representation are dis- 
tinguished. Homer represents life partly by narration, 
partly by assuming a character other than his own. Both 
these “‘ manners’? come under the head of ‘‘ Imitation. we 
When Aristotle says “‘ the poet speaks himself” and ‘ ‘plays a 
part himself’ he refers not to narrative, of which there is a 
great deal in Homer, but to the “ preludes ”’ (cf. ¢potuacdpevos 
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sedate and stately of all metres and therefore 
admits of rare words and metaphors more than 
others, and narrative poetry is itself elaborate above 
all others. The iambic and the trochaic tetrameter 
are lively, the latter suits dancing and the former 
suits real life. Still more unsuitable is it to use 
several metres as Chaeremon did. So no one has 
composed a long poem in any metre other than the 
heroic hexameter. As we said above, Nature shows 
that this is the right metre to choose. 

Homer deserves praise for many things and 
especially for this, that alone of all poets he does not 
fail to understand what he ought to do himself. 
The poet should speak as seldom as possible in his 
own character, since he is not “ representing ” the 
story in that sense. Now the other poets play a 
part themselves throughout the poem and only 
occasionally “ represent ”’ a few things dramatically, 
but Homer after a brief prelude at once brings in 
a man or a woman or some other character, never 
without character, but all having character of their 
own. 

Now the marvellous should certainly be portrayed 
in tragedy, but epic affords greater scope for the 
inexplicable (which is the chief element in what 
is marvellous), because we do not actually see the 
persons of the story. The incident of Hector’s 
pursuit’ would look ridiculous on the stage, the 
people standing still and not pursuing and Achilles 
waving them back, but in epic that is not noticed. 
But that the marvellous causes pleasure is shown 


below) in which the poet, invoking the Muse, speaks in his 
own person. Ridgeway points out that in the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey Homer thus “speaks himself”’ only 24 lines, 

> See Additional Note, p. 118. 
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pracrov nov" onuetov dé, mavTes ‘yap mpoatBévres 
amayyéeAAovow ws xaplopevo. ee 
1g AcSi8ayev 5é pddvora “Opnpos Kat rods addous 
evdh Aéyew ws Set. Ears de Tobro mapadoyia}os.- 
olovrar yap dvopwro., oray Tovol ovTOS TOOL 77 
ywomevov yiwnTat, El TO VOTEPOV EOTW, Kal TO TPO- 
repov elvat 1) yeaa: Totro 5é eote Yetdos. 610 
de0,' av 76 mpa@Tov Weddos, addo 8 6 TovTov ovTos 
avayKn evar 7 yevecOar 7, mpocGetvar: Sia yap TO 
tobro «idévat adnfés ov, mapadroyilerar Hav 7 
Yuy7 Kal TO TPOToV ws ov. Tapddevypa dé TObTO 
ex tav Nimtpwr. 
19 IIpoatpetcBal te det advvatra efkdta waddAov 7 
20 duvara amifava: trovs Te Adyous fu) auvicracbat eK 
pep@v adAdywr, ad\Aa pddcoTa pev pndev exe 
dAoyor, et dé pun, €€w Tod pvlevpatos, wamep 
Oidtmous 76 jar) etdévar THs 6 Adwos améGavev, adda 
jr) ev TO Spapatt, worrep ev *HA€xrpa ot ta IvOca 
amayyéAAovres 7) ev Muaois 6 ddwvos ex Teyéas 
ets THY Muctay yKwv. Wote TO Aéyew STL avI}pynTO 
21 dv 6 pb0os yeAoiov: e€ apyfs yap od Set cuvictacbat 
Tovovtous, av de Of Kal daivnta edvroywréepws 
22 evdexecOar, Kat dromov: éemel Kal Ta ev *Odve- 
1 Se?] Bonitz for A° 5%. 
@ Od. xix. Odysseus tells Penelope that he is a Cretan from 
Gnossus, who once entertained O. on his voyage to Troy. 
As evidence, he describes O.’s dress and his companions 


(Il. 164-260). P. commits the fallacy of inferring the truth of 
the antecedent from the truth of the consequent : 


If his story were true, he would know these details ; 
But he does know them ; 
Therefore his story is true. 


The artist in fiction uses the same fallacy, ¢.g.% 
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by the fact that people always tell a piece of news 
with additions by way of being agreeable. 

Above all, Homer has taught the others the proper 
way of telling lies, that is, by using a fallacy. When 
B is true if A is true, or B happens if A happens, 
people think that if B is true A must be true or 
happen. But that is false. Consequently if A be 
untrue but there be something else, B, which is 
necessarily true or happens if A is true, the proper 
thing to do is to posit B, for, knowing B to be true, 
our mind falsely infers that A is true also. This is 
an example from the Washing.? 

What is convincing though impossible should 
always be preferred to what is possible and un- 
convincing. Stories should not be made up of in- 
explicable details ; so far as possible there should be 
nothing inexplicable, or, if there is, it should lie 
outside the story —as, for instance, Oedipus not 
knowing how Laius died—and not in the play; for 
example, in the Electra the news of the Pythian 
games,” or in the Mysians the man who came from 
Tegea to Mysia without speaking. To say that 
the plot would otherwise have been ruined is 
ridiculous. One should not in the first instance 
construct such a plot, and if a poet does write thus, 
and there seems to be a more reasonable way of 
treating the incident, then it is positively absurd. 
Even in the Odyssey the inexplicable elements in 
If chessmen could come to life the white knight would be a 


duffer ; 
But he is a most awful duffer (look at him !) ; 
Therefore chessmen can come to life. 
He makes his deductions so convincing that we falsely infer 


the truth of his hypothesis. 
> See Add. Note, p. 118. ° Telephus. 
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oeig droya Ta mepl TI exJeow ws odK av Vv 
aveKTa OiAov av yevorTo, el avTa patros mounts 

1460b Touncerey’ vov de tots dArous ayabots 6 mouths 
adaviler 7dUvwy TO aToTOV. 

23 TH be AéeEer det Suamrovely € év Tots apyots pepeow 
Kal LLnTe 718eKots penTe SvavonTiKots: dmoKpUTTEL 
yap maAw 7 Alav Aapumpa AEs Ta TE HON Kal TAs 
dvavolas. 

25. Ilept 5€ mpoBAnuatrwv Kat AUoewr, eK TOGWwY 

Te Kal towwv [dav] eld@v éorw, dS’ av Gewpotow 
2 yevour’ av pavepov. emrel yap €oTt pnrys ) 
TOUTS, wamrepavel Cwypados 7 TUS dMos elKovo- 
T0w0s, dvdyKn pyretobac TpLav ovrey TOV dpb wor 
ev TL det, 7 yap ola jv 7 eoTw, 7) old dacw Kal Ooxel, 

3 <> ola elvar det. tadra 8 cEayyéArerar AKEe. 7} 
Kat yAwTTais Kal weTapopais: Kat 7oAAa maby oe 
A€Eews cori, Sidopev yap tadta tots moras. 

4mpos d€ Tovros ody 7 adr? dpOdrns eotiv Tis 
moXurikhs Kal Tis TOUT UTS ovde ais TEXVNS Kal 

B TOUNTUKTS. avris be Tis ToMTUKAS dut77) duapria., 

61) poev yap Kal” abryv, 7 dé Kara ovpBeBnKds. el 
peev yap mpoeirero pynoacbar <npapre dé dv>* 
advvapiav, avTis 7 duaptia: et dé TO mpoceAcabar 


1'V. marks a lacuna here. By. suggests the words 
inserted. 


? Od. xiii. 116 sq. It seemed to the critics inexplicable 
that Odysseus should not awake when his ship ran aground 
at the harbour of Phorecys in Ithaca and the Phaeacian 
sailors carried him ashore. 

> The Messengers’ speeches, a regular feature of Greek 
tragedy, may serve to illustrate what is here called the 

‘idle part ” of a play, i.e. passages which, but for brilliant 
writing, might be dull, since no character is there elucidated 
and no important ‘‘ sentiments ”’ expressed. 
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the story of his landing ¢ would obviously have been 
intolerable, had they been written by an inferior 
poet. As it is, Homer conceals the absurdity by 
the charm of all his other merits. 

The diction should be elaborated only in the 
“idle”? parts which do not reveal character or 
thought.? Too brilliant diction frustrates its own 
object by diverting attention from the portrayal of 
character and thought. 

25. With regard to problems,’ and the various 
solutions of them, how many kinds there are, and the 
nature of each kind, all will be clear if we look at them 
like this. Since the poet represents life, as a painter 
does or any other maker of likenesses, he must always 
represent one of three things—either things as they 
were or are; or things as they are said and seem to 
be; or things as they should be. These are expressed 
in diction with or without rare words and meta- 
phors, there being many modifications of diction, all 
of which we allow the poet to use. Moreover, the 
standard of what is correct is not the same in the art 
of poetry as it is in the art of social conduct or any 
other art. In the actual art of poetry there are two 
kinds of errors, essential and accidental. If a man 
meant to represent something and failed through in- 
capacity, that is an essential error. But if his error 
is due to his original conception being wrong and his 


¢ A “problem ”’ in this sense is a difficult passage or expres- 
sion which needs explanation and may easily be censured by 
an unsympathetic critic. Aristotle here classifies the various 
grounds of censure and the various lines of defence. Most 
of his illustrations are drawn from the critical objections 
lodged against the Iliad by Zoilus and other “ hammerers 
of Homer.” As the reader will see, many of them are 

abysmally foolish. 
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p71) opbads add TOV immrov appa Ta. debua ™po- 
BeBAnKora 7) 70 Kal? éxdorny TEXT apdprn pa. 
(oiov 70 Kar’ lar pucay 7) aAAnv réxvnv) 7) advvara 

7 meTrotnrat omrovavoby, od Kal’ éavtnv. date det 
Ta. emuTynpLara év tots mpoBAjpwacw ex TovTwr 
emuakoTobyra. Avew. 

Iparov pev Ta mos adtiy Ty TéxvnV Keb 

g ddvvara meTroujrat, Teapry Tae GAN’ opbas EXEL, 
et Tuyxaver Too téAous Tov avTis (ro yap téAos 
etpyTat), el OUTWS EKTANKTURUITEPOY 7 7 adro 7) dAdo 
movet [€pos. Tapddevyy.a 7 TOD “Exropos Siwkis. 

9 et peevTou TO tédos 7 i paMov <7 pap" TTov EVEOEXETO 
dmdpxyew Kal KaTa TIY TrEpl TOUTE Téxynv, [npLap- 
THaAa |? otK spbds: det yap €t evOexeT at odws 

10 ppndapyn Tpeapriabac. eTL TOT EpwV €oTt TO auap- 
THA, TOV Kara Ty TEX 7) 7 Kat’ dAdo ovpBeByKos 5 
éAarrov yap. el pe qoer OTe €Xados OrjAeva KEepata 
ovK Exe 7) €t GyuyenTios eyparber. 

11 [Ipods 8é ToUToLs €av Sere Ort ovK ary, 
GAN tows det, ofov Kat LodorAjs: ebn avros peev 
otous det mrovet, Evpurtdny | dé otoe elolv, Tavry 

12 Auréov. el be penderépws, OTL oUTw dacw: olov 

13 To mepl bedv: tows yop ote BéAtiov ovTw® Aéyew 

1461a OUT’ GANDA, GAN’ Ervyev WoTrep Hevodaver* add’ odv 


1 7) wh Ueberweg. V. inserts only # which seems to give 
wrong sense. 
2 By. brackets fuapricOac as an insertion from the next 
line. 
> otrw is given in one of the copies for A® ote. 
4 Fevopdvec By. for A® fevopdvn which V. prints. 


* See chapter xxiv. § 16 and note. 
> ie. immoral and therefore untrue. He opened the 
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portraying, for example, a horse advancing both its 
right legs, that is then a technical error in some special 
branch of knowledge, in medicine, say, or whatever 
it may be; or else some sort of impossibility has 
been portrayed, but that is not an essential error. 
These considerations must, then, be kept in view 
in meeting the charges contained in these objections. 

Let us first take the charges against the art of 
poetry itself. Ifan impossibility has been portrayed, 
an error has been made. But it is justifiable if the 
poet thus achieves the object of poetry—what that is 
has been already stated—and makes that part or 
some other part of the poem more striking. The pur- 
suit of Hector is an example of this.* If, however, 
the object could have been achieved better or just 
as well without sacrifice of technical accuracy, then 
it is not justifiable, for, if possible, there should 
be no error at all in any part of the poem. Again 
one must ask of which kind is the error, is it an error 
in poetic art or a chance error in some other field ? 
It is less of an error not to know that a female stag 
has no horns than to make a picture that is un- 
recognizable. 

Next, supposing the charge is “ That is not true,” 
one can meet it by saying “ But perhaps it ought 
to be,” just as Sophocles said that he portrayed 
people as they ought to be and Euripides portrayed 
them as they are. If neither of these will do, then 
say, ‘‘ Such is the tale”; for instance, tales about 
gods. Very likely there is no advantage in telling 
them, and they are not true either, but may well 
be what Xenophanes declared ’—all the same such 


assault on Homeric theology at the end of the sixth or the 
beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
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14 pace. TO. be iaws od BéAriov pev, GAN’ ovrws elyev, 
/ 


15 


16 


17 


ae here 
oiov Ta. Trept TOV draw, eYXES dé op opé emt 
cavpurhpos” ” otrw yap Tor evoplov, wamrep Kal 
vov ’IdAvpuoi. 

Mlept d€ Tod Kahds 7 7 [7 Karas 7 y) elpy Tat TwWL 7} 
TET PAKTaL ov Hovey oKeTTEoV els avTo TO Te 
TMpaylwevov 7) elpyj.evov BAérrovra et omrovdatov iY 
pabr ov, ara Kal eis TOV mpdrrovra. 7) Aéyovta mpos 
ov } OTE 7) OTW ) ov eveKev, olov et i puetLovos ayabob, 
iva yevnrat, <p petlovos Kaxod, va dmroyevnTat. 

Ta de Tos Ty AeEw op@vra bet duadveww, olov 
yrdrry © ovphas Lev mparov’ | lows yep od TOUS 
TpLovous déyer AAA Tods dvAaKas: Kal Tov AdAwva 
“Os p’ 7 Tow eidos pev env Kakds’’ od} TO cpa 
aovpueTpov aAAd TO Tpdcwroyv aicypdv, TO yap 
evedes of Kpares <to» edrpdcwrov Kadobat Kal 
70 ““lCwpdtepov dé Képate’’ ot TO GkKpaTov ws 
oivodAvéw adda 76 Oattov. 7d dé KaTa weradopav 
etpntat, olov “‘ ddAow ev pa Geol te Kal avépes 
evdov mavydyior’’> dua d€ dnow “7 Tor 67 és 


1 By. inserts the article which the sense requires. 


@ Iliad, x. 152. Problem: “ Surely a bad stance: they 
might so easily fall and cause alarm.’ Solution: ‘‘ Homer 
does not defend it. He merely states a fact.’ It is thus 
that we excuse “ unpleasant ”’ fiction. 

> Jl. i. 50: “ The mules and swift-footed hounds he 
first beset with his arrows.” Apoilo is sending plague 
upon the Greek army. Problem: ‘‘ Why should he first 
attack the mules?” Solution: ‘The word may here 
mean ‘ sentinels.’ ” 


COIS Se ole OS One that was verily evil in form but swift 
in his running.” Problem: ‘If Dolon were deformed, 
how could he run fast?’’ Solution: ‘‘ Form’ may here 


29) 


mean ‘ feature. 
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is the tale. In another case, perhaps, there is no 
advantage but “such was the fact,” e.g. the case 
of the arms, “Their spears erect on butt-spikes 
stood,” * for that was then the custom, as it still is 
in Illyria. 

As to the question whether anything that has 
been said or done is morally good or bad, this must 
be answered not merely by seeing whether what has 
actually been done or said is noble or base, but by 
taking into consideration also the man who did or 
said it, and seeing to whom he did or said it, and when 
and for whom and for what reason; for example, 
to secure a greater good or to avoid a greater evil. 

Some objections may be met by reference to the 
diction, for example, by pleading “ rare word,” e.g. 
ovpjas ev mparov, for perhaps he means not mules 
but sentinels.?’ And Dolon, “ One that was verily 
evil of form,” it may be not his deformed body but 
his ugly face, for the Cretans use “ fair-formed ”’ for 
“ fair-featured.’”’° And again “ Livelier mix it ” may 
mean not undiluted as for drunkards but quicker.4 
Other expressions are metaphorical, for example : 


Then all the other immortals and men lay all night in 
slumber. 


while yet he says : 
¢ Tl. ix. 202: 
* Set me, Menoetius’ son, a larger bowl for the mingling, 


Livelier mix it withal and make ready for each one a 
beaker.” 
Problem: ‘“‘‘ Livelier’ suggests intemperance.” Solution : 
*“ Perhaps the word means ‘ quicker.’”’ Similar scruples 
emended the lines in ‘‘ Young Lochinvar” to read: 
** And now am I come with this pretty tnaid 
To dance but one measure, drink one lemonade.” 
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> ~ , , 

meSlov 76 Tpwikov abprnaciev, addy oupiyywv 8 

7 ” ‘\ A / - ‘A ~ rr , ‘ 

ouadsov’’* TO yap mavTes avTt <Tod> ToAAot Kara 

~ , 
pueradopay elipntat, TO yap wav Todd TL’ Kal TO 
, ‘ A 

“olin 8° dupopos”’ Kata wetapopav, TO yap yvw- 

plLwratov jLovov. 

‘A \ , a eT z Zr i. 

18 Kara 6€ mpoowdtav, womep ‘Immias eAvey oO 

A Es 

@dovos 76 “ didopev b€ of” Kal “To ev ob KaTa- 

19 7UOerar ouBpw.’ 7a dé diapécer, oiov ’EpmedordAjs 
9 , 2Q7 

“atha 8€ Ovy7’ edvovto, Ta mplv udBov abdvara 
A ~1 , “ce 

20 Cwpa te mplv Kéxpyto.” Ta dé audiBoria, “ 7ap- 
/ / > 

wynKev dé TAdw vvE-’ TO yap TAciw adiBodrov €aTw. 


@ JI. ii. 1, 2 (quoted by mistake for JI. x. 1) and x. 13, 14: 
* Then all the other immortals and all the horse-crested 

heroes 

Night-long slumbered, but Zeus the sweet sleep held 
MObgeme en Cll il-he >) 

Yea, when indeed he gazed at the Trojan plain, Agamemnon 

Marvelled at voices of flutes and of pipes and the din of 
the soldiers.” (Jl. x. 13, 14) 


Problem: “ If all were asleep, who was playing the flute ?” 
Solution: “This may be a metaphor; as explained in 
chapter xxi., ‘all’ is one kind or species of ‘ many,’ and 
thus by transference ‘all’ is used for ‘ many,’ the species 
for the genus.” 

> Tl. xviii. 489 : 
“She alone of all others shares not in the baths of the 

Ocean.” 

The reference is to the Great Bear. Problem: ‘‘ Why does 
Homer say ‘ she alone’ when the other Northern Constella- 
tions also do not set?” Solution: ‘“ As in the last instance, 
this may be * metaphorical,’ i.e. the genus, ‘ sole,’ may be here 
used by transference for one of its species, ‘ best known.’ ”’ 

¢ Jl. ii. 15. Our text is different. Aristotle, who 
quotes the line again elsewhere, read thus : 

““ No longer the gods in the halls of Olympus 
Strive in their ‘plans, for Hera has bent them all to her 
purpose 
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Yea, when indeed he gazed at the Trojan plain Aga- 
memnon 
Marvelled at voices of flutes. ... 


“All” is used instead of “ many — metaphorically, 
“all” being a species of “many.’* And again, 

“Alone unsharing”’® is metaphorical; the best 
known is called the only one. 

By intonation also; for example, the solutions oF 
Hippias of Thasos, his “ didopev De, ou. Sand 
pev ov KatamvGerat opBpw ” @; and by Pe oumtion: 
for example, the lines of Empedocles : 


Soon mortal grow they that aforetime learnt 
Immortal ways, and pure erstwhile commingled.¢* 


Or again by ambiguity, e.g. tapiyqkev b€ tAEw Vvé, 


Thus by her prayers; and we grant him to win the boast 
of great glory.” 


Zeus is instructing the Dream, whom he is sending to lure 
Agamemnon to disaster. Problem: ‘‘ The last statement 
is a lie.” Solution: ‘‘ Change the accent and the statement 
didowev 6€ of becomes a command (the infinitive d.dduevor 
written in a shortened form and used as an imperative). 
The lie will then be told by the Dream and not by Zeus, 
who may thus save his reputation for veracity.” 
a Tac, S27 
“A fathom high from the earth there rises a stump all 
withered, 
A stump of an oak or a pine, that rots not at all in the 
rain.” 
Problem: ‘‘ The last statement is incredible.” Solution: 
a Alter, the breathing and rd pév od becomes 7d pév of and 
means ‘ part of it rots in the rain.’ ” 


"he problem i is whether ‘‘ erstwhile ” goes with “ pure ” 
or with “‘ commingled.” The former interpretation seems 
to give the best solution. Empedocles is speaking of the 
elements or atoms. 
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21 Ta be KaTa TO €Jos THs Aefews. TOV KeKpajLevov" 
olvov dacw elvar, dMev meroinrar “ Kunis veo- 
TEVKTOU KaGOLTEpoLO’* Kal xaAkéas Tovs TOV 
otdnpov epyalopevous, obev etpyyTat é Tavupndas 

ub olvoxoevew, od muvdvtwr otvov. ein 8 av TobTa 
ye KaTa petapopdy. 

22 Met d¢€ Kal oTav ovopd Te brevavtiopid. Tl Soxh 
onuatvew, emuaxorrely TogaXas dy onpnvere TOOTO 
év TO elpnpwevn, olov To “TH p’ EoXETO yaAKeov 
eyxos,’ TO TaUTy kwdvOjvar ToTaYas evdeXeTOL— 

23 di 7) <HdL” os pedrtor’ av tis drroAd Bor KaTa THY 

24 KATAVTUKPD 7) WS PAavcov Aéyet, 6 6Te eva GAdyws 

1461b TpouToAauBovovew Kat avrot Katayndiodpevoe 


1 By.’s second edition follows the copies in reading 7dv 
Kexpamevoy for A® ray Kexpamévwr, 

2 V. suggests but does not print the second wéi, It is in 
one of the “‘ copies,’’ Riccardianus 46. 


Dts 258 


“Come now, the night is far spent and at hand is the 
dawning, 
Far across are the stars and more than two parts of the 
night-time 
Are gone, but a third is still left us.” 


Problem: If “*more than two parts” are gone, a third 
cannot be left. Solution: +\éw here means “full,” é.e. “ the 
full night of two-thirds” =“ full two-thirds of the night is 
gone,”’ and so Homer’s arithmetic is saved. 

> Problem: ‘‘ Greaves are made not of tin but of an 
alloy of tin and copper.’’ Solution: ‘‘ Compounds are 
called by the name of the more important partner. Just 
as a mixture of wine and water is called ‘ wine,’ so here an 
alloy of tin and copper is called * tin.’’’ So, too, is whisky 
and water called “ whisky.” 

° Nectar : gods : : wine : men. Therefore, according to 
the rules i metaphor in chapter xxi. -, nectar may be called 

‘wine’ “the wine of the gods.” 
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where wXciw is ambiguous.* Others according to 
the habitual use of the phrase, e.g. wine and water 
is called “ wine”’ so you get the phrase “ greaves 
of new-wrought tin” ;® or workers in iron are called 
“braziers,”’ and so Ganymede is said to pour wine 
for Zeus, though they do not drink wine. This 
last might however be metaphorical.° 

Whenever a word seems to involve a contra- 
diction, one should consider how many different 
meanings it might bear in the passage, e.g. in “ There 
the bronzen shaft was stayed,’’* we should ask in 
how many ways “being stayed”’ might be taken, 
interpreting the passage in this sense or in that, and 
keeping as far as possible from the attitude which 
Glaucon * describes when he says that people make 
some unwarrantable presupposition and having them- 
selves given an adverse verdict proceed to argue 


€ Il. xx. 272: 


** Nay but the weighty shaft of the warlike hero Aeneas 

Brake not the shield; for the gold, the gift of a god, did 
withstand it. 

Through two folds it drave, yet three were beneath, for 
Hephaestus, 

Crook-footed god, five folds had hammered ; two were of 
bronze-work, 

Two underneath were of tin and one was of gold; there 
the bronzen 

Shaft of the hero was stayed in the gold.” 


Problem: ‘‘ Since the gold was presumably outside for the 
sake of ornament, how could the spear be stayed in the gold 
and yet penetrate two folds?” Bywater suggests as a 
solution that ‘‘ the plate of gold sufficed to stop the course 
of the spear, though the spear-point actually pierced it and 
indented the underlying plates of brass.” 

¢ This may well be the Glaucon mentioned in Plato’s 
Ton as an authority on Homer. 
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ovMoyilovrat, Kal os etpnkOros 6 Tt SoKket ém- 


25 TYULOOW, av drrevayriov 7 ™) abr av olnget. TovTO 


26 
27 


28 


29 


30 


de memovbe Ta mepl "Tedpvov. olovTar ‘yap avrov 
Adkwva eivac: dromov obv TO pn evTUxeEV Tov 
ef 7A€paxov are els Aaxedatpova efovra. To 
8° tows exer @omep ob Kedadnves pace map’ 
aitav yap yhwat A€yovar tov ’Odvacéa Kat elvat 
*Ixadvov add ote “Ikdpiov: bv audprnua dé To 
mpoBAnua etKds eoTw. 

“Ohas dé TO advvarov [Lev 7pos THY motnow 7) Tpos 
TO BeArvov 7 7 Tpos THY ddgav det avayew. mpds Te 
yap THY Toinow atpercorepov mfavov advvarov 7 
dariBavov Kal duvarov’ <Kal el advvatov>" TovovTous 
etvat, otov Levd€us eypager, adda BéAtiov: TO ‘yap 
Tapddery uc det Urepexyew. 

IIpos a paow Tadoya. otrw Te Kal ort TOTE ODK 
dAoyov € eoTw* etos yap Kal mapa TO €lKOS yiveobar. 
Td. 8? drevavtiws® etpnyceva. ovTw oKorrety aomep. ot 
ev tots Adyous EAeyyou €f TO abTO Kal mpds TO adro 
Kat aoatTws, WoTe Kal avrov 7) Tos a avros Aye 
7 O av Ppovenos brobijrac. 6p om emruripnars Kal 
aroyig Kal pox Onpia, orav py) avayKns ovons pn bev 
Xpnonrae TO ardyw, Oorep Edpurids T® Alyel, 
NTH movnpia, donep ev ’Opéory tod Meveadov. 


" V. suggests but does not print the words inserted. They 
are confirmed by the Arabic transcript. 


2 Wrevaytiws By. second edition for A& brevdytia as. 


2 Penelope’s father. 
> See chapter vi. § 15. 
° Kurip. Medea, 663. In Aristotle’s opinion there is no 


good reason for Aegeus’s appearance and no good use is 
made of it. 


4 See p. 54, note d. 
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from it, and if what they think the poet has said 
does not agree with their own preconceived ideas, 
they censure him, as if that was what he had said. 
This is what has happened in the case of Icarius.* 
They assume that he was a Spartan and therefore 
find it odd that when Telemachus went to Sparta 
he did not meet him. But the truth may be, as 
the Cephallenians say, that Odysseus married a wife 
from their country and that the name was not 
Iearius but Icadius. So the objection is probably 
due to a mistake. 

In general any “ impossibility ’’ may be defended 
by reference to the poetic effect or to the ideal or 
to current opinion. For poetic effect a convincing 
impossibility is preferable to that which is un- 
convincing though possible. It may be impossible 
that there should be such people as Zeuxis® used 
to paint, but it would be better if there were; for 
the type should improve on the actual. 

Popular tradition may be used to defend what 
seems irrational, and you can also say that sometimes 
it is not irrational, for it is likely that unlikely 
things should happen. Contradictions in terms must 
be examined in the same way as an opponent’s 
refutations in argument, to see whether the poet 
refers to the same thing in the same relation and 
in the same sense, and has contradicted either what 
he expressly says himself or what an intelligent 
person would take to be his meaning. It is right, 
however, to censure both improbability and depravity 
where there is no necessity and no use is made of 
the improbability. An example is Euripides’ intro- 
duction of Aegeus° or (of depravity) the character 
of Menelaus in the Orestes.4 
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= / > ~ Ld 
32 Ta pev odv emitysnpata ex TrévTe eid@v pepovow 
y la nn {4 \ ” e 
}) yap ds advvara 7 ws dAoya 7 ws PAaBepa 7) ws 
\ \ > / \ ‘ / 
drevaytia } Ws Tapa THY ophoTHTa THY KaTA TEXVIV. 
A > ~ /, 
at 5€ Avces ek TOV eipnuevwv apiludv oKemréat, 
claw d€ dwdexa. 
, ¢€ > \ , hal 
26. Ildrepov d€ BeATiwy 7 €momoUKn pYyLnows 7 
” > \ ¢ 8 
27) Tpayikn, Svamropyceev av Tis. EL yap 1 ATTOV 
/ rs oh? \ / / 
optic? BeATiwv, TovavTyn 8 7 mpos BeAtlous Peatas 
a g e \ a 
eotw ael, Alay SAAoV OTe 7) <Tpos» aTavTA jLLJLov- 
\ iy 
3 Levn PopTiKy ws yap ovK alcfavopevwy av pH 
A ~ 4 € 
avtos mpoc0h, moAAjyv Kivnow Kwobdvtat, olov ot 
~ 4 5) , / A 
fhadrot avrAnrat KvAwpevot av Stoxov déy pysetobat, 
A v \ aA nn 7, v ~ 
Kal €AKovtes TOV Kopudatov av LKvAAav avrAdow. 
41) pev ody Tpaywmdia ToLa’Ty EoTlV, Ws Kal of Tpd- 
Tepov Tovs vaTépouvs av’T@v wovTo vroKpitds’ ws 
, a ¢ Zz / ¢ T , A 
av yap brepBaddrovta iOyKov 6 Muvvickos tov 
= TAN > / 7, \ / \ \ 
KadXurmidnv éexader, tovattn S€ dd€a Kal rept 
/ s ¢ > e > ” \ > 4 
1462a ILwvdapov mv: ws 8 obror [8’] Exovor pos adbtovs, 
51) OAn TEXVN TPOS THY ETTOTTOLLaY EEL” THY peVv OdV 
mpos eatas emekets dacw eclvar <ol> ovdev 
~ , 
d€ovtar TOV oxXnuaTwv, THv Se TpayiKnVY pos 
/ > fe 23 w /, ~ oe nn ” 
pavrous: et odv hopTiKy Xe(pwv SHAov OTe av ein. 


1 By. adds zpés which the argument certainly requires. 


® i.e. any expression that is criticized should be considered 
with reference to (1) things as they were; (2) things as they 
are; (3) things as they are said to be; (4) things as they seem 
to be; (5) things as they ought to be. Further, we should 
consider whether (6) a rare word or (7) a metaphor is 
used; what is the right (8) accent and (9) punctuation; 
also whether there may be (10) ambiguity and what is (11) 
the habitual use of the phrase; also we may refer to (12) 
the proper standard of correctness in poetry as distinct from 
other arts. 
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The censures they bring are of five kinds; that 
things are either impossible or irrational or harmful 
or inconsistent or contrary to artistic correctness. 
The solutions must be studied under the heads 
specified above, twelve in number.? 

26. The question may be raised whether the epic 
or the tragic form of representation is the better. 
If the better is the less vulgar and the less vulgar 
is always that which appeals to the better audience, 
then obviously the art which makes its appeal to 
everybody is eminently vulgar. And indeed actors 
think the audience do not understand unless they put 
in something of their own, and so they strike all sorts 
of attitudes, as you see bad flute-players whirling 
about if they have to do “‘ the Discus,” or mauling the 
leader of the chorus when they are playing the 
“ Seylla.”* So tragedy is something like what the 
older school of actors thought of their successors, for 
Mynniscus used to call Callippides “ the monkey,” 
because he overacted, and the same was said of 
Pindarus.4 The whole tragic art, then, is to epic 
poetry what these later actors were compared to their 
predecessors, since according to this view epic appeals 
to a cultivated audience which has no need of actor’s 
poses, while tragedy appeals to a lower class. If then 
it is vulgar, it must obviously be inferior. 


> Aristotle first states the popular condemnation of tragedy 
on the ground that it can be and often is spoilt by the stupid 
vulgarity of actors. So might spectators of certain produc- 
tions of Shakespeare in their haste condemn the poet. The 
refutation of this view begins at § 6. 

TC. Cha xve $8: 

4 Mynniscus acted for Aeschylus: Callippides belonged 
to the next generation, end of fifth century. Pindarus is 
unknown. 
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6 TWparov pev od THS TouTURTS % KaTnyopla aAAd 
THS SrroKpuruKhs, emel ETL Teprepyaleobar Tots 
onpLetous Kal pa wdobvra, orrep [eort | Lwot- 
oTpatos, Kal diddovra, Orrep errolet Mvaoieos 6 

7°Omovvtios. ita ove KWnols daca a7o- 
doxaarea, elep pn opxnars, adn’ 7) davruy, 6 orep 
Kal Kaddurmion CTETLLATO Kal vov adous ws ovK 

8 edevbepas yuvatkas [yLoUpLevenY ere 7 Tpaywola 
Kal avev KWI}TEWs movet TO avTAs, wamep 7 e770- 
mrouta.” oud yep, Too dvaywaokew pavepa orrota. Tis 
€orw” el ovv €oTe Ta ‘a aAXa KpeitTwv, TOOTS ye 
ovK avayKatov attH trapyew. 

9 “Exrevra, dude mavT €xet Goattep 7) emromroula (Kal 

10 yap TO bEeTpPw eeore xpjovac), Kai ET ov [Luk pov 
[4épos THY [ovatKrY Kal Tas oppers, bu 7s at 7dovat 

11 ovviorayra evapyeorara: cira Kal TO evapyes exet 

12 Kal ev TH dvayveocer Kal él Tov epywv" ETL TO év 

1402 b €AaTTOVE UAKEL TO Tédos THS pyLncews elvar: (7d yap 
abpowrepov WOuov 7 n TOAD KeKpapLevov TO Xpory, 
Aéyw 8° ofov et Ts TOV Oidémowy Bein [etm] TOV 

13 Lopokheous ev ereou daots 4 “IAtas)> ere ayrrov 

puta. nt pious 7 TOV eToTOLav: (onpetov Sé, ex yap 

orroacoby peyunjoecos mAetous Tpaywotar wivoure): 

Wore av y mev eva p.00ov Toda, 7) Bpaxéws Seckvu- 

juevov jvoupov paivecbar, 7) éxo\ovboivra. T@ TOO 
[eTpov pHKEL ddaph. 

eyo de ofov eay €K mAcvoveny mpagewv 7 } ovy- 

14 Ketern, WoTEp 1) ‘Tras exee moa TowabTa [LEpn 

Kat  “Oddvocea Kal Kal? éavta exer péyebos: 

1 ula 7 By. for A® 7 pla. V. brackets 7. 


@ Both unknown. 
» Literally ‘‘ the length of the (proper) limit.” 
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First of all, this is not a criticism of poetry but 
of acting: even in reciting a minstrel can overdo 
his gestures, as Sosistratus did, or inasinging competi- 
tion, like Mnasitheus of Opus.? Besides it is not 
all attitudinizing that ought to be barred any more 
than all dancing, but only the attitudes of inferior 
people. That was the objection to Callippides ; 
and modern actors are similarly criticized for re- 
presenting women who are not ladies. Moreover, 
tragedy fulfils its function even without acting, just 
as much as epic, and its quality can be gauged by 
reading aloud. So, if it is in other respects superior, 
this disadvantage is not necessarily inherent. 

Secondly, tragedy has all the elements of the 
epic—it can even use the hexameter—and in 
addition a considerable element of its own in the 
spectacle and the music, which make the pleasure 
all the more vivid; and this vividness can be felt 
whether it is read or acted. Another point is that 
it attains its end with greater economy of length. 
What is concentrated is always more effective than 
what is spread over a long period; suppose, for 
example, Sophocles’ Oedipus were to be turned into 
as many lines as there are in the Ihad. Again, the 
art of the epic has less unity, as is shown by the 
fact that any one epic makes several tragedies. The 
result is that, if the epic poet takes a single plot, 
either it is set forth so briefly as to seem curtailed, 
or if it conforms to the limit of length® it seems 
thin and diluted. 

In saying that epic has less unity I mean an epic 
made up of several separate actions. The Jhad 
has many such parts and so has the Odyssey, and 
each by itself has a certain magnitude. And yet 
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Kaito. Tatra Toujpata avvéaTnKey ws evdéxeTar 
15 dptora Kal Ore udAvora pds mpdkews pipnors. et 
obv TovToLs Te Siadeper TA0W Kal ere TH THS TEXVNS 
épyw (det yap od Ti TUYodcay HSoviy ToLety adras 
dAAa tiv eipnuevyv) davepov Ott KpeitTwY ay €in 
paAXNov Tob Tédovs Tvyydvovca THs emomoulas. 

Ilept wev obv tpaywdias Kal érotouias, Kat adTa@v 
Kal Tov eld@v Kal TOV pep@v, Kal moca Kal Th 
Siadeper, Kal Tod ed 7) pr) Tives airiar, Kal mept 
emiTysnoewy Kal AVcewv, eipjofw Tocabra.... 


16 


2 i.e. the pleasure felt when by the representation of life 
in art “relief is given’’ to pity, fear, and other such 


AppiTionaL Notes 


P. 8,° The traditional definition is that the Dithyramb was 
sung to a flute accompaniment by a chorus in honour of 
Dionysus ; and that the Nome was a solo sung to a harp 
accompaniment in honour of Apollo, but it is not clear that 
Aristotle regarded the Dithyramb as restricted to the worship 
of Dionysus. Timotheus’s dithyramb mentioned in ch. xv. §8 
cannot have been Dionysiac. But there is good evidence 
to show that the dithyramb was primarily associated with 
Dionysus. 


P. 40, ? Vahlen and many other exponents of the Poetics 
confine the meaning of “ reversal’’ to the situation in which 
the hero’s action has consequences directly opposite to his 
intention and expectation. ‘There is much to be said for 
this interpretation, which stresses the irony at the heart of all 
tragedy. But it is too narrow for Aristotle’s theory. All 
tragedy involves a change of fortune (uerdBacis). In a 
“simple ’’ plot this is gradual; in a “‘ complex” plot it 
is catastrophic, a sudden revolution of fortune’s wheel. In 
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the composition of these poems is as perfect as can be 
and each of them is—as far as an epic may be—a 
representation of a single action. If then tragedy is 
superior in these respects and also in fulfilling its 
artistic function—for tragedies and epics should pro- 
duce not any form of pleasure but the pleasure we 
have described *—then obviously, since it attains its 
object better than the epic, the better of the two is 
tragedy. 

This must suffice for our treatment of tragedy 
and epic, their characteristics, their species, their 
constituent parts, and their number and attributes ; 
for the causes of success and failure ; and for critical 
problems and their solutions. . . . 


emotions, or, to use a term now prevalent, when such 
emotions are “‘ released.”’ Cf. chapter xiv. § 3. 


AppitionaL Nores—(continued) 


some of the greatest tragedies, but not in all, this is the 
result of action designed to produce the opposite effect. 


P. 46, * Whether Aristotle regards the “‘ flaw ’”’ as intellectual 
or moral has been hotly discussed. It may cover both senses. 
The hero must not deserve his misfortune, but he must cause 
it by making a fatal mistake, an error of judgement, which 
may well involve some imperfection of character but not 
such as to make us regard him as “‘ morally responsible ”’ 
for the disasters although they are nevertheless the con- 
sequences of the flaw in him, and his wrong decision at a 
crisis is the inevitable outcome of his character (cf. ch. vi. § 24). 


P. 51, ° This does not necessarily imply that Aristotle 
reckons Euripides ‘‘a modern,” since the Greek can equally 
mean “‘ Euripides as well as other old dramatists.” 


P. 63, ° The text is obscure, and our ignorance of the play 
or rhapsody adds to the darkness, but the reference may be to 
the ruse, common in detective stories, of misleading the 
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AppitionaL Notes—(continued) 


audience by false clues in order to make the final revelation 
more effective. 


P. 69, ® A Satyr play by Aeschylus. The Phorcides were 
sisters of the Dragon who kept the garden of the Hesperides, 
and they lived ‘“‘ under Scythia.”” The Prometheus is not 
the Prometheus Bound but another Satyr play, probably by 
Aeschylus. 


P. 95, > ‘“* Entertainment ’’ must mean a festival. At the 
City Dionysia three poets competed, each with three trage- 
dies. By the end of the fifth century only one Satyr play 
was performed at each festival. But the tragedies were 
longer than those we possess. It is therefore likely that the 
nine tragedies together with one Satyr play amounted to 
about 15,000 lines. The Jliad contains between 16,000 and 
17,000 lines. 

P. 97, © Iliad, xxii. 205 sq. ‘‘ And to the host divine 
Achilles nodded with his head a sign and let them not launch 
their bitter darts at Hector, lest another should win glory 
by shooting him and Achilles himself come second.” 


P. 99, ° In Sophocles’ Hlectra the plot hinges on a false 
story of Orestes’ death by an accident at the Pythian games. 
Presumably the anachronism shocked Aristotle. 
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ON THE SUBLIME 


WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION BY 


W. HAMILTON FYFE 


PRINCIPAL AND VICE CHANCKLLOR, QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, CANADA 
FORMERLY FELLOW OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 
AND HEADMASTER OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL 


NOTE ON THE TEXT 


Tue oldest and best manuscript of this treatise is the 
Paris manuscript 2036 of the 10th century, which is 
probably the source from which all the other existing 
manuscripts are derived. From it twenty pages, 
more than two-thirds of the whole, are unfortunately 
lost. It is designated P. 

The text here printed is based on Vahlen’s fourth 
edition (1910) of Otto Jahn’s text. Readings which 
are neither in P nor in Vahlen’s 1910 text are 
recorded in footnotes, 
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IIEPI T¥OTS 


1 To A ~ K Nb / a ‘ 
. To pev tod KexAlov ovyypappatiov, 6 mepi 
Cc oA € + 
tysous ovvetaéaro, avackoToupevois Hutv ws olaba 
Kkown, Loorovure Tepevtiavée pidtrate, tamewdre- 
~ \ 4 ~ 
pov edavn tis OAns trobécews, Kat yKLOTA TOV 
, > , > , ey hv? e 
Kaiplwy edamtouevoy od ToAAjy te WdhéAELav, 5 
A \ / ~ 
pedAvora de? oroxalecbar Tov ypadovta, TepiTo.oby 
eo 
a 22) 
Tois évtuyyavovow: elt’ emt maons texvodoyias 
Sveiv amarroupevwy, mpotepov prev ToD SetEar, ti TO 
€ / / \ ~ / ~ / \ 
tmokeipevov, Sevtépou S€ TH Taker, TH Suvaper Se 
Kupiwtépov, THs av nutv av’To TobTo Kal du’ av 
h \ -. a ¢ / 
twwv peOddwy KTnTOV yevorTo, Guws 6 Kexidtos 
A \ 
motov pev Te Umapyer TO BYyAov did pupiwy dowv 
ws ayvoodat Tweiparat Secxvivar, 70 Se bu’ 6Tov Tpd- 
an / > , 
mov Tas €avtayv dices mpoayew laoxyvouwev av e€is 
\ , See > sQ2 9 € > 
moony peyeOous emidoaw, odK old’ Orws ws odK 
a \ 
avayKatov mapéAurev: Any tows TovTovi pev Tov 
> a ~ > 
avdpa ody ovTws aitidcfar Tv exAcAEtpevwr, 
~ ~ , \ A 0 > = 
Ws abthis THs emwolas Kal orrovdrs agvov émawetv. 
, Rs \¢ , 
eel 0 evereAevow Kal Has Te TrEpL visous TaVTWS 
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ON THE SUBLIME 


1. You know, my dear Postumius Terentianus, that 
when we were studying together Cecilius’s@ little 
treatise on the Sublime we found it was too trivial 
to satisfy the full demands of the subject and 
omitted altogether to touch upon the main points, 
and that consequently it does not render to its 
readers very much of that assistance which should 
be an author’s chief aim. Moreover, in every 
systematic treatise there are two requisites: the 
author must first define his subject, and secondly, 
though this is really more important, he must show 
us how and by what means of study we may reach 
the goal ourselves. Cecilius, however, while assum- 
ing our ignorance and endeavouring by a thousand 
instances to demonstrate the nature of the sublime, 
apparently thought it unnecessary to deal with the 
means by which we may be enabled to educate our 
natures to the proper pitch of elevation. Still, so 
far as Cecilius is concerned, we ought perhaps rather 
to praise him for the mere conception of such a treat- 
ise and the trouble spent upon it than to blame him 
for his omissions. But since you have now required 
me in my turn to prepare some notes on the sublime 
2 A Sicilian rhetorician, in religion a Jew, who taught 

at Rome in the time of Augustus. 
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eis ov tropyvnwaticacba xdpw, pepe, eb te 81) 
Soxotduev avdpacr modutikots TefewpynKevar xprj- 
ciysov, emuoKxepapieba. adros & ipiv, éraipe, 7a 
€ml pepous, ws méhuKas Kal KabyjKel, ovveTiKpweis 
adn Deorara: ed yap 517 6 amodnvdpevos, Tt Beois 
Gpovoy exoper, “ edepyeotay ” elmas “‘ Kat adAr}- 


3 Dear.’ ’  vpaduv d€ mpos cé, gidrare, TOV TraLoelas 


179 v. 


emioTnuova, axedov amjAAaypar Kal Tod bia TAELd- 
vwv mpotmotifecbar, ws aKpoTys Kat e€ox7 Tis 
Adywv eott Ta ty, Kal TounTO@v Te ot péyroToe Kal 
, > ” BD > , \ > / 

avyypadéwy otk aAdobev 7 evbevde Tobey empu- 
Tevoay Kal Tats éavt@v mepieBadov evKAclats Tov 
aldva. ov yap els mea) Tos akpowpevovs adr’ 
els ExoTaow dyer TA Urephva: TavTn bé ye adv 
exTrAn€et Tob miBavod Kal Tod mpos xdpw ael Kpare? 

\ / ” \ \ \ ‘3 \ \ bel fe) 
TO Javydouor, elye TO wey mLBavov ws Ta ToAAA ep 
Hiv, Tadra dé duvacreiay Kal Biav duayov mpoo- 
p€povTa TavTos eTavw TOD akpowpevov Kablorarat: 
Kal THY Lev eEpTreiplay THs edpécews Kal THY TOV 
mpaypnatwy taéw Kal olkovouiav otk e& évos 

29> 9 A > \ a) =~ , , 
ovd’ ex dveiv, Ex dé TOD GAOV TOV Adywr vgous pores 
exdaivomwevny op@yev, vyos S€ mov Katplos ef - 
eveyOev Ta Te mpdypara dikny oKnmTob mdvTa bu- 
efopyoev Kal TV TOD prtopos evOds abpdav evedet- 
€aro dUvauw. Tatra yap ola Kal Ta TapamAjoa, 
Tepevtiave ydvoTe, Kav adbros €k melpas bdhnyy- 
oauo. 

€ a + ne al / > > lod iwi ls 
2. “Hyiv & exetvo Sivaropytéov ev apy, et €orw 


* This remark is attributed both to Pythagoras and to 
Demosthenes. 
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purely for your own sake, let us then see whether 
our views have any real value for public speakers ; 
and in the details of our inquiry you yourself, my 
friend, will, I am sure, do what duty and your 
heart alike dictate and give me the benefit of your 
unbiased judgement. For he spoke well who, in 
answer to the question, ‘“‘ What have we in common 
with the gods?” said ‘‘ Kindness and Truth.” @ 
Further, writing for a man of such learning and 
culture as yourself, dear friend, I almost feel freed 
from the need of a lengthy preface showing how the 


Sublime consists in a consummate excellence and 


distinction of language, and that this alone gave to 
the greatest poets and historians their pre-eminence 
and clothed them with immortal fame. For the 
effect of genius is not to persuade the audience but 
rather to transport them out of themselves. In- 
variably what inspires wonder casts a spell upon us 
and is always superior to what is merely convincing 
and pleasing. For our convictions are usually under 
our own control, while such passages exercise an 
irresistible power of mastery and get the upper 
hand with every member of the audience. 

Again inventive skill and the due disposal and 
marshalling of facts do not show themselves in one 
or two touches: they gradually emerge from the 
whole tissue of the composition, while, on the other 
hand, a well-timed flash of sublimity scatters every- 
thing before it like a bolt of lightning and reveals 
the full power of the speaker at a single stroke. 
But, as I say, my dear Terentianus, these and other 
such hints you with your experience could supply 
yourself, 

2. We must begin now by raising the question 
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tisous tis 7 Balous TEXVTS emrel TWES ddws olovrau 
Sunrarnoba tovs Ta Tovabra dyovras: els TEXVLKA 
mapayyeAuara. yervarau yap, oqot, Ta peyadoguy 
kal ov dudaKTa mapayiverar, Kal pula TEXYY mpos 
abra TO mepuxevar xelpo Te Ta Pvoika Epya, ws 
olovTar, Kal TH mavTi devAdtepa xabiorarat Tats 
2 Texvodroyiats KarackeNerevopeva. eye dé édey- 
xIjnoecbae Tooe” ETEPWS EXOV dnt, el emioKesarto 
Tes ore 7 Pvous, aomep Ta moAAa € ev Tots mabyruKxots 
Kal Sunpp€vous avr ovopoy, ovTws ouK elxatov Tt Kak 
TavTos dpeBoSov elvac diret* Kal ore avrn per 
mMpOtov TL Kal apyéeTuTov yevécews oToryetov éml 
mavrwy whéoTnKev, Tas 5€ ToGOTHTAS Kal TOV ed’ 
EkdoTov Kaipov ete dé THY amAaveoTaTHV doxnow 
\ a € \ / \ ~ 
Te Kal yphow tkav7) Tapopicar Kal ouveveyKely 7) 
jBodos- Kal ws emLKWOUVOTEPA, aura ep abray 
diva eTLOT HLS dotipicra Kal dveppariora €a- 
dévra ta peydda, emi povn, Th pop Kal apabe? 
TOA Acumopeva Set yap avrots ws KEVT pov moA- 
3AdKis, ovrw dé Kal yadwod: ézep yap 6 Anpo- 
abevns emt tod Kowod Tay avOpdmwv amodaiverat 
Blov, péyiotov pev eivar Tov ayaldy To edrvxeiv, 
devrepov S€ Kat ovK EAatTov 7d ed BovrcJecbat, 
omep ols ay pur) Taph ovvavarpet TavTws Kat Barepov, 
TOOT dy Kal emt Trav Aye elroupev, ws 7 pev 
pdors THY THS edruxias ratw € ETTEXEL, 7) TEXYY dé Thy 
Tis ebBovdias: TO d€ KUPLOTATOV, OTL KAL avTO TO 
eivai Twa TOV ev Adyous emt povn TH pvoer ouK 
adrobev Huds 7 mapa THs Téxvns expwabety Set> Ec 


* There seems no authority for taking this, as Pope does, 
in the sense of ‘  bathos.” The adjective Padus applied to 
mental qualities means ‘‘ deep,”’ not ‘‘ low.” 
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whether there is an art of sublimity or profundity, 
for some think those are» Taner APRs an to- 
bring such matters under systematic rules. Genius, 
it is said, is born and does not come of teaching, 
and the only art for producing it is nature. Works 
of natural genius, so people think, are spoiled and 
utterly demeaned by being reduced to the dry 
bones of rule and precept. For my part I hold that 
the opposite may be proved, if we consider that 
while in lofty emotion Nature for the most part 
knows no law, yet it is not the way of Nature to 
work at random and wholly without system. In 
all production Nature is the prime cause, the great 
exemplar; but as to all questions of degree, of the 
happy moment in each case, and again of the safest 
rules of practice and use, such prescriptions are 
the proper contribution of an art or system. We 
must remember also that mere grandeur runs the 
greater risk, if left to itself without the stay and 
ballast of scientific method, and abandoned to the 
impetus of uninstructed enterprise. For genius 
needs the curb as often as the spur. Speaking of 
the common life of men Demosthenes? declares 
that the greatest of all blessings is good fortune, and 
that next comes good judgement, which is indeed 
quite as important, since the lack of it often com- 
pletely cancels the advantage of the former. We 
may apply this to literature and say that Nature 
fills the place of good fortune, Art that of good 
judgement. And above all we must remember this : 
the very fact that in literature some effects come 
of natural genius alone can only be learnt from art. 


> Aristocrates, § 113. 
oe 4 ) 127, 
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Tail’, ws edn, emoyioarro Kal? éavrov 6 Tots 
ypnoropabotow emiTav, ovK dv €Tt, pol doxa, 
TEpLTTyy Kal Gypnotov THY emt THY mpoKeevwv 
Hynoato Pewpiar. 


3.0... Kal Kapivov ox@our paKiotov aédas. 
el yap tw” éatiotyov drsowar pdvov, 
piav Tapetpas mAckrayny XEyudppoov, 
oréyny mupwow Kal katavOpaxdcopar 
vov 8 od Kéxpayd mw TO yevvatov pédos. 


? SW. ~ > \ 4 € 
od Tpayika ért Tadra, adAa Tapatpaywoa, at mreK- 
~ ‘ 
Tdvat, Kal TO mpos otvpavoy e€eueiv, Kal TO TOV 
/ ) % lal \ % ae tea és 
Bopéav abAnriy Tovety, Kal Ta GAA EEFS* TeDSAWTaL 
fond aA / 

yap TH dpace Kat tefopvBynrar tats davtactais 
padov n dedetvwrat, Kav EKAOTOV adr av ™pos avyas 
dvacKomis, eK TOO hoPepod Kar’ dAtyov vrmovoorTeEt 
mpos TO evearadpovnToy. o7ov & ev tpaywoia, 
mpdypare oyKnp@ pvoer Kal emideyouevm oToppov, 
Spucos TO Tapa peAos oideiy dovyyvworov, oxony y 
a ofjuau Aoyous aAnOwots appdcevev. TavTH Kal TA 
Too Aeovrivov Topyiov yeAarac ypapovros “ Bép- 
Ens 6 TOV Tlepoay Zevs,’ Kai ‘ yores epipuxor 
Tapor,” Kat Twa TOV KadAabévous dvta ody bynra 
> \ & \ ” a \ 

adda pweTewpa, Kal ere pGAov ta KaAevtapyou: 

/ \ € \ \ ~ AY A / 

frowwdns yap avip Kat dvad@v Kata Tov Lodokréa 
“ wtKpots ev avdA\cKo.or, popBevds 8’ arep’ *Td ye piv 


2? From Aeschylus’s Oreithyia, now lost. The speaker is 
Boreas. 


» As these words are not in the quotation, some of it is 
presumably lost. 

¢ A historian who flourished about 300 B.c. 

4 Historian of Alexander the Great, his contemporary. 
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If then, I say, those who censure the students of 
this art would lay these considerations to heart, 
they would not, I fancy, be any longer inclined to 
consider the study of these subjects superfluous and 
useless. 


[Two pages of the us. are missing here.) 


Sooners 
Yea, though they check the chimney’s towering flame. 
For, if I spy one hearthholder alone, 

I'll weave one torrent coronal of flame 

And fire the steading to a heap of ash. 

But not yet have I blown the noble strain.¢ 


All this has lost the tone of tragedy : it is pseudo- 
tragic,—the “ coronals ”’ and “ spewing to heaven ”’ > 
and making Boreas a flute-player and all the rest 
ofit. The phrasing is turbid, while the images make 
for confusion rather than intensity. Examine each 
in the light of day and it gradually declines from 
the terrible to the ridiculous. Now seeing that in 
tragedy, which is essentially a majestic matter and 
admits of bombast, misplaced tumidity is none the 
less unpardonable, surely it is not likely to suit real 
speeches. Thus it is that people laugh at Gorgias of 
Leontini for calling Xerxes “the Persian Zeus,” and 
vultures “ living sepulchres ”’; also at certain phrases 
of Callisthenes ° which are not sublime but high- 
falutin, and still more at some of Cleitarchus’s 4 
efforts, an affected creature, blowing, as Sophocles 
says, ‘‘ on scrannel pipes, yet wasting all his wind.” ¢ 


¢ These lines, quoted in a fuller form by Cicero (Ad Att. 
ii. 16. 2), are probably from an Oreithyia by Sophocles. 
The gopBecd was a cheek-strap worn by pipers to check the 
flow of breath. The coronal in 1. 3 may be a blast of wind. 
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"Appuxparous TOLOTA KAL “Hynotou Kal Mdrpidos- 
modAaxod yap evdovardv €avtots Soxobyres ov 
3 Baxxevovow aAAa matlovaw. ddws 8 €ouxev evar 
TO oidelv € ev Tots padora dvadvAakroratov. dvoe 
yap dmavres ot peyélous eprepievor, pevyovTes 
dobevetas kat €npotntos KaTdyvwow, ovK ob 
orrws emt Tove’ dropepovrat, TevBopevor TO 
180 v. “ peyddov dmodabatvew 6 Ouws evyeves audprapa. 
4 kako d€ oyKoe Kal emt owparov Kat Adoywv ot 
xadvor Kal avaAnfers Kat paymore TEpUOTaVTES 
nuas eis TovvayTiov: ovdev yap, Pact, Enpdrepov 
vopwmucod. 
"AMG TO peVv oldody v dmepalpew BovrAeTat Ta vy, 
To d€ jetparcu@des aVvTUKpUS drevayTtov Tois peye- 
Beau TameWwov yap e€ dXdov Kal percporfuxov Kal T@ 
; : 
OvTe KaKov dyevy €oTatov. Tt ToT ovv TO jetpa~ 
KL@ES € eoTw; n dijAov ws oxoAaoTiK?) vonats, dO 
meprepylas Arjyoura ets ux poTnra; oAtcGatvovat 
eis TOUTO TO yevos OpEeyoprevor juev TOU TEpLTTOU 
Kat TeTFOUn|LEvOU Kat peddvora Tov 10€0s, emo) - 
5 Novtes dé els To poTrUKoy Kal KaolnAov. ToUTW 
TApaKerT ae Tpirov Tt Kaklas €ldos ev Tots ray ~ 
TLKOTS, omep 6 Oeddwpos mapev Oupoov exaAet. Eort 
dé maGos aKatpov Kal Kevov eva pur) bet mabous, 7 oy) 
apetpov eva peTplov det. moAAd yap WoTEp eK 
peOns Twes eis TA pHKeTL TOO TPdypaTos, ida 


? Amphicrates of Athens (first century s.c.), Hegesias of 
Magnesia (third century u.c.), Matris of Thebes (? second 


century B.c.), were rhetoricians of the bombastic “ Asiatic ” 
school. 


> b@ros means ** trash,” trumpery wares. 
¢ Theodorus was a Gadarene rhetorician of the first 
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You find the same sort of thing in Amphicrates too, 
and in Hegesias and Matris.¢ For often when they 
think themselves inspired, their supposed ecstasy 
is merely childish folly. Speaking generally, tumidity 
seems one of the hardest faults to guard against. 
For all who aim at grandeur, in trying to avoid the 
charge of being feeble and arid, fall somehow into 
this fault, pinning their faith to the maxim that 
“to miss a high aim is to fail without shame.” 
Tumours are bad things whether in books or bodies, 
those empty inflations, void of sincerity, as likely as 
not producing the opposite to the effect intended. 
For, as they say, “ there’s naught so dry as dropsy.” 

Tumidity then comes of trying to Joutdd the 
sublime. Puerility, on the other hand, is the exact 
‘opposite of grandeur ; utterly abject, mean-spirited, 
and in fact the most ignoble of faults. What then 
is puerility ? Is it not obviously the academic atti- 
tude, where over-elaboration ends in frigid failure ? 
Writers fall into this fault through trying to be 
uncommon and exquisite, and above all to please, 
and founder instead upon the tinsel ® reefs of affecta- 
tion. Closely allied to this is a third kind of fault 
peculiar to emotional passages, what Theodorus 
used to call “ Parenthyrson.”* This is emotion 
misplaced and pointless where none is needed, or 
unrestrained where restraint is required. For 
writers often behave as if they were drunk and 
give way to outbursts of emotion which the subject 
no longer warrants. Such emotion is purely sub- 


century B.c., one of whose pupils was the Emperor Tiberius. 
Parenthyrson means the poking in of the thyrsus at the 
wrong time, i.e. the affectation of Bacchanalian fury where 
no fury need be (Saintsbury). 
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éavTa@v Kal oxohuKd Tapapepovrat man" elTa mpos 
oddev metrovOoras aKxpoaras aoxnovotaw, cikoTws, 
eSeornKores m™pos ovK efor] KOTOS. mAqy Tept 
prev TOV TabyriK@y aAos Hiv atoKertar TOTOS. 

4. Oarepov dé Ov elrropey, Aéyon dé rob puxpod, 
mAnpns 6 Tiuatos, avip Ta bev aAAa tkavos Kal 
Tmpos Adywy € evlote peyeos ovK ddopos, moAvioTwp, 
EmWonTUKSS, TAnv aAdoTtpiwv jLev edeyaTiKtaros 
cpapryparoy, dverratabyros d€ lOlwv, b70 bé € Epa 
Tos Tod Eévas vonoets det Kwelv Fe eerie earns 
els TO TaLdapiwoearatov. mapalyjcojuat b€ Tavdpos 
év 7 Svo, eed) TA TAciw mpoeAaBev 6 Kexidios. 
eTawwa@v “Arefavd pov Tov péyav “Os Hv “Aotay 
oAnv” dnaiv “ ev éXKartoot TmapéeAaBev 7 dcous TOV 
brrep Tob mpos Ilépaas wodguov tavynyupiKov Adyov 
“Tooxparns eypaisev.”” Bavpwaory ye TOD Maxeddvos 
% mpos Tov copariy avyKpiows’ dyAov ydp, @ 
Tiare, ws ot Aaxedayrdvioe 51a TobTo TOND Tob 
‘Iooxparovs Kar avdpetav éXelmovTo, ered) ot ue 
TpLaKOVTA erent Meoonyny mapoeeen 6 O€ TOV 
TavnyupLKov €v [Lovols d€éKa ouveTdearo. Tots d€ 
*AOnvators drodow mepl LuceAlay tiva Tpomov 
emipwvel; ote “Ets TOV “Epujv aceByoavres Kal 
Trepucdiavres avToo Ta aydAwara., Oud totr’ €OwKav 
dikyv ody qKvora du’ eva avopa, 6 Os amo Tod Tapavopy- 
Gevros dua, tatépwy jv, ‘EpuoKparn Tov "Eppavos.” 
@are Oavudlew we, Tepevrrave more, mas ov Kal 
eis Avovicwov ypdder tov tUpavvov: “ émet yap eis 


@ See chap. ili. § 4. 


> A Sicilian historian at the end of the fourth century B.C. 


Seek as so critical that he was nicknamed ’Ezutiyacos, ‘ fault- 
finder,”’ 
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jective and consequently tedious, so that to an 
audience which feels none of it their behaviour looks 
unseemly. And naturally so, for while they are in 
ecstasy, the audience are not. However we have 
reserved another place in which to treat of emotional 
passages. 

4. The second fault of which we spoke above ¢ is 


Frigidity, of which there are many examples in ~~ ~~ 


Timaeus,? in other respects a capable writer and 
sometimes far from barren in greatness of style, 
learned, and full of ideas. Yet while keenly critical 
of others’ faults, he is blind and deaf to his own, and 
his insatiable passion for starting strange conceits 
often lands him in the most puerile bathos. I will 
only quote one or two examples from Timaeus, as 
Cecilius has forestalled me with most of them. In 
his eulogy of Alexander the Great he speaks of 
“one who subdued the whole of Asia in fewer 
years than Isocrates took to write his Panegyric 
urging war on Persia.” Surely this is an odd com- 
parison of the Macedonian to the sophist, for it is ob- 
vious, friend Timaeus, that on this showing Isocrates 
was a far better man than the Spartans, since 
they spent thirty years in subduing Messene, 
while he composed his Panegyric in no more than 
ten! Again, take his denunciation of the Athenian 
prisoners in Sicily: ‘‘ Having committed sacrilege 
against Hermes and mutilated his statues they were 
therefore punished, mainly owing to the action of a 
single man, who was kin on his father’s side to the 
injured deity, Hermocrates the son of Hermon.” 
This makes me wonder, my dear Terentianus, why 
he does not write of the tyrant Dionysius that 
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TOV Aia Kal TOV ‘Hpaxdca duos eyeveTo, dua 
Toor’ avrov Ato Kal ‘Hpardeténs THS Tupavvi os 
adetiovro.” ti det epi Tysatov Aéyew, omov ye 
Kat ot Tpwes exeivo, Revod@vra Aéyen cal IlAarwva, 
Kalrouye eK THs Lwxparovs ovres Tadatorpas, 
opws ova Ta ovrws puKpoxapi) ToTE éauT@v emiAav- 
Odvovtar; 6 pe ye ev TH Aaxedaroviey ypager 
modteia* ““ éxeivwy pev yotv irrov ev av Pwvyv 
~ e /, 
dKxovoats 7) tov Abivwr, FrTov 8 av Oppara OTpe- 
pats n TOV XaAkav, aidnporearépous &° av abrovs 
Hynoao Kal avtTa@yv Tov ev Tots op bahnots: TaAp- 
Gévwr.”” ?Audixparer Kat od Eevoddvre empere 
\ > cal > a € ~ / / / 
Tas ev Tots ofOadpmots 7udv Kopas A€yew tapGevous 
> / © Ye / ‘ ‘\ € / .? ~ 
aidjpovas: otov d€ “HpakdAets 70 Tas ardvTwr <5 
Kopas aloyvvTnAas elvar memetobar, Gov daaiv 
oveevi ovTws evonuaivecbar THv TWwwv avaideray 
e > al > a > \ “e > / \ 
ws ev Tots ofbadrpmots: irajov “‘ otvoBapés, Kuvos 
Opa’ exo ” dnolv. 6 pevtor Tipaios, ws 
coplov TWos ehamTopevos, OvdE ToOTO Fevodavre 
TO wuxpov Katehurev. dyai yoov emt Too "Ayaoo- 
KA€ous Kata TO T7)V dveyuay ETEpW Sedopevgy eK 
TO&v avaxaduTtTnpiwy apracavra ateNbetv, “6 ris av 
erroinoev ev dd0aduots Kdépas, 1) Tépvas exwv;”” 
Tl d€ 6 TaAAa Oeios IlAarwv; ras d€ATous béAwv 
> ~ ce / ” / Cm Saeet 2 lol ¢ a / 
elrreiv “‘ yparysavtes”’ dyoty “ ev rots tepots Ojaovaw 
kuTapittivas vias’: Kal maAw “‘ wepl dé TeryOv, 


@ Méyure, ey Evudepotuny av rH Umdprn 7d 


@ Since the genitive of Zeus is Acdés, this ironically supplies 
a conceit which matches Timaeus’ s play on *‘ Hermes”’ and 
‘‘Hermocrates the son of Hermon.” 

> The pupil of the eye, since it reflects a doll-like image 
of one who looks close into it, was called «épy, a maiden. 
Hence the conceit. Oddly enough our text of Xenophon 
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“ Having shown impiety towards Zeus and Heracles, 
he was therefore deprived of his tyranny by Dion? 
and Heracleides.” But why speak of Timaeus 
when those very demi-gods, Xenophon and Plato, 
for all their training in the school of Socrates, yet 
sometimes forget themselves in their fondness for 
such cheap effects. In his Constitution of Sparta 
Xenophon says, “‘ Certainly you would hear as little 
speech from these Spartans as from marble statues, 
and could as easily catch the eye of a bronze figure ; 
indeed you might well think them as modest as the 
maidens in their eyes.” It would have better suited 
Amphicrates than Xenophon to speak of the pupils 
in our eyes as modest maidens. And fancy believ- 
ing that every single man of them had modest 
pupils, when they say that people show their im- 
modesty in nothing so much as their eyes! Why, 
an impudent fellow is called “‘ Heavy with wine, 
with the eyes of adog.”’* However, Timaeus, laying 
hands as it were on stolen goods, could not leave 
even this frigid conceit to Xenophon. For example, 
speaking of Agathocles when he carried off his 
cousin from the unveiling ceremony 4 although she 
had been given in marriage to another, he says, 
“Who could have done such a thing, had he not 
harlots instead of maidens in his eyes?’ And what 
of the otherwise divine Plato? ‘“* They will inscribe 
and store in the temples,’ he says, “ cypress 
memorials,” ¢ meaning wooden tablets: and again, 
“ As for walls, Megillus, I would consent with Sparta 


reads ‘‘ maidens in their chambers” rav éy rots @addpos 
rapbévww, Xen. De re publica Laced. 3. 5. 

* Hom. Il. i. 225. 

4 i.e. the third day of the marriage ceremonies. 

* Laws, y. 741 c. 
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Kabevdew eav ev TH vi KaTaKeteva. ra. retx 


7 Kal [47) emavioracbae.” Kal TO ‘Hpoddrevov ov 


182r. 


TOppw, TO pavar Tas Kkahas yuvaixas  ahyndovas 
opbahuday.” Katrouye exeL Twa Tapapvbiary, ol 
yap map adT@ TAaVvTt Aéyorrés low ot ‘ BapBapor Kal 
év pé0n, ad ob8 ex TOLOUTWY Tpoowmav dua 
puxpowvylay KaXov a aoxnpovety mpos Tov al@va. 

5. “Amavra pévroe Ta ovTWS doepva dua play 
eudverat Tots Adyous aitiay, dia TO TEpl TAs voces 
Kawoamovoor , Tepl 6 87 padtora KopuBavr@aow 
ot viv. ap ay yap np Tayaba, oxedov am’ adr av 
ToUTwY Kal TA KaKd yevvaobat prret. Obey ert- 
popov els ouvraypdr oy Karophwow Ta TE Kady THS 
éppavetas Kal Ta vin Kal Tmpos TovroUs at 7pSovat, 
Kal abra Tatra, Kabdrep Tis emiTuxias, ovTws 
apxyat Kal drobécers Kal TOV evayTiwy KabloTavTaL. 
TOLOOTOY TwWS Kal at weTaBoAat Kal drepBoral Kal TA 
mAnOuvtika: delEowev 8 ev Tots Emeta TOV KivduvoY, 
ov €xew eoikaow. didrep avayKatoyv 757 Svamropety 
Kal vroribecba, dv Orov TpdmoU Tas avaKexpape- 
vas Kaklas Tots byyAots exdevyew duvapucOa. 

6. "Eore dé, @ piros, el zw meputomoaiwel? 
ev mpuwrous abapay TOO Kar’ aAnPevav dibous € €7TL- 
oTHnv Kal emikpLow. KalToL 70 mpayywa dvo- 

qmrov" n yap rev Abyeon Kplous ToAAAs €oTL 
metpas teXeuTatov emuyévynas od pry adn’, as 
elmetv ev Tapayye\uare, evred0ev mobev tows Tip 
dudyvwow avray ovKk advvatov mopilecbat. 

7. Etdévac ypx, pirrare, Oudre, xabldaep Kav TO 
Kow® iw oddév drdpye péya, 08 TO Katadpoveiy 


° Laws, vi. 778 p. Savin ae 
¢ Chapters xxiii. and xxxviii. 
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to let the walls lie slumbering on the ground and 
never rise again.’’* Herodotus’s phrase for fair 
women is not much better: “ eye torture ”’ he calls 
them.2 Yet he has some excuse, for in Herodotus 
this is said by the barbarians, who are, moreover, 
in their cups. Yet even in the mouths of such 
characters as these it is not right to display an 
unseemly triviality before an audience of all the 
ages. 

are eee sprung from the same seed, Saale that 
passion for novel ideas which is the prevalent craze 
_of the present day. For our virtues and vices spring 
from much the same sources. And so while beauty 
of style, sublime expression, yes, and agreeable 
phrasing all contribute to successful composition, yet 
these very graces are the source and groundwork no 
less of failure than of success And we must say 
the same, I suppose, about variety of construction 
and the use of exaggeration and the idiomatic plural. 
But we will show later® the danger which they seem 


to us to involve. We are, then, bound at once to_ 


raise the question and to/suggest]how we can avoid 
the faults that go so closely with the elevated style. 


6. And this, my friend, is the way. To obtain — 


first of all a clear knowledge and appreciation of 
what is really sublime. And yet that is no easy 
task. For judgement in literature is the last fruit 
of ripe experience. However, if I must speak by 
precept, it is not impossible perhaps that a true 
discernment in such matters may be derived from 
some such considerations as these. 

7. We must realize, dear friend, that as in our 
everyday life nothing is really great which it is a 
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eorw péya, olov mAobrou Tysat ddfae Tupavvides 
Kai daa 67) dada exer TOAD 70 EEwev mpoaTpaywoov- 
pevov odK av TO ye dpovipm ddfevev ayaba d7rep- 
Bdddovra, Gv abto To Tepidpoveiv ayalov od peé- 
tpiov: Oavpalovar yotv t&v éexovtwv adta uaAdov 
rovs duvapevous exew Kat da peyadorvylav brep- 
op@vras THSE Tov Kal emt TOV Sinppevewv ev TroLr- 
poact Kal Adyous emioKeTTéov, juny TWA LeyeDous hav- 
Taciay €xo. TovavTyy, 7) TOAD mpdcKELTAL TO ELKH 
mpoocavarAatTopevov, avamtuTToueva dé addAws 
evpiakoito yatva, mv Tod Oavudlew TO Trept- 
fpovetv edyevéatepov. voce yap Tws b70 TAAnBobs 
thbous emaiperal Te Hudv 7) Wvyr Kal yadpdov TL 
avaoTnua AapBavovoa tAnpotrar yapas Kal pweyad- 
avylas, Ws av? yevvijcaca OmEep TKOVCEV. OTaV 
ovv vm avdpos eudpovos Kal éumelpov Adywv 
moAAdKis akovdjevov TL Tmpos weyadodpoavyyy TiV 
poynv pon ovvdcatiOA und? eyKatareirn TH diavola 
trelov Tob Aeyowevov 7d avabewpovpevov, minty 
8’, av <o TO ovvexes emLoKOTAS, els drravenow, 
ovK av é7 addnfés vipos ein HExpt povns THS dors 
owldqevov. TOOTO yap TH ovtTe éya, ob 7oXA? rev 
7 avabewpyats, Svckoros 8é, uaAAov 8 advvatos 
7 Kate€avaoracis, loxupa Sé 1 pvypin Kal duceE- 
dAdeuros. Odws dé Kara vopule tin Kat adnbwa 
Ta dua TavTOs apeoKorTa Kal Taow. STav yap Tois 
amo dvadopwr emuTndevpdtwr Biwv Cyrwv AAcKiadv 


* Or ‘if its appeal is only to the ear.” 
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mark of greatness to despise, I mean, for instance, 
wealth, position, reputation, sovereignty, and all 
the other things which possess a deal of theatrical 
attraction, and yet to a wise man would not seem 
supremely good, since contempt for them is itself 
eminently good—certainly men feel less admiration 
for those who have these things than for those who 
could have them but are big enough to slight them— 
well, so it is with the grand style in poetry and 
prose. We must consider whether some of these 
passages have merely some such outward show of 
grandeur with a rich moulding of casual accretions, 
and whether, if all this is peeled off, they may not 
turn out to be empty bombast which it is more 
noble to despise than to admire? For the true 
sublime, by some virtue of its nature, elevates us: 
uplifted with a sense of proud possession, we are 
filled with joyful pride, as if we had ourselves pro- 
duced the very thing we heard. If, then, a man of 
sense, well-versed in literature, after hearing a 
passage several times finds that it does not affect 
him with a sense of sublimity, and does not leave 
behind in his mind more food for thought than the 
mere words at first suggest, but rather that on 
careful consideration it sinks in his esteem, then it _ 
cannot really be the true sublime, if its effect does 
not outlast the moment of utterance. For what is 
truly great gives abundant food for thought: it is 
irksome, nay, impossible, to resist its effect: the 
memory of it is stubborn and indelible. To speak 
generally, you should consider that to be truly 
beautiful and sublime which pleases all people at all 
times. For when men who differ in their habits, their 
lives, their tastes, their ages, their dates, all agree 
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Xpovey’ Ev TL Kal TavTOV djLa. mepl TOV adr@v dmacw 
doxq, TOO 7 ef douppavev ws Kpiovs Kal ovy- 
katabeaus THY ent T@ Oavpalopevw miorw ioxupav 
Aap Paver Kat dvappidexrov. 

8. "Exel dé méTe, ws ay elmoL Ths, myat TwWes 
elow at Tijs vynyoplas YOrmararar, mpoumo- 
KEeyLevns Wwomrep edagous Twos Kowod Tals mEevTE 
Tavrats idéats Tijs ev TO Aéyew Suvdwews, 7) Hs dhws 
Xwpls ovoev, TpPMTOV peev Kal Kparvorov TO TeEpl TAS 
vongers Gecneeae ws Kav Tots Tept Eevobavtos 
wpradpreBa.: devTEpov dé TO opodpov Kal evfovota- 
OTUKOV maQos: add’ at pev dvo atrat Tob vous Kara 
TO mA€ov avduyevets ovoTdoets, at t Aoural 6” On Kat 
dua TEXVNS 7 TE aroud Tay oxnuatwv tAdows —dto0a 
be mov rabra, Ta. peev vonoews, Oarepa de AeEews — 
em d€ ToUTOLS 7) yevvata ppaors, 7 7s L€py T7daAw 6 ovo- 
pedtwv Te exAoy7) Kal 7) T pore) Kal TETOLN LEV) 
AeEis* mepTTn Sé preyeVous aitia Kal ovyKAeiovoa 
TA TPO EaUTAS aTavTa, 7) ev a€vwbpate Kal dudpoeu 
ovvGeats. pepe 51) Ta e[uTTepleXoueva Kal? éxdorny 
idéav TOUTE emoxeeieBa, ToGoUTOV TpoeumovTes, 
OTL TOV mevre joptoov 6 Kexidvos e€orw a Tap- 
édurev, ws Kat TO maGos aprere. adr’ el jev ws 
ev TL TAbT’ Gpepen, 76 Te vYos Kal TO TabnriKov, 
Kat edofev abt@ mavtn ovvuTdapyew TE aAArjAous 
Kal ovpmepuxevar, Suapapraver. Kal yap 740 
Twa Cerne vous Kal Tamewa edploKerat, Kab- 

1 xpévwy H. Richards for Moyer P. 


* adpds means ‘* solid,” ‘*robust,” and is used in literary 
criticism in a sense similar to dewvés, ‘* vehement.” ‘* Weighty 
and solid thought ”’ is the meaning. The book on Xenophon 
is lost ; perhaps he means merely ‘‘remarks on Xenophon” 
in some other treatise. 
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together in holding one and the same view about 
the same writings, then the unanimous verdict, as it 
were, of such discordant judges makes our faith in 
the admired passage strong and indisputable. 

8. There are, one may say, some five genuine 


sources of the sublime in literature, the common 
groundwork, as it were, of all five being a natural 
faculty of expression, without which nothing can be 
done. The first and most powerful is the command 
of full-blooded ideas*—I have defined this in my _ 
book on Xenophon—and the second is the inspira- (2 
tion of vehement emotion. These two constituents 
of the sublime are for the most part congenital. 
But the other three come partly of art, namely the 
proper construction of figures—these being probably & 
of two kinds; figures of thought and figures of speech— ee 
and, over and above these, nobility of phrase, which (D 
_ again may be resolved into choice of words and the ~ 
(use of metaphor and elaborated diction. The fifth 
cause of grandeur, which embraces all those already 
mentioned, is the general effect of dignity and © 
elevation.® Let us then consider all that is involved 
under each of these heads, merely prefacing this, 
that Cecilius has omitted some of these five classes, 
one obvious omission being that of emotion. Now 
if he thought that sublimity and emotion were the 
same thing, and that one always essentially involved 
the other, he is wrong. For one can find emotion 
that is mean and devoid of sublimity, for instance 


> The five ‘‘sources’”’ are (1) the command of full-blooded 

ideas; (2) emotion; (3) the proper use of ‘figures’; (4) 

nobility of phrase; (5) general effect. In chapter xxxix. 

aivOeo.s means the arrangement of words. Here the phrase 

seems to mean the putting together of the words and clauses 

into a total effect of grandeur, making a whole of them. a 
F 
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dmep olkrou Adrrat poBou, Kal euTradw mohAa by 
dixa mafovs, ws Tpos peoplous aAdows Kal Ta TreEpt 
rovs "AAwddas TH wounTH TapateToAunpeva: 


"Oocav én’ OtdAUuTw pewacay Oeuev: adbtap én” 
"Ocon 


II jAcov A iy eta i’ ovpavos auBaros etn: 
4 ‘ , ” A > 
Kal TO TOoUTOLs ETL pellov emipepdpevov 
/ , >? / 
Kat vd Kev e€etéAcooav. 


3 Tapa ye pay Tots pyTopoe Ta ey KILLA, Kat Ta 
TOPLTUKG. Kal ETLOELKTLKA TOV [LEV OYKOV Kal TO 
dymdov e€ dmavtos TEpLeXel, mafous dé xnpever 
KaTa TO mActorov: obev 7 HKLOTA TOV pyTopev ot TE pt- 
mabets eYKWLUATTLKOL 7H eutartw ot eTraeTuKol 

4 mepurabeis. €f 3 ad madw e& dAov p47) evdpucev 6 
KexiAvos TO eumrabes <és> Ta dyn more ourrenety 
Kal dua Tobdr’ ody ynearo pens aguov, Tavu 
Sunmdryrar: Oappav yap adopicaiuny av, ws ovdev 
ovrws os TO yevvatov mabos, evOa Xp}, pmeyar- 
Hyopov, worrep bo spavias Twos Kal mEvLaTos 
evOovovactiK@s éxmvéov Kal olovel doiBalov rods 
Aoyous. 

9. Od pny GAN’ eret THY Kpatiorny otpay eTreXEL 
Trav dAAwy TO mp@rov, dey be TO Heyarogves, 
xp?) kavraiba, Kal et Swpyrov TO mpayy.a paddov 
7) KTNTOV, ops Kal?” doov olov TE Tas puxas dva- 

Tpepew mpos Ta peyeln Kal womep eyKUjovas del 

2 Troveiy ‘yevvaiouv TAPAoTHLATOS. Tia, proces, Tpo- 
mov; yéypadd mov Kal érépwht 7d Tovodrov: vibos 


* Homer, Od. xi. 315. 
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feelings of commiseration, annoyance, and fear. On the 
other hand, many sublime passages are quite apart 
from emotion. There are thousands of examples, for 
instance, the poet’s daring lines about the Aloadae : 4 


Ossa then up on Olympus they strove to set, then upon Ossa 
Pelion, ashiver with leaves, to build them a ladder to Heaven; 


and the still greater conception that follows, 
Yea and indeed they had done it. 


Then again in the orators their eulogies and 
ceremonial speeches and show pieces throughout in- 
clude touches of dignity and sublimity, yet are 
usually void of emotion. The result is that emotional 
orators excel least in eulogy, while panegyrists 
equally lack emotion. If, on the other hand, it 
never entered Cecilius’s head that emotion some- 
times contributes towards sublimity, and he therefore 
omitted it as undeserving of mention, then great 
indeed is his mistake. I would confidently lay it 
down that nothing makes so much for grandeur as 
genuine emotion in the right place. It inspires the 
words as it were with a fine frenzy and fills them 
with divine afflatus. 

9. Now, since the first, I mean natural genius,° 
plays a greater part than all the others, here too, 
although it is rather a gift than an acquired quality, 
we should still do our utmost to train our minds 
into sympathy with what is noble and, as it were, 
impregnate them again and again with lofty in- 
spiration. “ How?” you will ask. Well, elsewhere 
I have written something like this, “ Sublimity is 

» This is apparently a synonym for “ the command of 
full-blooded ideas,” stated in the last chapter to be the first 
source of the sublime. 
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, > / 56 \ ad 8h 
peyadoppoovyvns amnxnua. lev Kat Purvis diya 
/ , \ > \ em > ) ‘ 
Oavpaletat more YAr Kal? cavtqy 7 Evvora Ov adTo 
TO peyadcdpov, ws 7 Tob Atavros ev Nexvia oww77 
, \ \ ¢ , , A > \ 
3 péya Kal mavros bynAdTepov Acyou. mpatov obv To 

ion * > a 
e€ ob yiverat mpotmoTifecbar mavTws avayxatov, 

€ ” aA ‘ > LM A ‘ / 
ws é€xew det Tov adnO7 propa yu TaTewov Ppovnpa 
\ > / ,de X er \ A 

Kal ayevves. odd€ yap olov Te jutKpa Kal dovdAo- 

a ~ \ > Sy , z A 
mpeth ppovodvras Kat emiTndevovtas map odAov 
tov Biov Oavpactoy tt Kal Tod mavTos atidvos 
’ A OS) . ~ Se ¢ 5 , , \ 
e€eveyxety a€iov' pweyddAot 5€ of Adyou TOUTwY Kara 
\ SON eo Ba > fal - ss ew ¢ \ 
470 €kos @y av euPpibeis Wow at Evvotat. TavTH Kal 

> \ / , > , \wne 

eis Tovs padiora dpovnwartias euminter Ta b7Ep- 
aA ¢ 4! ~ , / ec? .Y \ 
dua: 6 yap TH Ilappeviwve dijcavte “ey pev 


npKeaOnv . 6 6 


ap Set > \ STN A , ‘ 
22. TO em ovpavoyv amo yhs SidoTnma’ Kat 
Toor’ av eimou Tis od GAdov ris "Epidos 7 “Oprjpou 
, rae eay , a (€. , aN ~ 
eTpov. @ avouov ye To “Howwdewov emi ris 


5 AydAvos, elye ‘Hovddou kat tiv “Aomida Oeréov, 


@ The metaphor is from a bell which “‘rings true”? when 
struck. At the stroke of circumstance the noble mind 
gives the true note. Cf. R.L.S. “Bright is the ring of 
words, when the right man rings them” and Newman’s 
‘* Style is the shadow of a personality.” 

> Od. xi. 543-567. Ajax, summoned from Hades, keeps 
a grim silence, still incensed at the award of Achilles’ arms 
to Odysseus, an affront which caused his suicide. 
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the true ring of a noble mind.’* And so even 
without being spoken the bare idea often of itself 
wins admiration for its inherent genius. How 
grand, for instance, is the silence of Ajax in the 
Summoning of the Ghosts,? more sublime than any 
speech. In the first place, then, it is absolutely 
necessary to suggest its source and to show that the 
mind of the genuine orator must be neither small 
nor ignoble. For it is impossible that those whose 
thoughts and habits all their lives long are petty 
and servile should flash out anything wonderful, 
worthy of immortal life. No, a great style is the 
natural outcome of weighty thoughts, and sublime 
sayings naturally fall to men of spirit. Alexander’s 
answer to Parmenio when he said ‘‘ For my part 
I had been content”. . ° 


[Six pages of the us. are lost here.] 


. . . the distance between earth and heaven.4 One 
might say too that this measured the stature not 
of Strife only but of Homer. Quite unlike this is 
Hesiod’s description of Gloom, if indeed we are 
right in adding the Shield to the list of Hesiod’s 
works : 


¢ “The story runs that Parmenio said to Alexander that 
had he been Alexander he would have been content to have 
brought the war to an end on the terms offered without ven- 
turing further, and that Alexander replied he would have 
done so himself, had he been Parmenio,”’ Arrian ii. 25. 2. 

@ When the ms. resumes Longinus is evidently discussing 
the description of Strife in Iliad, iv. 442 :— 


**Small is the crest that she rears at the first, but behold her 
thereafter 

Planting her head in the skies, while she treads with her fect 
on the earth.” 
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~ > A ¢ ~ / cs 
Tis ek pev pwdv pvéar péov' 
ov yap. devvov émoinge TO €lowAov, adAAa pLonTOr. 
6 b€ mds peyebver Ta Sayuoria; 


ogoov om nEpoeioes av7)p idev od badwotow, 
evo év oxomn, Aevoowr emt olvorra TOVTOV" 
roacov embpwaKovar Oedv tinxées immoe. 


THY Opluryy avray KOOMLKO OLaoT nae KaTapeT pet. 
Tis ovv ovK ay eiKoTws dia THY bmepBoAny Tod 
peyebous emupbey facto, OTe av dis efijs epoppy]- 
owow ot TOV Gedy im7ou, obKel? etpycovow ev 
6 Kd Témov; drepdva Kal Ta emt THs Beopaylas 
pavTaopara: 


appt & eoadmuypEev péyas odpavos OvAvpmos Te. 
” > € / A > 4g > - A 
éddeccev & vrreveplev avak evépwv *Aidwvreds, 
deioas 8° ex Opdvov GATo Kal laye, p17) of EmretTA 
yaiav avappygere LHoceddwy evoclybwr, 

> / A cal \ > / ra 
oikia de Gvytotar Kat afavatoit davetn, 
opepdare’ evpwevta, Ta TE OTUyeovar Heol TeEp. 


emPA€meis, ETaipe, Ws avappnyvupervns ev eK 
Babpwr ys, advtod dé yuuvovpevov taptapov, 
euleee de odov Kal Sudoracw TOO KOomou 
AapBdvovros, mv? dua, otvpavos dons, Ta Ovnra 
Ta abavara, apa TH TOTE oupTorcuet Kal ovy- 
7 Kwduvever MAX 5 aAra Tatra doBepa pév, mAjjv 
dAAws, et or) Kat’? adAnyoplav AapBavorro, TAVvTG- 
mow alea Kat od owlovra TO Tpemov. “Opmpos 
yap jrow Soke? mrapadidovs Tpavpata Gedy otdoets 


* Hesiod, Shield of Heracles, 267. > Tliad, v. 770. 
¢ A conflation of two theomachies, (a) Il. xxi. 388 (confused 
in quotation with v. 750), and (6) Il. xx. 61-65. 
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Rheum from her nostrils was running.* 


He has not made the image terrible, but offensive. 
But see how Homer magnifies the powers of heaven: 


Far as a man can see with his eyes in the shadowy distance, 

Keeping his watch on a hill-top, agaze o’er the wine-dark 
ocean, 

So far leap at a bound the high-neighing horses of heaven.” 


He makes their stride as far as the East is from 
the West. So supreme is the grandeur of this, one 
might well say that if the horses of heaven take 
two consecutive strides there will then be no place 
found for them in the world. Again he shows the 
imagination of genius in his Battle of the Gods: 


Gan then to trumpet around the firmament vast and Olympus; 

Shuddering down in the depths, the king of the dead, 
Aidoneus, 

Sprang from his throne with a shuddering cry, for fear the 
earthshaker, Poseidon, 

Soon hereafter asunder should splinter the earth, and his 
mansions 

Clear to the eyes of immortals and mortals alike should be 


opened 
Grim and dreary and dank, which the very gods see with 
abhorrence.® 


You see, friend, how the earth is split to its 
foundations, hell itself laid bare, the whole universe 
sundered and turned upside down; and meanwhile 
everything, heaven and hell, mortal and immortal 
alike, shares in the conflict and danger of that battle. 
Terrible as these passages are, all the same, unless 
one takes them allegorically, they are utterly 
irreligious and show no sense of what is fitting. I 
feel indeed that in recording as he does the wounding 
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TyLwptas ddkpva Seopa an mdpdupra TOUS [Lev 
emt TOV Tiaxay dvOpamrous Goov emi TH Suvaper 
Oeovs TETOUNKEVAL, TOUS Beods dé avOpwmrovs. an’ 
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/ > ” A A LA 
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~ 2.3) 4 >] \ / > A \ 4 > e > e) a 
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9 ravry kal 6 TeV "Tovdatey Beopobérns ody 6 
TVXQV dvnp, emretd7) THY TOD Detov Uva KATO THY 
aéiav exeopnae Kaednver, ev0ds ev TH eloBody 
ypaipas TOv vouwy “‘ etrev 6 Oeds,”’ dnat: tl; “ ye- 
veobw ps, Kal eyévero: yevécbw yh, Kal éeyé- 
VETO. 

Odn OxAnpos dv lows, éraipe, Sofa, ev ere 
Too mounToo Kal Tov avOpwmivey mapabepevos To 
pabeiy yapw, ws els Ta jpwira peyeOy ouvepi~ 
Baivew Oiler. ayAds adve Kal vo€ dmopos atTa 


Tv TOv “EMjvwr enéyer pdynv évOa Sy 6 Alas 


10 


* A reminiscence of a lost passage in Aeschylus much 
quoted in antiquity. 


» Another conflation: Iliad, xiii. 18; xx. 60; xiii. 19, 27-29. 
¢ See Additional Note, p. 254. 
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of the gods, their quarrels, vengeance, tears, im- 
prisonment, and all their manifold passions Homer 
has done his best to make the men in the Iliad gods 
and the gods men. Yet, if we mortals are un- 
happy, death is the “ appointed harbour from our 
sea of troubles,’ * whereas Homer has given the 
gods not only immortal natures but immortal 
sorrows. The Battle of the Gods, however, is far 
surpassed by those passages which represent the 
divine nature in its true attributes, pure, majestic, 
and unique. Take, for instance, the lines about 
Poseidon, though they have been treated fully 
enough by others before us: 


Then were the woods and the long-lying ranges a-tremble, 
Aye, and the peaks and the city of Troy and the ships of 
Achaia 
Neath the immortal feet and the oncoming march of Poseidon. 
He set him to drive o’er the swell of the sea, and the whales 
at his coming 
Capering leapt from the deep and greeted the voice of their 
master. 
Then the sea parted her waves for joy, and they flew on the 
journey.” 
So, too, the lawgiver of the Jews, no ordinary man, 
having formed a worthy conception of divine power, 
gave expression to it at the very threshold of his 
Laws where he says: “ God said ’’—what? ‘‘ Let 
there be light,’ and there was light. ‘ Let there 
be earth,’ and there was earth.” ¢ 
I need not fear to weary you, my friend, if I insert 
here another passage from the Poet, one that 
treats of human affairs, to show you his habit of 
entering into the sublimity of his heroic theme. 
Suddenly he plunges the battle of the Greeks into 
mist and helpless night. At his wits’ end Ajax cries: 
F2 149 
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> ~ / rs a \ 2) ta 
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od yap aan’ 7) ris “IAuddos eridoyds eotw % ’Odve- 


oEela* 


1 The bracketed words spoil the sense and are presumably 
a mistaken note. Remnants of the Jliad are used as 
episodes of the Odyssey. 
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Zeus Father, rescue from out of the mist the sons of 
Achaia, 
Brighten the heaven with sunshine, grant us the sight of 
our eyes. 
So it be but in daylight, destroy us.¢ 
These are the true feelings of an Ajax. He does 
not plead for his life: such a prayer would demean 
the hero: but since the ineffectual darkness robbed 
his courage of all noble use, therefore, distressed 
to be idle in battle, he prays for light on the instant, 
hoping thus at the worst to find a burial worthy of 
his courage, even though Zeus be ranged against 
him. Here indeed Homer is swept away by the whirl- 
wind of the battle and so affected by it that he too 
Stormily raves, as the War-god, the spearman, or Fire, the 
destroyer, 
Stormily raves on the hills in the deep-lying thickets of 
woodland ; 
Fringed are his lips with the foam-froth.” 
Yet throughout the Odyssey, which for many reasons 
we must not exclude from our consideration, 
Homer shows that, as genius ebbs, it is the love 
of romance that characterizes old age. There are 
indeed many indications that he composed this 
after the Iliad beside the fact that throughout the 
Odyssey he introduces as episodes remnants of the 
adventures at Ilium; yes, and does he not in this 
poem render to his heroes their meed of lamentation 
as if it were a debt long due? In fact the Odyssey 
may be called an epilogue to the Ihad: 


® Jliad, xvii. 645. * Jliad, xv. 605. 
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’Qkeavot Kal wept Ta idta peTpa ULEpovpevou' TO 
Aourov daivovtrat Tod eyelous apmuwTides KaV Tots 
14 pv0wdeor Kal amlotots wAdvos. A€ywv 8€ tabr’ 
ovK emtAdAnopar TOV ev TH "Odvoceia yeysmver 
Kat TOv Tmept Tov KixAwra Kal Twav adddAwv, aAAa, 
yhpas Sunyodpat, yipas 8° djws ‘Opmpov: my € ev 
admact Tovtow €€js TOO mpaKTiKoO Kpatet TO 
puuKov. 

TlapeeByr 6 & els Tadd’, ws epnv, iva deiEauue, 
ws eis Anpov eviore paoTov Kara THY drape Ta 
peyaropur) TapatpemeTat, ola Ta mepl Tov aoKov 
Kat Tovs ex Kipxns cvopoppPovpevous, ots 6 ZwtdAos 


1 jywepounévov Ruhnken for épynuouuévov P. 


° Odyssey, iii. 102-113. Nestor is telling Telemachus of 
the days at Troy. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, 1x. 12-14 


There then Ajax lies, great warrior ; there lies Achilles ; 
There, too, Patroclus lies, the peer of the gods in counsel; 
There, too, mine own dear son.* 


It was, I imagine, for the same reason that, writing 
the Iliad in the heyday of his genius he made the 
whole piece lively with dramatic action, whereas in 
the Odyssey narrative predominates, the character- 
istic of old age. So in the Odyssey one may liken 
Homer to the setting sun; the grandeur remains 
without the intensity. For no longer does he 
preserve the sustained energy of the great Iliad 
lays, the consistent sublimity which never sinks into 
flatness, the flood of moving incidents in quick 
succession, the versatile rapidity and actuality, 
brimful of images drawn from real life. It is rather 
as though the Ocean had shrunk into its lair and lay 
becalmed within its own confines. Henceforth we 
see the ebbing tide of Homer’s greatness, as he 
wanders in the incredible regions of romance. In 
saying this I have not forgotten the storms in the 
Odyssey and such incidents as that of the Cyclops— 
I am describing old age, but the old age of a Homer 
—yet the fact is that in every one of these passages 
reality is worsted by romance. 

I have been led into this digression to show 
you, as I said, that natural genius with the decline 
of vigour often falls very easily into garrulity— 
there is the story of the wine-skin® and the men 
whom Circe turned into swine—Zoilus ¢ called them 


> Od. x. It was in a wine-skin that Aeolus imprisoned 
for Odysseus the adverse winds, which his meddlesome 
companions released. 

¢ A grammarian—probably of the fourth century 8.c.— 
who was known as Homer’s Scourge. 
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184 r. 


DIONYSIUS OR LONGINUS 


\ ‘ ~ / 
ébn xoupidia KAalovra, Kal Tov bro Tv TreAeddwv 
\ A > \ lol 
Ws veocaov mapatpepopevov Aia Kat Tov emt Tot 
\ \ 
vavaylov déy” Wyuepas adovrov Ta TE TEPL THY pVY- 
/ = Li / x n” LAA / 
otnpopoviay amifava. ti yap av addo gycamev 
Tatra 7) T@ ovte TOO Awos ev¥Trva; 
/ \ iJ Ms A \ \ 
Aevrépou b€ eivexa mpoctotopetobw Ta KaTa THY 
Ss ¢€ € > \ 
’Odvoceray, OTwWS 7 Gor yywpyLov, WS 7 aTraKLT 
~ an ~ \ 
Tod mafous ev tots peyddo cuyypadedor Kat 
a Oy ~ \ 
mountats eis 00s éexdverar. Toadra yap mov Ta 
\ \ ~ > / > ~ > ~ , 
mept THY ToD "Odvacéws 7OiKas adt@ Brodoyov- 
preva, olkiay, olovel Kwpwola Tis Eat 7GoAcyoupLern. 
~ » \ 
10. Dépe viv, et te Kal Erepov Exourev dynAods 
movety tovs Adyous Svvdmevov, emickebupeba. 
ovKoby eme.d7) maar Tols mpaypyace Pvoer ovv- 
edpever TWA pLopia Tats vrais ovvuTdpyovTa, &€€ 
avayKyns yévour av piv tous altiv to TeV 
eupepopevey exd€éyew Gel TA KalpLWTaTa Kal TATA 
~ A a > rs / e ~ 
TH mpos aAAnra emicvvbécer Kabarep EY TL OOpa 
a y a ~ 
mrovety SUvacbau’ 6 ev yap TH exAoyH TOV akpoaTHy 
~ / ~ ~ 
TOV Anppwatwr, 6 Se 7H TUKVWCEL TOV exAcAeymevw 
mpocayeTat. olov 7 Lamdw ta ovpBaivovra rats 
> “ ~ 
epwtikais avias Tabata ek TOY Taperropevwy 
\ > a ~ 
Kal ex THs aAnbetas atris éxdotore AapBaver. 
mod O€ THY ApeTrV aTOdEtKYUTAL; OTE TA akpa adTaV 
Aee / \ x ? / \ > a» 
Kat UmepteTapeva Sewn Kal exAcEar Kal els dAAnAa 
ovvojoae. 


2 There is possibly in Od. xii. 63 an allusion to the tale 
that Zeus, hiding in Crete from his father Chronos, was fed 
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ON THE SUBLIME, rx. 14-x. 1 


“‘ porkers in tears ’—there is the nurturing of Zeus 
like a nestling by the doves, Odysseus’s ten-days’ 
fast on the wrecked ship,? and the incredible story of 
the suitors’ slaying.’ Can one call these aught but 
veritable dreams of Zeus ? ¢ 


realize how with the decline of their emotional power 
great writers and poets give way to character- 
study. For instance, his character-sketches of the 
daily life in Odysseus’s household are in the style 
of some comedy of character. 

10. Well, then, let us see further whether we could 
find anything else that can make style sublime. Since 
with all things there are associated certain elements, 
essentially inherent in their substance, it follows 
that we shall find one factor of sublimity in a con- 
sistently happy choice of these constituent elements, 
and in the power of combining them together as it 
were into an organic whole. One writer for instance 
attracts the reader by the selection of ideas, another 
by the soldering of these selected. Sappho, for in- 
stance, never fails to take the emotions incident to the 
passion of love from the symptoms which accompany 
it in real life. And wherein does she show her ex- 
cellence ? Inthe skill with which she selects and com- 
bines the most striking and intense of those symptoms. 


by doves. Odysseus’s ten-days’ swim without food comes 
at the end of the same book. 

> Od. xxii. 

¢ Dreams—divine indeed—but idle in our critic’s eyes 
when compared with the “lively dramatic action” of the 
Iliad. Besides, the Iliad describes real fighting, the serious 
business of life; the Odyssey is but a divine tale. A typical 
“ancient” point of view. ‘They decried Romance. 
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2 paiverat jou Kivos igos Deotow 
eupev” vip, Gotis evavTios Tot 
iaver Kal mAnatov adv dwvev- 

cas draxover 
Kal yedaioas iwepoev, TO Loe av 
Kkapdtay €v oTnleow émToacey. 
Ws GE yap idw Bpoxéws pee Pwvas 
ovdev Er” elkeL* 
> ” ‘ > 
GAAa Kay pev yA@ooa eaye: Aertov 8 
avtika xp® mop trad<dpopaker 
énmdatecat 8 ovdev opnu’, emipdp- 
Bewou 8 dkovat: 
ct / > ¢ \ / / \ 
a S€ p’ tdpws KakyeeTar, Tpdopos de 
matcav aypet, yAwporépa dé zrolas 
> / / te ed > / 
184. €pLpee reOvany d oAlyw ?mdevys 
alvowat.... 
taAAa mavroAwatov, evel Kal mévyntat 


3 ov Bovpacers, ws, tm<o TO> avro TH poxmy TO 
oa Tas akoas T7)v yA@aoay Tas oyets THY xpear, 
mave ws dAAST pra Srorxopieva emilynret Kat Kal? da- 
EVOVTUBTELS apa pixerau KdeTQL, dAoyroret! ppovet 
(7 yap. porBarar” n Tap” oAtyov = dOvnicev) iva un) ev 
TL imept avriy maos paivyrar, mabav be avvodos. 
TavTG pev TOLAbTAa ylWweTat TEpL TOvs EpAvTas, 7) 
Aijfes oo ws epny TOV apy Kal 1) els tavTo 
ovvaipeats dmeupyacaro THY efoxmy. ovmrep olwac 
Kal éml TOV yeywwrwv TpoToV é TONnTIS €K- 
AapBaver Tay TapaKodovbovvrwy Ta xahewwsrara, 

2 peev yap ta “Apysdorera mowoas exeiva olerat 

ew" 


1 ddoyiore? Manutius for ddoyiort P. 
a * poiBara Rothstein for doBerrar P. 


ON THE SUBLIME, x. 2-4 


I think him God's peer that sits near thee face to face, and 
listens to thy sweet speech and lovely laughter. 

‘Tis this that makes my heart flutter in my breast. If I 
see thee but for a little, my voice comes no more and 
my tongue is broken. 

At once a delicate flame runs through my limbs; my eyes 
are blinded and my ears thunder. 

The sweat pours down: shivers hunt me all over. I am 
grown paler than grass, and very near to death I feel.* 


Is it not wonderful how she summons at the same 
time, soul, body, hearing, tongue, sight, colour, all 
as though they had wandered off apart from her- 
self? She feels contradictory sensations, freezes, 
burns, raves, reasons—for one that is at the point 
of death is clearly beside herself. She wants to 
display not a single emotion, but a whole congress 
of emotions. Lovers all show such symptoms as 
these, but what gives supreme merit to her art is, 
as I said, the skill with which she chooses the most 
striking and combines them into a single whole. 
It is, I faney, much in the same way that the poet 
in describing storms picks out the most alarming 
circumstances. The author of the Arimaspeia,” to 
be sure, thinks these lines awe-inspiring : 


2 JT could neither find nor contrive any tolerable verse 
translation of this. 
> Aristeas of Proconnesus, who wrote an epic in three 
books on the Arimaspi of the farthest north. Herodotus 
(iv. 27) says their name was derived from Scythian words, 
arwmna=“ one” and spou=“ eye.’ 
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DIONYSIUS OR LONGINUS 


~ a A /, \ € / 
Cady” jyiv Kal robro péya dpeow jeTepjow. 
\ > / 
dvdpes Udwp valovaw ard xPoves ev meAd-yecau* 
yh ‘ ” / 
Svarnvol Twes elow, Exovar yap Epya Tovnpa, 
/ ” 
Oupar ev dorpo.ar, puyny 8 evi TovTmM Exovow. 
sy \ al U Ae A A ” 
% tov ToAAa Beotor didas ava xeipas ExXovTEs 
~ > / 
evyovrar omAdyxvotot KaK@s avaBadAopeévorct. 


mavrt oluae OfAov, ws mA€ov avOos exer TA Aeyopeva 
n” / ¢ LA @¢ ~ a x > A ~ 
7 Séos. 6 d€ “Ounpos mas; (Ev yap azo ToAAGy 


5 AeyéoOw) 


185 F. 


> > mw > (3 4 ~ toh ee) x» / 
ev ©” éreo’, ws ore KOpa Oo ev vyt méanar 

4 \ 3 \ / > / € / ~ 
AdBpov trai vebéwy avewotpedés, 7) 5€ TE Taca 
a” ¢ 7 > P \ \ aT 4 
axvn vrexpvddn, aveowo dé dewos arnrys 
totiw euBpeuerar, Tpopseovar Sé Te Ppeva vatrau 
devdidtes* TuTOdv yap trex Oavaroro Pépovrar. 


rd 7 \ cm ‘ > \ lo 
emrexelpnoev Kat 6 “Apatos To atTo TobTO peT- 
eveyKelv, 
> os! 
dXlyov dé dia EvAov aid? epvKeu: 
ny ‘ > \ ‘ r \ > , > A 
mAnv puKpov ad’To Kal yAadupdov émoinoev aytt 
~ ww \ a AA e > / ce , 
poBepod: ert dé tapapice Tov Kivduvov eimasy “ EdAov 
QQ? 9 BS 
aid’ ameipye’’”’ odxoby areipyer: 6 5é€ TounTHs odK 
> ag / >| / > A x ca, | \ 
ets ama€ mapopile: To Sewdv, GAAa Tods det Kal 
\ A ~ 
fLovovovyi KaTa av Koa modXaKis aroAAupLevous 
> a \ i \ 
etkovoypadel. Kal pry Tas mpobécers davvbérovs 
Mv / 
ovoas ovvavayKacas Tapa dvow Kal eis addAjAas 
/ onl 
oupBracdpevos “ dméx Oavdroww”’ tO pev ovvep- 


* Od. xv. 624. » Phaenomena, 299. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x. 4-6 


Here is another thing also that fills us with feelings of 
wonder, 
Men that dwell in the water, away from the earth, on the 


ocean. 
Sorrowful wretches they are, and theirs is a grievous employ- 


ment: 

Ever they rivet their eyes on the stars, their thoughts on 
the waters. 

Often, I ween, to the gods they lift up their hands and 
they pray ; 


Ever their innermost parts are terribly tossed to and fro. 


Anyone can see, I fancy, that this is more flowery 
than fearful. But how does Homer do it? Let us 
take one example of many: 


He fell on the host as a wave of the sea ona hurrying vessel, 
Rising up under the clouds, a boisterous son of the storm- 


wind. 

The good ship is lost in the shroud of the foam, and the 
breath of the tempest 

Terribly roars in the sails; and the sailors for fear are a- 
tremble, 

By the breadth of a hand swept out from under the jaws of 
destruction. 


Aratus, too, tried to adapt this same idea: 


*Tis but the tiniest plank that bars them from bitter destruc- 
tion. 

But he has demeaned the idea and made it elegant 
instead of awe-inspiring. Moreover, he defines the 
danger when he says, ‘“‘ A plank keeps off destruc- 
tion.” Why then, it does keep it off. Homer, on 
the other hand, instead of defining the danger once 
and for all, depicts the sailors as being all the time, 
again and again, with every wave on the very brink 
of death. Moreover, in the phrase “ out from under 
the jaws of destruction,” by forcing into an abnormal 
union prepositions not usually compounded he has 
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DIONYSIUS OR LONGINUS 


mimrovre mabe TO eros Opolws Bacdvicer, Th de 
Tob errous ovvbAuper TO 7d00s aKkpws dmenAdoaro 
Kal povov ovK evetUTMmaev TH AdEet TOD Kewddvou TO 
idtwpua OreK favaroo pépovrat.” ovK adAws € 
"Apxidoxos emt Tod vavayiou, Kal emt TH mpooay- 
yerla 6 Anjpoobevns: # éorrépa. pev yap my ‘s pqotv. 
aAAa tas eEoxas ws <av> elmou Tis apotiv 1 
exxabipayres emuauvebnKayv, ovdev proudides 7 
aoeuvov 7 oxoAucov eykarardrrovres Sua jL€aov. 
Avpatverar yap TatTa TO odov, woavel WWvypata 
Q apawpara euowbyta, <ta> peyeln avvotKo- 
vomovpeva TH <Te> mpds GAAnAa oxécer ovvTeTEt- 
Xvopeva. 

ll. Lvvedpds eore rats TPOEKKELJLEVALS dipery) Kal 
qv Kadobow avéjow, dtav dexouevwy TH mpay- 
patwv Kal aywyvwy Kata mepiddous apyds TE 
moAAds Kal avaravdAas érepa €répois emeto- 
KuKkAovpeva peyebn ovvey@s emevadyntar Kata émi- 
taow.' tobro dé cite dia Tomnyopiay, cite Sevw- 
ow, 7) Tpaywarov 7 katacKkevay emippwow, eiT’ 
emoukovopitay Epyov 7 Tabay (uuplae yap idéar 
TaOv avejoewy) yivowro, xe) ywoeokew Opws Tov 
piyropa, ws ovdev av TOUT WY Kab? atro ovorain 
xXwpis vysous TéAcvov, wArv Et pur) ev olKTOLS Apa v7) 


1 ériracw Wilamowitz for éri8aow P. 


* There are two existing fragments of Archilochus to 
which this might possibly ‘tefer: iotn Kar’ Hxnv Kipards Te 
xavéuwou, ** he stood on the razor- edge of wave and wind,” 
or Wuxas & exovres Kuper év dyxdXaus, “their hearts lay locked 
in the waves’ embrace.” 

> De corona, § 169. Demosthenes describes the alarm at 
Athens caused by the news that Philip of Macedon had 
captured and fortified Elateia, 339 3.c. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x. 6-x1. 2 


tortured his language into conformity with the im- 
pending disaster, magnificently figured the disaster 
by the compression of his language and almost 
stamped on the diction the form and feature of the 
danger—‘ swept out from under the jaws of destruc- 
tion.”” Comparable to this is the passage of Archi- 
lochus about the shipwreck ¢ and the description of 
the arrival of the news in Demosthenes.? ‘ Now it 
was evening,” etc. What they have done is to make 
a clean sweep, as it were, of all the main points by 
order of merit, and to bring them together, allowing 
nothing affected or undignified or pedantic to inter- 
vene. For all such irrelevancies are like the intro- 
duction of gaps or open tracery ° in architecture : 
they utterly spoil the effect of sublime ideas, well 
ordered and built into one coherent structure.@ 

11. Closely allied to the merits distinguished above 
is what is called “ amplification.” ¢ Whenever the 
subject matter and the issues from section to section 
admit of several fresh starts and _ halting-places, 
then one great phrase after another is wheeled on 
to the stage with increasing force. This may be 
done either by the development of a commonplace, 
or by exaggeration, or by laying stress on events or 
arguments or by careful husbandry of facts or 
feelings. There are indeed ten thousand kinds of 
amplification. Still the speaker must recognize that 
without sublimity none of these methods by itself can 
form a perfect whole. One may indeed very well 

¢ Literally “‘ perforations,”’ cf. xxxii. 5. 

4 This sentence has been infinitely emended without much 
benefit. I take 7a wey. as object of Avu. and 7d 6dov as ad- 
verbial. The general sense is that Homer’s ideas are all solid 
masonry. ¢ Effect of accumulation, ‘ piling it on.” 

1 i.e. tours de force. 
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Aia 7 ev edrehuopots, tov 8 ddAdwy abv&nriKav 
érov Tep av TO by Aov adedns, ws puxny eFarprers 
oWpLaTos* ev00s yap GToVvel KaL KEvoUTaL TO ep- 
3 mpaxrov avTav 47) Tots dipeou CUVETTLPpUrvYUHEVOV. 
7) pevtor diadeper TOO dpriws etpnpevov Ta vov Trap- 
ayyeMAopeva (meprypag) yap Tis Hv eKelvo Trav 
dKpwv Anpparoov Kal els evoTnTa avvTagis) Kal 
tive KafoAov Tv avgroewy mapadrarrer Ta vin, 
TIS cadnvetas adrijs EveKO. ovvTopis Svopioréov- 
12. ‘O peev ovv Tav Texvoypadwy opos emouy’ ovK 
apeoros. avgyats € eoTt, gaat, Adyos péyeBos TEpl- 
Tels Tots drroKeyLevols” Swvarar yap aere | Kal 
vibous Kal maGous Kal T pote elva KoWOos obros 
Opos, e7e.d7 Kakeiva TO Oyw mepirOnou TOLOV 
Te peyeos. epol de patverar rabra adAjAwy 
Tapaddrrew, 4 Ketrau TO jLev dibos ev Sudpuare, 
» 8 av& ous Kal ev mAnbe: dv 6 KEelvo pev Kav 
2 vonpwate evi ToAAdKis, 7 S€ TAVTWS [LETA TOGOTHTOS 
Kal Tepiovaias Twos dtdlaratar. Kal €oTW 7 
avsnots, ws TUTW mepthaBe, cupTAjpwos amo 
mavT wv TOV eudepopeveov Tots Tpaypace people 
Kal TOTWY, loxupoovobca TH emyLovy TO Kar 
eoKevagjievor, TavTn THs mloTews SveaTaoa, Ort 
9 pev TO Cytovpevov arodel<Kvucw> 
1866 + 2 + 7 lovowwrara, Kalarvep te méAayos, eis ava- 
3 TEM TA[LEVOV KEXUTAL ToMaxy peeyeBos. d0ev otjrat 
kara Adyov 6 pev pritwp arte mabyntiKaTEpos TOAD 


@ “ Whereas amplification serves to enhance conviction ”” 
so our author presumably continued and then proceeed 
to illustrate Plato’s skill in amplification and_ to compare 
his style with that of Demosthenes. It is of Plato that he 
is speaking when the ms. resumes. 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x1. 2-x11. 3 


make an exception where the effect required is one 
of commiseration or depreciation, but in all other forms 
of amplification to remove the touch of sublimity is 
like taking soul from body. For they lose their 
vigour at once and become nerveless and hollow 
without the tonic effect of the sublime. However, 
mere clarity demands that I should briefly define the 
difference between my present precepts and that 
of which I spoke above (the delimitation of the main 
points and their arrangement so as to form a single 
whole) and show generally in what respect sublimity 
is distinct from these effects of amplification. 

12. The definition given in the text-books does 
not satisfy me. Amplification, they say, is language 
which invests the subject with grandeur. Now that 
definition could obviously serve just as well for the 


sublime, the emotional and the metaphorical style, 
since these also invest the language with some 
quality of grandeur. But in my view they are each 
distinct. Sublimity lies in elevation, amplification 
rather in amount; and so you often find sublimity 
in a single idea, whereas amplification always goes 
with quantity and a certain degree of redundance. 
To give a rough definition, amplification consists in 
accumulating all the aspects and topics inherent in 
the subject and thus strengthening the argument 
by dwelling upon it. Therein it differs from proof, 
which demonstrates the required point . . .4 


[Two pages are here lost.} 


. very rich indeed: like a sea, often flooding 

a vast expanse of grandeur. I should say then 

that in point of style the orator,’ being more 
> Demosthenes. 
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A 4 ” \ ~ > A / « 
ro Sudmrupov exer Kat BupuKads expreyopevov, © 

/ 
de kabeorers ev oyKy Kal peyadompemret oepvo- 
THT ovK eysuKTat ev, aad’ ovx ovTws amacTpamret. 


400 kat dAda 6€ Twa 7 Tabra, pot doxel, piArate 


Tepevreave, (Aéyw de, <e> kal Helv ws "EMqjow 
efetrat Tt ywaokew) kat 0 Kixépwv rod Ajpo- 
abevous év Tots peyebear mapaddarret. 6 per yap 
ev viper 70 mhéov amor opin, 0 be Kucépww € ev xvoeu 
Kal re) pev ner Epos dua TO pera Bias € EKaoTa ETL dé 
TaXoUSs pwopuns SewdrTOs otov Kalew TE apa Kal 
Svapmaew oKNTT|® TWt maperalour’ ¢ av 7) KEpaV@* 
6 de Kucépao ws appidadis Tis eum pya}Los olpau 
TavTy vejeTat Kal dvevetrar, moAvD Exwv Kal éni- 
provov del TO Katov Kat dvakAnpovopovjprevov aAAoT’ 
adrolws ev adt@ Kal Kata diadoyas avatpedopevov. 


> A ~ \ € A ”“ ” > / ‘ 
5 aaa TAUTQA [LEV VILELS AV ALLELVOV ETTLKPLVOLTE, KaLPOS 


186 y. 


d€ Tob Anpocberikod prev trbous Kal brepteramévou 
év Te Tals dewaceor Kal rots apodpots mabear, Kat 
evOa det Tov apoarny TO avUVoAoV exmrAngat, THS 
dé xvoews, OTT0U Xp?) KaravTAjoat ToTNyoplas TE 
yap Kal émAdyols Kata 70 mA€ov Kal TapaBacect 
Kal Tots ppacrixots amace Kal emBeurTixois, 
ioropiais te Kat gvavoroyiats, Kat ovK dAlyots 
aAdots [epeow Gpjudd.os. 

13. “Ore [eVTOU 6 lAarwy (émaveyue yap) TOLOv- 
TH TWL xevware arpopart pewy ovdev arTov peye- 
Oiverau, dveyvuKas Ta ca 7H lodreia tov 
TUTIOV ovK ayvoeis. OE dpa ppovijcews,”’ gna, 

* Kal apeThs diretpou evwxtats d€ Kal Tots Towovrous 
dei auvovrTes KaTwW ws EoiKe dépovTae Kal Tavry 


1 dracrpamre Bentley for érécrparra: P, 
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ON THE SUBLIME, x11. 3-xn1. 1 


emotional, has abundant warmth and passionate glow, 
whereas Plato, steady in his majestic and stately 
dignity, is far from cold, yet does not flash such fire. 
It is in the very same respect—so I feel, my dear 
Terentianus, if indeed we Greeks may be allowed 
an opinion—that Cicero differs from Demosthenes 
in his grand effects. Demosthenes’ strength is 
usually in rugged sublimity, Cicero’s in diffusion. 
Our countryman with his violence, yes, and _ his 
speed, his force, his terrific power of rhetoric, burns, as 
it were, and scatters everything before him, and may 
therefore be compared to a flash of lightning or 
a thunder-bolt. Cicero seems to me like a wide- 
spread conflagration, rolling along and devouring 
all around it: his is a strong and steady fire, its 
flames duly distributed, now here, now there, and 
fed by relays of fuel. You Romans, of course, can 
form a better judgement on this question, but clearly 
the opportunity for Demosthenes’ sublimity and 
nervous force comes in his intensity and violent 
emotion, and in passages where he has utterly to 
dumbfounder the audience; whereas diffuseness is 
in place when you need to overwhelm them with a 
flood of rhetoric. The latter then mostly suits the 
treatment of a commonplace, a peroration, a 
digression, and all descriptive and “ show ”’ passages, 
history, too, and natural philosophy as well as 
various other kinds of literature. 

13. However, to return to Plato, despite his 
noiseless current, he none the less attains greatness. 
You have read the Republic and you know his style. 
‘“‘ Those who have then no experience,” he says, “ of 
wisdom or of goodness, living always amid banquets 
and other such festivities, are seemingly carried 
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1 Gvarvéoy Manutius for dvarveiy P. 


@ Republic, ix. 586 a, with slight omissions. 

>» He seems to play on the two meanings of ordmor, 
the mouth of a prophet and the mouth or rift in the rocky 
floor in the Priestess’s chamber at Delphi, out of which there 
rose an intoxicating vapour. 
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downwards and there they wander all their lives. 
They have never yet raised their eyes to the 
truth, never been carried upwards, never tasted 
true, abiding pleasure. They are like so many 
cattle ; stooping downwards, with their eyes always 
bent on the earth and on their dinner tables, they 
feed and fatten and breed, and so greedy are they 
for these enjoyments that they kick and butt with 
hooves and horns of iron and kill each other for 
insatiate desire.” 4 

Here is an author who shows us, if we will con- 
descend to see, that there is another road, besides 
those we have mentioned, which leads to sublimity. 
What and what manner of road is this? Zealous 
imitation of the great historians and poets of the 
past. That is the aim, dear friend, and we must 
hold to it with all our might. For many are carried 
away by the inspiration of another, just as the story 
runs that the Pythian priestess on approaching the 
tripod where there is, they say, “‘ a rift in the earth 
upbreathing steam divine,’ becomes thereby im- 
pregnated with the divine power and is at once 
inspired to utter oracles; so, too, from the natural 
genius of those old writers there flows into the 
hearts of their admirers as it were an emanation 
from the mouth of holiness.’ Inspired by this, even 
those who are not easily moved by the divine afHatus 
share the enthusiasm of these others’ grandeur. 
Was Herodotus alone ‘‘ Homeric in the highest’? 
No, there was Stesichorus at a still earlier date and 
Archilochus too,° and above all others Plato, who 


¢ Quintilian calls Stesichorus a “‘ lyric Homer,” and Archi- 
lochus, the iambic satirist, was regarded as one of the great 
originals. They both belong to the seventh century B.c. 
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1 Most editors read cidaév ‘* forms”; 7&y is the reading 
of P. I have changed the 4 which follows it into 7. 


* A pupil of Aristarchus who took over his school at 
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has irrigated his style with ten thousand runnels 
from the great Homeric spring. We might need 
to give instances, had not Ammonius® and _ his 
pupils drawn up a classified selection. Such borrow- 
ing is no theft; it is rather like taking an impression 
from fine characters as one does from moulded 
figures or other works of art. Plato would never 
have reared so many of these flowers to bloom 
among his philosophic tenets, never have wandered 
so often with Homer into the regions and phrases 
of poetry, had he not striven, yea with heart and 
soul, to contest the prize with Homer like a young 
antagonist with one who had already won his spurs, 
perhaps in too keen emulation, longing as it were 
to break a spear, and yet always to good purpose. 
For, as Hesiod says, “‘ Good is this strife for man- 
kind.” Fair indeed is the crown, and the fight for 
fame well worth the winning, where even to be 
worsted by our forerunners is not without glory. 

14. We too, then, when we are working at some 
passage that demands sublimity of thought and 
expression, should do well to form in our hearts the 
question, ‘‘ How perchance would Homer have said 
this, how would Plato or Demosthenes have made 
it sublime or Thucydides in his history ?’”’ Emula- 
tion will bring those great characters before our eyes, 
and like guiding stars they will lead our thoughts 
to the ideal standards of perfection. Still more 
will this be so, if we give our minds the further hint, 
“How would Homer or Demosthenes, had either 
been present, have listened to this passage of mine ? 
How would it have affected them?” Great indeed 


Alexandria. He composed a work on “ Plato’s debt to 
Homer.” 
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1 rofro Gennadius for 74 re P. 
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is the ordeal, if we propose such a jury and 
audience as this to listen to our own utterances and 
make believe that we are submitting our work to 
the scrutiny of such superhuman witnesses and 
judges. Even more stimulating would it be to add, 
“ If I write this, how would all posterity receive it ? ” 
But if a man shrinks at the very thought of saying 
anything that exceeds the comprehension of his own 
time, then must all the conceptions of that man’s 
nature be like some blind, half-formed embryo, all 
too abortive for the life of posthumous fame. 

15. Weight, grandeur, and energy in writing are 
very largely produced, dear pupil, by the use of 
“images.” (That at least is what some people call 
the actual mental pictures.) For the term Imagina- 
tion is applied in general to an idea which enters 
the mind from any source and engenders speech, 


but the word has now come to be used predominantly 


of passages where, inspired by strong emotion, you 
seem to see what you describe and bring it vividly 
before the eyes of your audience. That imagination 
means one thing in oratory and another in poetry 
you will yourself detect, and also that the object of 
poetry is to enthral,* of prose writing to present 
things vividly, though both indeed aim at this latter 


and at excited feeling. 


Mother, I beg thee tarre not on against me 
These snake-like hags with silent bloody feet. 
See there! See there! They leap upon me close.° 


And 


2 &kmrdniis means startling people out of their wits, 


emotional illusion. , 
> Eurip. Or. 255. Orestes on his sick-bed in a fit of 


mania sees Clytaemnestra setting the Furies at him. 
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1 xatwy Richards for cdrw P. 


* Eurip. /.7. 291. A herdsman describing to Iphigeneia 
how he saw Orestes in a fit of madness on the shore, quotes 
this as one of his wild utterances. 
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Ah, she will slay me, whither shall I flee ? * 


In these passages the poet himself had Furies 
before his eyes and almost compelled the audience 
to see what he imagined. Now Euripides spends 
his fondest efforts in presenting these two emotions, 
madness and love, in tragic guise, and succeeds more 
brilliantly with these emotions than, I think, with 
any others; not that he lacks enterprise to attack 
other forms of imagination as well. While his 
natural genius is certainly not sublime, yet in 
many places he forces it into the tragic mould 
and invariably in his grand passages, as the poet 
says, 

His tail at his ribs and his flanks now lashes on this, now 


on that side, 
Ever he spurs himself on to share in the joys of the battle.® 


For instance, when Helios hands over the reins to 
Phaéthon :— 


‘And see thou drive not to the Libyan clime. 
Its torrid air with no damp humour tempered 
Will fire thy wheel and melt it.” 


And he goes on, 


“But for the seven Pleiads shape thy course.” 
This heard, young Phaéthon caught up the reins, 
Slashed at the flanks of his wing-wafted team, 
And launched them flying to the cloudy coombs. 
Behind, his sire, astride the Dog-star’s back, 
Rode, schooling thus his son. ‘‘ Now, drive thou there, 
Now this way wheel thy car, this way.” ¢ 


Would you not say that the writer’s feelings are 


> Tliad, xx. 170. The simile is a wounded lion, to which 
Homer compares Achilles preparing to fight with Aeneas. 
¢ These passages are from the lost Phaéthon. 
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aboard the car, sharing the perilous flight of those 
winged horses? Never could he have shown such 
imagination, had he not run neck and neck with 
those celestial doings. You find the same in his 
Cassandra’s speech beginning 


Nay, Trojans, lovers of horse flesh.¢ 


Aeschylus ventures upon imaginative passages of 
the true heroic mould. For instance he says of his 
Seven against Thebes : 


Seven resistless captains o’er a shield 

Black-bound with hide have slit a bullock’s throat, 
And dipped their fingers in the bullock’s blood, 
Swearing a mighty oath by War and Havoc 

And Panic, bloodshed’s lover— 


where they all pledge themselves to each other to 
die “apart from pity.’® Sometimes, however, he 
introduces rough ideas, all woolly, as it were, and 
ragged,° and yet Euripides’ emulation leads him to 
embark on the same perilous path. Aeschylus uses 
a startling phrase of Lycurgus’s palace, magically 
possessed at the appearance of Dionysus, 


The house breathes ecstasy, the roof-tree revels.¢ 


Euripides expressed the same idea differently, 
softening it down, 


2 From a lost play, perhaps the Alexander. 

> Septem, 42-46; ‘apart from pity’ is a reminiscence of 
le vaple 

© duaddxrovs =lit. ‘*untanned,”’ 7.¢. raw, crude. 

4 From the lost trilogy, which dealt with Dionysus’s 
coming to Thrace, Lycurgus’s resistance and the final estab- 
lishment of the Dionysian religion in Thrace. 
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° Bacchae, 726. A messenger is describing to Pentheus 
how he saw the Bacchanals on : Mt. Cithaeron— 


wav dé cuveBdxxeu’ Spos 
kal Opes, ovdev 6° Fv axlyyrov Spéuy. 
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And all the mountain felt 
And worshipped with them.* 


Sophocles describes with superb imagination the 
dying Oedipus, conducting his own burial amid 
strange portents in the sky ;® and Achilles at the de- 
parture of the Greeks, when he appears above his 
tomb to those embarking,’ a scene which nobody 
perhaps has depicted so vividly as Simonides. But to 
give all the instances would be endless. However, as 
I said, these examples from poetry show a romantic 
exaggeration, far exceeding the limits of credibility, 
whereas the most perfect effect of imagination in 


_——_ 


air, when the texture of the speech is poetical and 
romantic and deviates into all sorts of impossibilities. 
For instance, our wonderful modern orators—save 
the mark !—are like so many tragedians in seeing 
Furies, and the fine fellows cannot even understand 
that when Orestes says, 


Avaunt! Of mine own Furies art thou one 
That clip my waist to cast me down to Hell,4 


he only imagines that, because he is mad. What 
then is the use of imagination in rhetoric? It 
may be said generally to introduce a great deal of 
vigour and emotion into one’s speeches, but when 
combined with argumentative treatment it not only 
convinces the audience, it positively masters them. 
Take Demosthenes: “‘ And yet, suppose that at 
this very moment we were to hear an uproar in 


» See Oed. Col. 1586-1666. 
* In his lost Polyxena. 4 Kurip. Orestes, 264. 
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9 Timocrates, § 208. 
» Plutarch tells how after Philip’s victory at Chaeroneia 
(338 B.c.) which ended the freedom of Athens, Demosthenes’ 
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front of the law courts and someone were to tell 
us, ‘The prison has been broken open and the 
prisoners are escaping,’ there is no man, old or 
young, so careless that he would not run to give 
all the assistance in his power. But suppose someone 
were to come and actually tell us that this was the 
man who set them free. he would be killed on the 
moment without a hearing.’”’* And then, to be sure, 
there is Hypereides on his trial, when he had moved 
the enfranchisement of the slaves after the Athenian 
reverse. “It was not the speaker that framed this 
measure, but the battle of Chaeroneia.’’’ There, 
besides developing his technical argument the orator 
uses his imagination and consequently his conception 
far exceeds the limits of mere persuasion. In all 
such cases the stronger accents seem naturally to 
catch our ears, so that our attention is drawn from 
the reasoning to the enthralling effect of the imagina- 
tion, and the technique is concealed in a halo of 
brilliance. And this effect on us is natural enough ; 
set two forces side by side and the stronger always 
borrows the virtues of the other. 

This must suffice for our treatment of sublimity 
in ideas, as produced by nobility of mind or imitation ¢ 
or imagination. 

16. The topic of figures next claims atten- 
tion, for these too, if rightly handled, may be, 
as I said,4 an important element in the sublime. 
However, since it would be a long and indeed an 
interminable task to treat them all in detail at this 
supporter, Hypereides, proposed in panic an illegal extension 
of the franchise and, when subsequently impeached, said 
“The arms of Macedon obscured my vision. It was not I 
that made the proposal; it was the battle of Chaeroneia.” 

¢ See Chapter xiii. § 2. 4 Chapter viii. 
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point, we will by way of strengthening our position 
merely run through a few of those which make for 
grandeur. To proceed then, Demosthenes is pro- 
ducing an argument in favour of his policy.¢ What 
was the natural way to treat it? ‘“‘ You were not 
wrong, men of Athens, in undertaking that struggle 
for the freedom of Greece, and you have proof of 
this near home, for neither were the men at Mara- 
thon misguided nor those at Salamis nor those at 
Plataea.”” But when in a sudden moment of inspira- 
tion, as if possessed by the divine afHatus, he utters 
his great oath about the champions of Greece, “ It 
cannot be that you were wrong; no, by those who 
bore the brunt at Marathon,” then you feel that by 
employing the single figure of adjuration—which I 
here call apostrophe—he has deified his ancestors 
by suggesting that one should swear by men who 
met such a death, as if they were gods: he has 
filled his judges with the spirit of those who bore 
the brunt there: he has transformed his argument 
into a passage of transcendent sublimity and emotion, 
giving it the power of conviction that lies in so 
strange and startling an oath: and at the same time 
his words have administered to his hearers a remedy 
and an antidote, with the result that, relieved by 
his eulogy, they come to feel as proud of the war 
with Philip as of their victories at Marathon and 
Salamis. In all this by the use of the figure he is 
enabled to carry the audience away with him. 
True he is said to have found the germ of the oath 
in Eupolis : 

* De corona, 208. Demosthenes is defending against 
Aeschines his aggressive policy, which had led to the 


disastrous defeat at Chaeroneia. He appeals to past history 
to prove that it was sound, however unsuccessful. 
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* From the Demi of the comedian Eupolis, a contemporary 
of Aristophanes. 

> The reference to Hamlet ut. ii. may be justified by the 
author’s reminiscence of Euripides’ Bacchae, 317— 
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Nay, by the fight I fought at Marathon, 
No one of them shall scatheless vex my heart.* 


But the mere swearing of an oath is not sublime: 
we must consider the place, the manner, the circum- 
stances, the motive. In Eupolis there is nothing 
but an oath, and that addressed to Athens, when still 
in prosperity and needing no encouragement. 
Moreover, the poet’s oath does not immortalize the 
men so as to beget in the audience a true opinion 
of their worth, but instead he wanders from those 
who bore the brunt to an inanimate object, namely 
“the fight.” In Demosthenes the oath is carefully 
designed to suit the feelings of defeated men, so 
that the Atheniansshould no longerregard Chaeroneia 
as a disaster; and it is, as I said, at the same time 
a proof that no mistake has been made, an example, 
a sworn confirmation, a eulogy, anda stimulus. The 
orator was faced with the objection, “‘ You are 
speaking of a reverse due to your policy and then 
you go swearing by victories,’ and therefore in the 
sequel he proceeds to measure his every word and 
keeps on the safe side, inculcating the lesson that 
“in the very whirlwind of passion you must beget 
a temperance.” ® ‘“‘ Those who bore the brunt,” he 
says, ‘at Marathon and those who fought on ship- 
board at Salamis and Artemisium and those who 
faced the Persians at Plataea ’’—never “ those who 
won the victory.” Throughout he cunningly avoids 
naming the result, because it was successful and the 
opposite of what happened at Chaeroneia. So 
before his hearers can raise the objection he promptly 
kal yap év Bakxevpacw 
oda’ i ye THppwr ov diapOapyoera, 
In the wildest rite 
Cometh no stain to her whose heart is white. 
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adds, “To all of these the country gave a public 
funeral, Aeschines, not only to those who were 
successful.” 

17. While on this topic I must not omit to mention 
a view of my own, dear friend, which I will state, 
however, quite concisely. Figures seem to be 
natural allies of the sublime and to draw in turn 
marvellous reinforcement from the alliance. Where 
and how? I will tell you. There is an inevitable 
suspicion attaching to the unconscionable use of 
figures. It gives a suggestion of treachery, craft, 
fallacy, especially when your speech is addressed 
to a judge with absolute authority, or still more to a 
despot, a king, or a ruler in high place. He is 
promptly put out, if he is treated like a simple child 
and outwitted by the figures of a sophisticated 
speaker. Construing the fallacy as a personal 
affront, he sometimes turns absolutely savage ; and 
even if he controls his feelings, he becomes wholly 
hostile to the reasoning of the speech. So we find 
that a figure is always most effective when it conceals 
the very fact of its being a figure. The sublimity 
and the effect on the emotions are a wonderfully 
helpful antidote against the suspicion that ac- 
companies the use of figures. The effrontery of the 
artifice is somehow lost in its brilliant setting of 
beauty and grandeur: it is no longer obvious, and 
thus avoids all suspicion. A sufficient instance is 
that mentioned above, “ By those at Marathon.” 
In that case how did the orator conceal the figure ? 
Obviously by its very brilliance.* Much in the same 
way that dimmer lights vanish in the surrounding 
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* droxploes seems necessary: P’s ¢pwrijces is probably 


a mistake. 
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radiance of the sun, so the all-embracing atmosphere 
of grandeur obscures the rhetorical devices. We see 
something of the same kind in painting. Though 
the high lights and shadows lie side by side in the 
same plane, yet the high lights spring to the eye 
and seem not only to stand out but to be actually 
much nearer. So it is in writing. What is sublime 
and moving lies nearer to our hearts, and thus, 
partly from a natural affinity, partly from brilliance 
of effect, it always strikes the eye long before the 
figures, thus throwing their art into the shade and 
keeping it hid as it were under a bushel. 

18. Now what are we to say of our next example, 
the figures of question and answer? Is it not just 
their appeal to the imagination which braces his ¢ 
language into greater vigour and rapidity? “Tell 
me, my friend, do you all want to go round asking 
each other ‘ Is there any news?’ For what stranger 
news could there be than this of a Macedonian 
conquering Greece? ‘Is Philip dead?’ ‘No, not 
dead but ill.’ What difference does it make to you ? 
Whatever happens to him, you will soon manufacture 
another Philip for yourselves.” ® Or again: “ Let 
us sail to Macedon. Someone asks me, ‘ Where on 
earth shall we land?’ Why, the mere course of 
the war will find out the weak spots in Philip’s 
fortunes.’ ® Here a bare statement would have 
been utterly inadequate. As it is, the inspiration 
and quick play of the question and answer, and his 
way of meeting his own words as if they were 
someone else’s, make the passage, through his use 

@ i.e. Demosthenes, who in the Greek is the implied 
subject of the verb. 

> Phil. i. § 10, slightly altered. 

¢ Phil. i. § 44, slightly altered. 
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* The subject is now the figure Asyndeton, omission of 
conjunctive particles. 
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of the figure, not only loftier but also more convincing. 
For emotion is always more telling when it seems 
not to be premeditated by the speaker but to be 
born of the moment; and this way of questioning 
and answering one’s self counterfeits spontaneous 
emotion. People who are cross-questioned by others 
in the heat of the moment reply forcibly and with 
utter candour; and in much the same way the 
figure of question and answer misleads the audience 
into supposing that each carefully premeditated argu- 
ment is aroused in the mind and put into words on 
the spur of the moment. Moreover—for this passage 
of Herodotus has always been reckoned one of the 
most sublime—if in this way . . 


[Two pages of the us. are here missing. | 


19. . . .2 the phrases drop out unconnected in a 
sort of spate, almost too quick for the speaker 
himself. “ And locking their shields,” says Xeno- 
phon, “ they pushed, fought, slew, fell.’’ And take 
the words of Eurylochus,? 


We came, as thou badest us come, through the oak-coppice, 
shining Odysseus. 

Builded in thickets we saw habitations of wonderful beauty. 
The phrases being disconnected and yet none the 
less rapid give the idea of an agitation which 
both checks the utterance and at the same time 
hounds it on. Something of this kind the Poet has 
expressed by his use of asyndeton. 

20. The combination of several of these figures 
often has a supremely moving effect, when two or 
three co-operate as it were together to contribute 


>In Od. 251. The words are slightly different from 


those of our text. 
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COO 
> This last clause is not in our texts of the Meidias. There 
are a few other less important alterations. 
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force, conviction, beauty. Thus, for instance,in the 
speech against Meidias ¢ the asyndeta are interwoven 
with the figures of repetition and vivid presentation. 
“ For the aggressor may do many injuries, some of 
which the victim could not even describe to anyone 
else—by his manner, his looks, his voice.’’ Then to 
prevent the speech running on in the same groove— 
for monotony expresses quiet, while emotion, being 
a violent upheaval of the soul, demands disorder— 
he leaps at once into further asyndeta and repeti- 
tions. “‘ By his manner, his looks, his voice, when 
he strikes with insult, when he strikes like an enemy, 
when he strikes with his knuckles, when he strikes 
you like a slave.” ® Here the orator does just the 
same as the aggressor, he belabours the minds of 
the jury with blow after blow. Then at this point 
he proceeds to make another whirlwind onslaught. 
“When it’s with his knuckles, when it’s a slap 
on the face,” he says, “ this rouses, this maddens 
a man who is not accustomed to insult. Nobody 
by describing this could convey its effect.” Thus 
all the time he preserves the essence of his re- 
petitions and asyndeta through continual varia- 
tion, so that his very order is disordered and 
equally his disorder implies a certain element of 
order. 

21. Now insert the connecting particles, if you care 
to do so, in the style of Isocrates and his school.° “And 
yet one must not overlook this too, that the aggressor 
may do much, first by his manner, then by his looks, 
and then again by his mere voice.” If you thus 
paraphrase it sentence by sentence you will see 


¢ Isaeus, Hypereides, Theopompus, etc. 
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Seduwypevov Kat dmroTpaxvvopevor, éav Tots ovv- 
déopors eSopadtons els Acvo77Ta, devTpov TE 
mpoonminre: Kal evivs eoBeora. _Gomrep yap el TIS 
ovvdyceve TOV Gedvrow TO. odpara THY popav 
aitav adypyntat, ovrws Kat TO mafos bro Tov 
ovvdéoma Kal TOV dMav mpoobnka@v €7rod.- 
Couevov dyavanret: Thy yap éAevbepiay amroAdveu 
Tod Spdpov Kal TO Ws aT opydvov Twos adlecba. 

22. Tis 8€ adrffs idéas Kal Ta brepBara Geréor. 
€oTw de Acewy 7 vonoewy eK Too Kar’ axorovbiay 
Kexunpern Taéis Kal otovel XopaKrnp evaryewviou 
mafous adn Béoraros. os yap ot TO ove op- 
yelopevor 7 poBovpevor 7) ayavaxrobyres 7) bm6 
nAorutias 7) b70 dMov Twos (Toda yap Kal ay- 
aptOunra 7a8n Kal ovd’ av eimety Tis O7OGa SUvaiTo) 
ExdoTOTE mapantinrovtes aAAa mpobewevor TmoA- 
Adis én adda perarndGor, peoa Twa TrapeuBa- 
Aovres adoyws, ei” adlis é emt Ta mpara dvaxuKAody- 
TES Kal TaVTN TPOS THs aywrias, ws bm’ aordrov 
TMVEULATOS, THOE Kaketoe ayxLoTpopws dvre- 
o7redjevou Tas Acfeus Tas vonaets TH eK Too Kara 
gvow elpjuod TmayTolws pos puplas Tpomras ev- 
adAarrovat rag, ovTw Tapa Tots dptorots ouy- 
ypagpedou dia Tv drrepBarav 7 7 pelunous emt Ta THs 
puoews ¢ epya PepeTau. TOTE yap 1 TEXVN), TéXevos, 
mpi av dvaus eiva Sox}, 7 8 ad dvats é ETLTUXNS, 
oTay AavOdvoveay TEplexn TV TEX. WoTTEp 
Adyee 6 Pwxaeds Avovdavos Tapa TO ‘Hpodore: 

emt Svpod yap akuns exerat mpiy Ta mpdypwara., 
dv8pes ” ‘Twves, efvac eAcvdepors 7 7 Sovdous Kal TOU- 
tows ws Spamétnow. vov dv vtpeis iv pev Bou- 
Anobe radaimwpias evdéxecbar, mapayphpa ev 
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that if the rush and ruggedness of the emotion is 
fined down and smoothed out by the use of connect- 
ing particles, it falls flat and immediately loses all 
its point and fire. For just as you deprive runners 
of their speed if you tie them together, emotion 
equally resents being hampered by connecting 
particles and other such appendages. It loses its 
freedom of motion and its effect of coming like a 
bolt from a catapult. 

22. In the same category we must place Inversion. 
This figure consists in arranging words and thoughts 
out of the natural sequence, and bears, so to speak, 
the genuine stamp of vehement emotion. Just as 
people who are really angry or frightened or worried 
or are carried away from time to time by jealousy or 
any other feeling—there are countless emotions, more 
than one can say—often put forward one point 
and then spring off to another with various illogical 
interpolations, and then wheel round again to their 
original position, while, under the stress of their excite- 
ment, like a ship before a veering wind, they lay their 
words and thoughts first on one tack then another, 
and keep altering the natural order of sequence 
into innumerable variations—so, too, the _ best 
prose-writers by the use of inversions imitate 
nature and achieve the same effect. For art is 
only perfect when it looks like nature and Nature 
succeeds only by concealing art about her person. 
Take the speech of Dionysius, the Phocaean, in 
Herodotus.* ‘‘ Indeed our fortunes stand upon a 
razor’s edge, men of Ionia, whether we be free men 
or slaves, aye, and runaway slaves. Now, therefore 
if you are willing to endure hardship, at the moment 


@ yi, 11. 
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mévos vpiv, ofoi re de eaeobe drrepBareobat Tovs 
ToNepiovs ‘i evrabd’ nv 7} Kara. rae: “@ avopes 
“loves, vov Kalpos €oTw bptv mrovous emdexeoau 
em Evpod yap apts exeTae Hiv Ta Tpaypara. 

6 0€ TO pev “ avdpes “Twves nt brrepeBiBacev: 
mpoeoeBarev ouv ev0Us amo tod doBov, ws pnd 
apxny pOdve mpos TO edeotus d€os m™poo- 
ayopeboa Tovs akovovTas* emeira dé TIP T@v vor- 
pedro dméotpeipe Taéw: Tpo yap To0 pioar ore 
avTovs det trovety (TobTO yap corw 6 6 maparedcve- 
Tat) €umpoabey arrodidwo TH aitiay di Hv movetv 
bei, ** émt Evpod axpns’’ dyoas “ éyerar Hiv Ta 
mpayyara, ws un SoKetv eoxeppeva Aéyew GAN’ 


3 jayKacueva. ére d€ puddAov 6 OovKvdidyns Kat 


/ ¢ > @ 

TA PUGEL TAVTWS FYWLEVA Kal adLavepwATA OjLWSs 

A € / > > by an »” / 
tats vmepBaceow am’ adArjAwy dyew dSewdratos. 

\ 
d€ Anpoobérns ody otTws pev atladyns womep 
a > ~ 
ovTos, TavTwy 6 ev T@ yevet TOUTW KaTAKOpEedTATOS 
\ > ~ 

Kat 7oA0 TO aywviotiKoy ex Tod brephiBdlew Kal 
” \ , \ > € f / t 
eve vy Ala to €€ troytou éyew ovveudaivwv 

\ \ , > \ t Aa a 
Kal 7pos TOUTOLS Els TOV Kivduvvov TOV paKpav 
ho ~ \ > 7 
darepBar av Tovs axovovras OUVETLOTUILEVOS moA- 
Adices yap TOV vobv ov Wpunoev etzretv dvakpendoas 
Kal poeragv mos” els addAodudov Kal ameouKutav 

IAN’ én” aXXous dud bé, 6 
taéw darn én aAdous Sud jégov Kal ef ev mrobev 
emevaKuKA@v els poBov euBadrav tov aKpoariy 
Ws emi mavtedet rod Aoyou dwamTwoer Kal ovv- 
amorwduvevew im dywrias T@ Aéyovre ovvavay- 
Kdoas, €iTa mapahdyus dia poaxpod To mdAau 
CnTovpevov edKaipws emt téXeu mov mpogamodous, 
av7® 7T@ Kata tas dbrepBaces mapaporAw Kal 
1 weragd rws Wilamowitz for peragd ws P. 
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there is toil for you, but you will be able to over- 
come your enemies.” Here the natural order was, 
“ O men of Ionia, now is the time for you to endure 
toil, for our fortunes stand upon a razor’s edge.” 
He has transposed the ‘‘ men of Ionia’ and started 
at once with his fears ; so pressing was the danger 
that he would not even address the audience first. 
He has, moreover, inverted the order of ideas. 
Before saying that they must toil—for that is the 
point of his exhortation—he first gives the reason 
why they must toil, by saying, “‘ Our fortunes stand 
upon arazor’s edge.” The result is that his words do 
not seem premeditated but rather wrung from him. 
Thucydides is still cleverer at using inversions to 
separate ideas which are naturally one and indivisible. 
Demosthenes, though not indeed so wilful as 
Thucydides, is the most insatiable of all in this kind 
of use and not only employs inversions to give a 
great effect of vehemence, and also, if you please, 
of improvisation, but even drags his audience along 
with him to share the peril of his long inversions. 
For he often hangs up the sense which he has begun 
to express, and meanwhile manages to wheel on to 
the empty stage one extraneous idea after another 
in a strange and unlikely order, making the audience 
terrified for the total collapse of the sentence and 
compelling them from sheer excitement to share the 
speaker’s risk: then unexpectedly, after a great 
interval, the long-lost phrase turns up pat at the 
end, so that he astounds them all the more by the 
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axpoogpaAet TOAD paAXov exTrAnTTeL. peda d€ TOv 
mrapaderypdroy € éatw dia TO TAAGos. 

23. Ta ye pay Tohinrwra Acyopeva, ab povopot 
Kal petaBoXal Kal KAtwaKes, mdvu dywvuoriKd, ws 
oioba, Kdopov TE Kal TavTOos dibous Kal mafous 
ouvepyd. Tl dé al TAY TTWGEWY XpOVwY TpOTWTT@Y 
apiOuav yev@v evarragers, m@s moTe Kara 
mouktAAovat Kal emeyelpovat TA EppvevTid ; pnt 
de Tay KaTa Tovs apiO nods ov poova. tabra Koopelv, 
émdaa Tos TUTOLs EviKa OvTAa TH SuVaper KATA 
tiv avabewpnow mAnfuvtiKa edpioKeTat: 


avrika (¢dynat) Aads azretpwv 
Ouvvov én” Hidvecat ducTapevor KeAgSnoaY" 


aA’ exeiva padAdov tapatynpyicews aéia, Te €o8? 
6mov mpoominter TA TAnOuvTiKA fLeyadoppnmove- 
otepa Kal avT@ dofoKoTobvTa TH OXAW Tod apiOuod. 
Towatra mapa TH LodokdAci ra emt Tod Oidizov- 


® yao, ydj.ot, 
epioal! mas Kal dutevoavtes maAw 
avetre TAavTO oTéeppa KamedeiEare 
maTépas adeAdovds maidas, aly euptruov, 
vwudas jyuvatkas prépas TE xdr0a 
aicxior’ ev avOpwmovow epya ylyveras. 


, \ A a wv FD Oy i eu | A 

TAVTa yap TAavTA EV Ovopa €aTW, Oldimous, em 8é 
/ > / > a 

Barépov *loxaorn, aA’ Guws yubels e’s ta TAn- 


@ Strictly this means the use of more than one case 
(rrGots) of the same word, e.g. ‘* Haeret pede pes, densusque 
viro vir,” but it seems here to cover also rhetorical changes 
of tense, person, number, or gender. 
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mere reckless audacity of his inversions. But there 
are so many examples that I must stay my hand. 

23. Again, accumulation, variation, and climax, 
the so-called “ figures of many cases,’’® are, as you 
know, a most effective aid in giving ornament and 
every kind of sublime and emotional effect. And 
consider, too, what variety and liveliness is lent to 
the exposition by changes of case, tense, person, 
number, gender. Now in the category of number 
not only are those uses ornamental where the 
singular form is found on consideration to signify a 
plural—take the lines : 


And straightway a numberless people 
Scatter the length of the beaches and thunder, “‘ the Tunny, 
the Tunny !’’® 


—but it is still more worthy of notice that the 
plural sounds more full-mouthed, while the very 
idea of multitude which the plural number conveys 
is itself impressive. This is the case with Sophocles’ 
lines about Oedipus : 


Curse on the marriages 
That gave us birth and having given birth 
Flung forth the self-same seed again and showed 
Fathers and sons and brothers all blood-kin, 
And brides and wives and mothers, all the shame 
Of all the foulest deeds that men have done.‘ 


These all mean one person, Oedipus, and on the 
other side Jocasta, but the expansion into the plural 


> Author unknown. To the inhabitants of Sicily and S. 
Italy the tunny-fish was as important as the herring is to us. 
A “look-out”? was stationed on a high place to signal the 
approach of a shoal. Here ‘* numberless people” is presum- 
ably hyperbole for a crowd of fishermen. 

° O.T. 1403. 
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/ \ \ > , 
BuvriKa 6 apiOuos avverrAjfuce Kat Tas aruxtas* 
Kal ws exetva tremAeovacrar 
~ % / 
eEnAfov “Exropés te Kal Lapmnddves* 
tf 
Kat To [lAatwruxdv, 6 Kat érépwht maperefeiweba, 
a“ \ 
4émi tov "AOnvaiwy: “od yap Ilédomes odde 
r > 
Kadpoe 008’ Atyumrot te kat Aavaol 088’ aAdAou 
\ / / ~ € ~ aANn’ 
moN\ot pvoet BapBapor cuvoixodow ahi, 
” ‘ 
avro. “EAAnves, ov p€oBapBapor otkodpev Kat 
Ta é€fs. pvce. yap efaxoverar Ta mpdypara KOpL- 
TMWOEOTEPA dyed dov ovTws TAY OvopaT eV emuouv= 
TUWewevwr. ob [LevTOL bet movely avTo én” dAwy 
el p47) ep’ av déxerae TO brroKelpLeva avynow 7 
TAnfov 7 darepBodrpy  mabos, ev Te ToUTwWY 7) TA 
mAciova, émel To. TO TavTaxod KwWowvas e€ApOat 
Nav codiotiKov. 
wiv. 24. "Aa pv Kat rodvarvtiov Ta ex TOV TAn- 
OuvtiK@v els TA EviKa ETLGvVaAYOMEVa evioTe bYnAo- 
/ oom > < / oe 
gavéotata. “eel 7 IleAomdévwnoos daca d= 
/ ” / ce \ \ / ~ | / 
evoTnKker dyat. “Kat 37 Dpvviyw dpaua MiAjrov 
a } ry / > 5 / ” A tf 1» A 
dAwow dida€avte els Sdxpva erece TO HénTpov..”’ TO 
> ~ 
ex TOV Sinpnuevwy els TA HWpeva emLovaTpéefat 
2Tov apiOuov cwpatoedéotepov. aitiov 8 én 
> ~ ~ 
appotv Tod Kdapov TavTov oluat: dmov Te yap 
evika bTdpyer TA dvdpata, TO TOAAA ToLEiy adTa 
‘ / > a ¢ / ‘ > 
mapa do€av eutrabots, émov te wAnOuvtiKd, TO ets 
a » ~ 
€v TL EvnxXov avyKopvpoby Ta mAElova dua TiV Eis 
TovvavTioy peTanoppPwow TOV mpayudTrwv ev TH 
/ 


mrapadoyw. 

1 &rece 7d Oénrpov Toll for érecor of beduevor P. 
Oo SF 
@ Unknown. Menevenus, 245 v. 

* See Additional Note, p. 254. 
a Dercors: 
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serves to make the misfortunes plural as well. 
There is the same sense of multiplication in “‘ Forth 
came Hectors and Sarpedons too,’ ? and in the 
passage of Plato about the Athenians,? which we 
have also quoted elsewhere: “‘ For no Pelopes nor 
Cadmi nor Egypti and Danai nor any other hordes 
of born barbarians share our home, but we are pure 
Greeks here, no semi-barbarians,” and so on. The 
facts naturally sound more imposing from the 
accumulation of names to signify groups instead 
of individuals. This device should not, however, 
be employed except where the subject invites heroics 
or redundance or exaggeration or emotion, either 
one or more of these. To sound bells* in every 
sentence would be unduly pretentious. 

24. Yet again, the converse of this, the contraction 
of plural to singular, sometimes gives a great effect of 
sublimity. ‘‘ Moreover, the whole Peloponnese was 
split,’ says Demosthenes.¢ Again, “when Phry- 
nichus produced his Capture of Miletus the theatre 
burst into tears.” @ In the case of separate indivi- 
duals to compress the number into the singular gives 
more sense of a single whole. The ornamental effect 
is due in both to the same cause. Where the words 
are singular, to make them plural suggests unfore- 
seen emotion: where they are plural and you com- 
bine a number of things into a well-sounding singular, 
then this opposite change gives an effect of surprise. 

¢ Herodotus, vi. 21: ‘“‘ The Athenians showed in many 
ways their great distress at the capture of Miletus and when 
Phrynichus wrote and produced his Capture of Miletus, the 
theatre burst into tears and they fined him a thousand 
drachmae for reminding them of a disaster which touched 
them nearly and enjoined that the play should never be 
produced again.” 
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25. “Oray ye pay TO. TapeAn Avera Tots xpovors 
elody7s ws yuopeva Kal TapovTa, ov Sujynow € ETL 
TOV Aoyov aAN evaryoviov TpayjLa. TOUTELS. Te - 
TT WKS b€ tis,” dyatly 6 Fevopar, © bm0 TO Kupov 
immw@ Kab ‘TaToUpLevos male. TH payalpa ets TH 
yaotépa tov immov: 6 be opad dle amooeleTat TOV 
Kdpov, 6 € ainrer.” rovwtros ev tois mAElorots 
6 MovKvdidys. 

26. "Evayuvuos 8° opoiws Kal 7 TOY mpoowTwv 
avtiyeTabeats Kal ToAAdKis ev péaots Tots KWOUVOLS 
mo.dca Tov aKpoaTiy SoKetv otpépecbar. 

dains kK akpATas Kal areupéas 

avreaO ev modeuw: ws ecovpevws eaxovTo. 
Kat 6 “Apatos 

poy) Kev evi punvi mepiKrAvlo.o Badacon. 


@d€ mov Kat 6 ‘Hpddotos: “amo $é€ "EAehavrivns 


/ + , \ ” > / > / 
. TOAEWS avw mAevoeat, KQL €7TELTA adi€n €S qTEOLOV 


Netov: dveEeAPwyv 5é robro TO xwplov atbbis els 
ETE pov mAotov €uBas mAcvoeat bv" 7)Lepas, emretTa 
7Geus és moAW peydadny, 7 ovopLa Mepon.” pas, 
o eraipe, ws rrapahaBay oou THY pox dua Tov 
TOTWY dye Ty cuicony ou TOL 5 mavra dé 7a. 
roubra pos ara ameperdopeva. Ta mpoowra em 
adr ay lorna Tov aKpoarny TOV eVEpyoupLevonv. Kal 
6Tav ws ov mpos dmavtas add’ cs mpds pdvov TWA 


Aadjs, 
Tvdeidnv 5° otk av yvoins trorépowct peretn, 


> / / > ‘ \ 
eurrabéarepsv te abtov dua Kal mpoceKTiKWTEpov 


@ Cyrop. vii. 1. 37. 
* Il. xv. 697. adAjAowow is omitted after dreepéas. 
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25. Again, if you introduce events in past time 
as happening at the present moment, the passage 
will be transformed from a narrative into a vivid 
actuality. ‘‘Someone has fallen,” says Xenophon,? 
“under Cyrus’s horse and, being trodden under 
foot, is striking the horse’s belly with his dagger. 
The horse rearing throws Cyrus and he falls.””. Thucy- 
dides uses such effects as frequently as anybody. 

26. Change of person gives an equally vivid effect, 
and often makes the audience feel themselves set 
in the thick of the danger. 

- - . You would say that unworn and with temper undaunted 

Each met the other in war, so headlong the rush of their 
battle.” 

And Aratus’s line: 

Be not thou in that month in the midst of the surge of the 
ocean.° 

Herodotus does much the same: “ You will sail 
up from the city of Elephantiné and there come to a 
smooth plain. And when you have passed through 
that place you will board again another ship and 
sail two days and then you will come to a great city, 
the name of which is Meroé.’4 You see, friend, 
how he takes you along with him through the country 
and turns hearing into sight. All such passages 
with a direct personal application set the hearer in 
the centre of the action. By appearing to address 
not the whole audience but a single individual— 

Of Tydeus’ son thou couldst not have known with which 
of the hosts he was fighting “— 
you will move him more and make him more attentive 
¢ Phaen. 287. 


4 Herod. ii. 29, abridged and slightly altered. 
2 INE Sie else 
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Kal dyd@vos eumAewy arotedécets, Tals eis EavTov 
Tpoopwrncerw eFeyelpopevov. 

27. "Exe ye pny a8? ore trept mpoowrrov Sunyou- 
[uevos é ovyypadeds eEaldyns mapevex ets eis TO 
adrompdawrov avTyuseblaTaraL, Kal EGTL TO TOLODTOV 
eldos é€xBodr tis maGous. 


“Exrwp dé Tpwecow exéKhero pakpov avcas 
vyvow emuooeveoba, eav 6° évapa Bpordevra* 
ov oe av eyov dmavevde vey ebédovTa vojsw, 
avrob ot Gavatov unticopmar. 


odKoby THY pev dujynow dre Tpemovgay }O ToUTHS 
mpoorev_ EavT@, Thv 8 amdoTosov ameAny TO 
VUL® Tod Hyeudovos eEatrivyns ovdev mpoSyAdboas 
mepeOnkev’ etyero yap, et mapeverifer “ éheyev 

d€ Toa Twa Kal Tota 6 “Exrwp,” vuvi & édbaxev 
advw tov petaBaivovta 7 Tot Adyou peTaBaats. 

2 d10 Kal 7 Tpoaxpyots” Too oXHHLaTOS TOTE, meu av 
o€vs 6 Kaupos cov SrapeAAew TO ypagpovre pe) 580 

195 v. aAX’ evOds emravayKaly peraBaivew eK Tpooumey 
els Tpoowma: ws Kal mapa TH ‘Exataiw: ““‘ Kiv€é 

d€ tabdra dewa TOLOUJLEVOS avtika eéKxéAeve Tovs 
“Hpaxdetdas eTLYOVOUS exXwpety od yap vpiv 

3 duvardos Elful dprjyew. ws a) dv avrot Te dmo\ceabe 
Kapue Tpuaere, es aAXov Twa SFjLov dmotxeabe.”” 6 
juev yap Anpoobevns Kar’ aAAov TWa TpOTrOV emt 
Too ’Aptoroyetroves epeTrables TO Tohumpoawrrov Kat 
ie aull a TapeoT ae. “Kat ovdels tyav 
XoA Ws gnaw, odd” opyny EXwv evpeOjoerar ep 
ois 0 Bdedupos otros Kal avatons Bidlerar, os, @ 
Lae LN amdvtwy, KekAevopevns cou THs Tap- 


1 rpooxpnors Manutius for rpdxpyots P. 
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and full of active interest, if you rouse him by these 
personal appeals. 

27. Again sometimes a writer, while speaking of 
one of his characters, suddenly turns and changes 
into the actual character. A figure of this kind is 
a sort of outbreak of emotion : 


Hector lifted his voice and cried afar to the Trojans 

To haste them back to the galleys and leave the blood- 
spattered booty. 

Whomsoever I spy of his own will afar from the galleys, 

Death for him there will I plan.? 


There the poet has assigned to himself the narrative 
as his proper share, and then suddenly without any 
warning attached the abrupt threat to the angry 
champion. To insert ‘“‘ Hector said so and so” 
would have been frigid. As it is, the change of 
construction suddenly anticipates the change of 
speaker. So this figure is useful, when a sudden 
crisis will not let the writer wait, and forces him to 
change at once from one character to another. 
There is an instance in Hecataeus®: “ Ceyx took 
this ill and immediately bade the younger descendants 
of Heracles be gone. For I cannot help you. So 
to prevent perishing yourselves and hurting me, 
away with you to some other people.” By a some- 
what different method Demosthenes in the Aristo- 
geiton has used the change of person to suggest the 
quick play of emotion. ‘“‘ And will none of you,” 
he says, “ be found to feel indignation at the violence 
of this shameless rascal, who—oh you most 
accursed of villains, when you were cut off from 


a Jl. xv. 346. 
* The Milesian historian, sixth century B.e. 
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pnoias od KuyKAtow ovde Avpas, & a Kal mapavottcvev 
av Tis... ev atedAct TO v Taxd SvadAdgas Kab 
[ovov ov piav AcE Oud Tov Bupov els dvo dua- 
ondoas mpdowma “ds, @ papwrate’’ elra mpos 
TOV "Aptoroyetrova. Tov Adyov" dmooTpewpas Kal 
amoXurety SoKOv, ops dua Tob mabous modrv 
mAéov éréatpepev. odK ddAAws 4 IlqvedAczn: 


Knpvs, tinte 5€ GE TpdEcaY pvnoTHpes ayavol; 

eUrrepLevaut duwhow "Odvocjos fetovo 

epyeov mavoacbat, adiat 8 adrois daira révec8a; 

a) pynotevoarres, fh pnd? GAAP optAjoartes, 

vorara Kal mpara viv evOdde Seumv7jcevav, 

ot Oday” ayeipopuevor Blorov Karaketpete todo, 
ovo€ TL TATPOV 

buetépwv tav mpdcbev axoveTe, Taides €ovTes, 

olos *Odvaceds eoxe. 


28. Kai peevtoe trepidpacis ws ovx tymdomrowv, 
ovdels av ola Siotaceev. ws yap €v povaikh 
8a TOV Tapaddvwv KaAoupeveny 6 KUptos POdyyos 
Ole amorehetrat, oUTWs 7) Tepippacts moAAdices 
ouppbeyyerat TH Kuptohoyla Kal els KOOPLOV e7Tt 
moAD Guvnxel, Kal wadvoT’, av pur) ExN Pvd@dés Te 


1 P has rdv mpds Tov "Aptoroyelrova Néyor. 


@ Aristog. i. § 27. 

> As the difficulty of “ understanding ’’ an object to 
dro\ureiv seems too great, I have followed Toll’s suggestion 
that rods xpiras has fallen out of the text. The usual inter- 
pretation of the unamended ms, is “ turning off his speech- 
to-Aristogeiton and appearing to abandon him.” But 
Demosthenes does the exact opposite. He has not previously 
addressed his speech to Aristogeiton. 

° Od. iv. 681. The first part of 1. 687 (krfjow Tyrdeudxoro 
dalppovos) is omitted from the quotation. 
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free speech not by gates and doors which one might 
very well open....”? Leaving his sense in- 
complete he has made a sudden change and in his 
indignation almost split a single phrase between 
two persons— who—oh you most accurséd ”’—and 
thus, while swinging his speech round on to Aristo- 
geiton and appearing to abandon the jury,? he has 
yet by means of the emotion made his appeal to 
them much more direct. Penelope does the same : 


Herald, oh why have they sent thee hither, those high-born 
suitors ? 

Is it to tell the hand-maidens that serve in the house of 
Odysseus 

To cease them now from their tasks and make ready a 
feast for the suitors ? 

Would that they never had wooed me nor ever met here in 
our halls, 

Would they might make in my house their last and latest 
of banquets, 

Ye that assemble together and woefully minish our substance! 

. . . nor e’er from your fathers 

Heard ye ever at home long ago in the days of your child- 
hood 

What manner of man was Odysseus.° 


28. That periphrasis contributes to the sublime, 
no one, I fancy, would question. Just as in music 
what we call ornament? enhances the beauty of 
the main theme, so periphrasis often chimes in with 
the literal expression of our meaning and gives it 
a far richer note, especially if it is not bombastic 


4 This word is used elsewhere of certain intervals which 
were considered a mean between harmony and discord. 
That meaning would not suit this passage. The sense of 
musica] ornament or embellishment is appropriate here and 
etymologically probable. Saintsbury suggests ‘* the dominant 
note is more sweetly brought out by accompanying trills 
and harmonies.” 
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‘ \ 
2Kal djovaoy adr 70ews KEK PO JLEVOV. iKavos dé 


195 vy. 


TOTO TEKLNpLOTaL KaL ITAdrov KATO. THY elo- 
Bodny rob émitadiou: “ EPY@ poev_ Hpetv oid €xouat 
TO _TMPOonKOVTa. opiow avtots, @yv TuxXdovTES TO- 
pevovrar THY <ipappevny Topetay, mpoTreupbevres 
Koy} peev vo THs _ToAews, i iq de ExaoTos v70 
Tov TPoonKovTmv. ovdKoby TOV Bavarov elev 
etpappevny Topelay, To be TETUXIKEVAL TOV VOpLe- 
Oeveav TMpomrojany Twa. Onjootay b7r0 THs 70. 
Tpisos. dpa 61) ToUTOLS peTpios WyKwoe TIHV 
voyow, 7 podny AaBav ay. Aeew eueAoTrolnae 
Kabrrep appoviay Twa THY ek THS Tepuppdoews 
Te pixedpLevos evpuehevay ; Kat Eevoday “‘mdvov be 
Too Civ 75€us nyepova vopilere, Kad\orov dé 
mdvrwy Kal TohepuKcrarov KTH els TAS puxas 
ovyKenopabe: eTALVOUPLEVOL yap padAov nH Tots 
adAous maou Xaipere avtt Tob “ zovetv Derere’ 
‘qévov nyewova Tob oy ndéws TovetaGe’” elma 
Kal Tadd’ 6polws emenTelvas peyaAny Twa evvouay 
T® e€naivw mpooTepwwpicato. Kal TO aplpnTtov 
> ~ ~¢ / oe ~ \ / cal / 
exeivo ToD ‘Hpoddtrov: “ trav b€ Ukvdéwy Tots cvAy- 
gaow TO lepov eveBadev 7, Geos OijAccav votaov.” 
29. ’Esrixynpov [EVTOL To mpayya, 7 Tepippaots, 
Tov adAwy mov, el 47) TUPLLET PWS Twi Aap- 
Bavoito- «v0ds yap aBrepes Tpoominres, Kougo- 
Aoylas te dlov Kal maXvTaToV . oflev Kal TOV 
IlAdtwva (Sewos yap det epi oxXTHa Kav Tow 
dcaipws) €v Tots Nopots Aéyoura “ws ovTe ap- 
yupooy: det whobrov ovTe ypvaoby ev TONE tdpu- 
[uevov €Gv oikeiv’’ SiayAevalovow, we ef mpdBara, 


2 Menewenus, 236 v. & Cyrop. i. 5. 12. 
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or discordant but agreeably in harmony. A sufficient 
proof of this is the opening of Plato’s Funeral 
Oration,? “ First then in deeds we have given them 
their due reward, and, this won, they pass now along 
the appointed path, escorted all in common by their 
country and each man severally by his kinsmen.” 
Here he calls death an appointed path and their en- 
joyment of due rites a sort of public escort by their 
country. Notice what a supreme dignity this gives to 
the thought ; how he has taken the literal expression 
and made it musical, lapping it, as it were, in the 
tuneful harmonies of his periphrasis. Again Xeno- 
phon says, “ You hold that hard work is a guide to 
the pleasures of life and you have stored in your 
hearts the best and most knightly of all treasures. 
Tor nothing pleases you so much as praise.”® By 
saying ‘ You make hard work a guide to the pleasures 
of life ’’ instead of “ You are willing to work hard,” 
and by similarly expanding the rest of his sentence, 
he has extended his eulogy to include a fine idea. 
Then there is that inimitable phrase in Herodotus : 
“Upon those Scythians that sacked her temple the 
goddess sent a female malady.” ¢ 
29. However it is a risky? business, periphrasis, 
more so than any of the other figures, unless used 
with a due sense of proportion. For it soon falls 
flat; smacks of triviality and slow wits. So that 
critics have even made fun of Plato—always so 
clever at a figure, sometimes unseasonably so — 
for saying in his Laws “that we should not let 
silyern treasure nor golden settle and make a home 
inacity.” ¢ Had he been forbidding people to possess 
¢ i, 105, i.e. one that made them women. ‘The goddess 
was Aphrodite. 4 Lit. *‘ perishable,” likely to go bad. 
© See Additional Note, p. 254. 
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donot, éxwdve Kexrhabar, SHAov dte mpoPdrerov 
av Kal Boevov mAobrov édeyev. 

*AMa. yap arts brep Ths €is TO dyn Ad TOV 
OXNPATWY xpycews ex TrapevOnKns tooabra Teptro- 
oyjoba, Tepevtiave didrate> mdvtTa yap Taira 
mabnruKkcT€épous Kal avy KEKWTLEVOUS amoTeAet 
Tods Adyous: mdbos dé trbovs petéxes ToaodTor, 
omrdaov 700s 7)00V7)S. 

30. Exedy) pLevTot i) Tob Aoyou vénots 7 TE 
ppaous Ta TAciw Ou’ Exarépov OvéemTUKTAL, Ou 57, 
av Tob ppacricod pL€pous ) TWO Aoura ert mpoo- 
emleacwpeba. ort pev Towvuv 7) TOV KUplwY Kal 
peyadorper@v ovoudtwv éxAoy7 Gavpactas ayer 
Kal KaTaknAe Tods akovovTas Kal ws maou Tots 
pytopo. Kal ovyypadedou Kat’ aKpov emi7Hdevpa, 
peeyeDos dua Kaddos edrivevav Bapos iaydv Kpdtos 
eTt d€ ydvwolv Twa Tots Adyois WoTep aydApact 
KaAXiotos 80’ atrtis emavbelty mapackevalovoa 
Kal oiovel puxry Twa Tots Tpdypace dwvynriKny 
evreioa, pn Kal TEpLTTOV 7} a] Tmpos <idras OueEvevae, 
das yap T@ Ove tOvcov Too vob Ta KaAa ovomaTa. 
0 jevTou ye dyKos avTa@v ov TavTN ypEerwdns, 
émrel Tots puuxpots Tpayyartows mepirBevar peydAa 
Kal oepva. ovopara. TavTov av datvowto, ws et Ts 
TpayuKov mpoowrretov ey mawdt mepilein vytiw. 
mAnv ev ev Toijoer KaLE.. 


31... . Opemtixwtatov Kal yovysov, 76 8 >Ava- 


* This may be explained by reference to what is said about 
the /liad and Odyssey in chapter ix. The former, full of 
emotional incidents, is sublime; the latter depends on 
character study and is only agreeable. 

> j.e. the mellowness of age, to be taken in close connexion 
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sheep, says the critic, he would clearly have said 
“ ovine and bovine treasure.” 

But, my dear Terentianus, this digression must 
suffice for our discussion of the use of figures as 
factors in the sublime. Our conclusion is that they 
all serve to lend emotion and excitement to the style. 
But emotion is as much an element in the sublime, 
as is the study of character in agreeable writing.? 

30. Now, since thought and diction often explain 
each other, we must further consider whether there 
are any elements of style still left untouched. It 
is probably superfluous to explain at length to those 
who know, how the choice of the right word and the 
fine word has a marvellously moving and seductive 
effect upon an audience and how all orators and 
historians make this their supreme object. For 
this of itself gives to the style at once grandeur, 
beauty, a classical flavour,’ weight, force, strength, 
and a sort of glittering charm, like the bloom on 
the surface of the most beautiful bronzes, and 
endues the facts as it were with a living voice. 
Truly, beautiful words are the very light of thought. 
However, their majesty is not for common use, 
since to attach great and stately words to trivial 
things would be like fastening a great tragic mask 
on a simple child. However in poetry and _ h(istory) 


[Four pages of the ms. are here lost.} 
31. ...is most illuminating ° and typical ; so, too, 


with what he goes on to say about the mellowing effect of 
time—probably through oxidization—on bronze statues. 
¢ Lit. “‘ gives abundant food for thought.” But a genitive 
governed by these two adjectives may be lost: “ greatly 
promoting the growth and productive of...” The 
subject is now metaphor, as one kind of fine phrasing. 
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KpéovTos * obdKeTe Opnixins emuarpepopar.”” TaUTY 
Kal TO TOO Oeorropzrov Kal<ToL TT >TOV emaweTov" 
dua TO dvddoyov €}L0b ve OnNLavTiKUTaTa exew 
doxet: Orep 6 Kexiduos ovK oid oTws KaTOpLE[L- 
pera. * Sewos wy,’  dnaotv, 6 Dihurmos avayko- 
payjoa mpdywara. ” €atw ap 6 iuwwtiopos 
eviore 708 KOo[OU Tapa Tohd EupaviaTLKcsrepov" 
ETLYWWOKETAL yap avr obev €K TOO Kowod Biov, 70 
be ovvnbes 7189 TLaTOTEpOV. odKody emit Tod Ta 
aloxpa Kal pumapa TAn ovens Kat pel? dovAs 
évexa TAeoveEias KaptepodvtTos TO avayKodayelv 
Ta mpaypata evapyéotata TapeiAnmTar. Woe TwS 
éxee Kat Ta “Hpoddteca: “6 KaAcopévys,”’ dna, 
“wavels tas €avtod odpkas Evdidiw KaTérewev 
els AemTd, Ews OAov KaTayopdevwy éavTov du- 
epberpev,” Kai ““o IvOyns ews tobde emt Tis vews 
EMAXETO, EWS aTTas KaTeKpeoupy7On.” TatrTa yap 
eyyvs trapagver Tov idudtynv, add” odk tdwTever 
TD ONpavTK@s. 

“82. Hept de mAjfovs [Kat] jeerapopav 6 pev 
Kexiduos €ouxe ovyKarariBecbar tois 8vo 7) TO 
mAeiatov Tpets em tad’Tob vopobeTobat TatTecBau: 
o yap Anpoobevns Opos Kal TOV TOLOUTEY™ 6 THs 
xpelas dé Katpos, evda Ta 7aOy XeyLdppov Oteqy 
eAavverat, Kal THY TouTrArBevav ab’T@v ws avay- 
Kalav enna ouvedeAketar. “ dvOpwrror,”” dyai, 


l xalroc Frrov émawerdy lannarakis for kal rov érjverov P. 


2 A metaphor for a young girl, not uncommon in Greek 
and Latin lyrics. Mid- Victorian humourists thus used 
$f filly. in 

» Aristotle explains in his Poetics (Ch. xxi. § 11) that a 
large class of metaphors rest on an implied analogy, e.g. we 
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with Anacreon’s ‘‘ No more care I for the Thracian 
colt.2’’ In the same way the phrase used by Theo- 
pompus, though less admirable, seems to me high] 
expressive in virtue of the analogy implied,’ though 
Cecilius for some reason finds fault with it. ‘‘ Philip,” 
he says, ““ had a wonderful faculty of stomaching 
things.” Thus the vulgar phrase sometimes proves 
far more enlightening than elegant language. Being 
taken from our common life it is immediately 
recognized, and what is familiar is halfway to con- 
viction. Applied to one whose greedy ambition 
makes him glad to endure with patience what is 
shameful and sordid, “ stomaching things” forms a 
very vivid phrase. It is much the same with Hero- 
dotus’s phrases: “In his madness,” he says, 
“Cleomenes cut his own flesh into strips with a 
dagger, until he made mincemeat of himself and 
perished,” ° and “ Pythes went on fighting in the 
ship until he was all cut into collops.”¢ These 
come perilously near to vulgarity, but are not vulgar 
because they are so expressive. 

32. As to the proper number of metaphors, 
Cecilius seems on the side of those who lay down 
a law that two or at the most three should be 
used together. Demosthenes assuredly is the canon 
in these matters too. And what decides the occa- 
sion for their use? Why, the right moment, when 
emotion sweeps on like a flood and inevitably carries 
the multitude of metaphors along it. “‘ Men,” he says, 
can call old age the evening of life, because old age: life: : 
evening: day. We might expound the analogy here as, 
insults: Philip: : training breakfasts: an oarsman, i.e. they 
are ‘‘ stomached ”’ for some ulterior motive. Theopompus of 


Chios was a fourth-century historian. 
¢ Herod. vi. 75. 4 Herod. vii. 181. 
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“ucapot Kal KoAakes, 7) DKPUTT pLagpevor TAS éavT@y 
ExaoTou maTploas, THY eAevbepiav TpoTTEeTWKOTES 
TpOoTepov Diary, voi be “AreEdvopy, TH yaorpt 

or v. MeTpodVTES Kal Tots aigxtarous ay evdaoviav, 
THY 3 érevbepiav Kal TO pore & exe Seomorny, a. 
Tots Tporepov "EAAnow 6 dpou Tov ayabav 7 Hoav Kal 
Kavoves, dvaretpopor es.” evratda 7& mrAiGeu TOV 
TpomlK@v 6 KaTa THY TpodoTaV enumpoobet rob 
3 pytopos Oupds. Sid7ep 6 pev ’ApiotoréAyns Kal 6 
edppactos pelypata daot twa THv Fpacer@v 
elvat tadra petadhopdy, To “‘ wamepel’’ davar Kat 
“otoved’’ Kal “et ypr) Tobdrov eimety Tov Tpdmov”’ 
4xat “el det mapaxwédvvevtixwrepov A€Ear.”’ 7) yap 
UTroTYLNOLS, gpaciv, (arar Ta ToAUNpA’ eye d€ Kat 
TaoTa [Lev dmodexouar, 6 ops bé 7AxGous Kal TOAuNS 
juerapopav, Omep ehnv Karl Tov oxnaToy, TO 
evKaipa Kal ofodpa ma0n Kal TO yevvatov dibos 
elval dypu did Twa drcfidappaxa, OTL TO pobie Tis 
popds tautl mépuKev a dmavra Taa Tapacvpew Kal 
mpowbety, wadAov S€ Kal Ws avayKxata mavTws €ic- 
mpatrecbar Ta mapdBoda, Kal odK ea TOV akpoaTrpy 
oxoAdlew mept tov Tob mAnbovs edeyxov dua TO 
ovvevGovaray TO A€eyovtt. GAAa pv & ye rais 
5 TOTNYyopiais Kal Svaypagats ovK aAAo TL OUTWS 
KATAONMAVTLKOY Ws of auveyets Kal emadXAndrou 
TpOoToL. be av Kat mapa Fevodarre a TravOpwrivou 
OKTVoOUS avaTop TOMTUKOS Kal TL paMov dva- 
Cwypadetrar Betws mapa 7H LAdtww. civ per 
Kegadny abrod dnow axpdrrohw, toBjuov de jsegov 
Siwmxodopjabar petasd Tob or7Fous Tov avyeva, 
ogovdvrous te treat npiy Oat dyow oiov oTpoduyyas 
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“ of evil life, flatterers, who have each foully mutilated 
their own country and pledged their liberty in a cup 
of wine first to Philip and now to Alexander, men who 
measure happiness by their bellies and their basest 
appetites, and have strewn in ruins that liberty 
and freedom from despotism which to Greeks of 
older days was the canon and standard of all that 
was good.”’? Here it is the orator’s indignation 
against the traitors which screens the multitude of 
metaphors. Accordingly, Aristotle and Theophrastus 
say that bold metaphors are softened by insert- 


«“ 


ing “as if” or “as it were” or “if one may say 
so’ or “if one may risk the expression.”” The 
apology, they tell us, mitigates the audacity of the 
language. I accept this, but at the same time, as I 
said in speaking of “figures,” the proper antidote 
for a multitude of daring metaphors is strong and 
timely emotion and genuine sublimity. These by 
their nature sweep everything along in the forward 
surge of their current, or rather they positively 
demand bold imagery as essential to their effect, 
and do not give the hearer time to examine how 
many metaphors there are, because he shares the 
excitement of the speaker. 

Moreover in the treatment of a commonplace and 
in descriptions there is nothing so expressive as a 
sustained series of metaphors. It is thus that in 
Xenophon” the anatomy of the human tabernacle 
is magnificently depicted, and still more divinely in 
Plato. The head he calls the citadel of the body, 
the neck is an isthmus built between the head and 
chest, and the vertebrae, he says, are planted 


* De cor. 296. > Memorabilia, i. 4. 5. 
¢ Timaeus, 65 c-85 8. The illustrations are selected from 
passages in the Timaeus between 65 c and 85 x. 
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1981. KaL THY [LEV 7dovny avOpusrrous <ivau KaKoU dedeap, 


yAdacav 5é yevcews Soxtpuov" dvapipec dé Tov 
prcBav tH Kapdtay Kal myny Too Tepupepopevou 
apodpas aiparos, els THY Sopudoperny ouKnow 
KaTAaTEeTaypEerny’ Tas Oe diadpopas TOv mdépwv 
ovopater atevwmovs: “TH de mdnoee Ths Kapdtas 
ev TH TOV dewav mpoodoKig Kal TH Tob Bupod 
Emre ye poet, emetd7) dud mupos * ™, emiKoupiayv [Ln- 
xavepevor,’ dyai, “ TIP Too mAcvpovos id€av 
eveprevoay, padareny Kal dvayLov Kal onpayyas 
evros exovoay OTrotov pedray}La., iw 6 Bup.os o767” 
ev abrA Céon, mdaoa els drretKov Ley) AvpaivyTa.’ : 
Kal THY pev TOv em Bupreov olKnow Tpocetrrev ws 
yuvatkwvirw, THV TOO Oujod b€ Worep avdpwritw: 
Tov ye pny omAnva T&Y evTos payetov, ‘ dbev An- 
povpevos TOV arroKafaponevwy péyas Kal UrovAos 
avéerau.” “wera dé tatta cap&i mavra,”’ dyot, 
‘xateoxiacav, mpoBoAnv trav eEwlev tiv capKa, 
olov Ta mAjpara, Tmpobejuevor.” vouayy d€ capKa@v 
€on TO aiwa Tis de Tpopys € eveKa, pyat, “ b0- 
wxerevoay TO Opa, TEmvovTEs wamTep ev KIVTOUS 
oxeTOUs, ws €K Twos vdwaros eTLOVTOS, d.pavod 
ovros avAdvos TOU TwILATOS, Ta TOV prcBav péou 
vapara... jvika dé a) TeAevTi) TapaorH, Avecbai 
pnat Ta THs Wuyis olovel vews Tetopara, ueDeiaBai 
TE adriy eAevbépar. Tatra Kat Ta TapaTrAnova 


6 peuple atta éoTlv €fjs° amox py) de Ta ded7Awpeva, 


198 v. 


ws peyddar TE pvow elow ai TpoTrucat, Kal ws 
byAorowov ai peerapopat, Kal ore ot mabyrecot Kal 
ppaoriKol KaTa TO TAEioTOV avTais xXalpovot Tomo. 


1 dia updos of. Plat. Tim, 70 c 3 (Burnet) for didaupos P. 
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beneath like hinges; pleasure is evil’s bait for man, 
and the tongue is the touchstone of taste. The 
heart is a knot of veins and the source whence the 
blood runs vigorously round, and it has its station 
in the guard-house of the body. The passage-ways 
of the body he calls alleys, and “ for the leaping of 
the heart in the expectation of danger or the arising 
of wrath, since this was due to fiery heat, the gods 
devised a support by implanting the lungs, making 
them a sort of buffer, soft and bloodless and full of 
pores inside, so that when anger boiled up in the heart 
it might throb against a yielding surface and get 
no damage.” The seat of the desires he compares 
to the women’s apartments and the seat of anger 
to the men’s. The spleen again is the napkin of 
the entrails, ““ whence it is filled with the offscourings 
and becomes swollen and fetid.” “‘ After this,” he 
goes on, © they shrouded the whole in a covering 
of flesh, like a felt mat, to shield it from the outer 
world.” Blood he calls the fodder of the flesh, and 
adds, “‘ For purposes of nutriment they irrigated 
the body, cutting channels as one does in a garden, 
and thus, the body being a conduit full of passages,? 
the streams in the veins were able to flow as it 
were from a running stream.” And when the end 
comes, the soul, he says, is loosed like a ship from 
its moorings and set free. These and thousands of 
similar metaphors occur throughout. Those we have 
pointed out suffice to show that figurative writing 
has a natural grandeur and that metaphors make for 
sublimity : also that emotional and descriptive 
passages are most glad of them. However, that the 


@ Lit. perforated. 
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ore peevTou Kal uw) XpThow TaV TpOTOV, aomep Tada 
mavta KaAd e€v Aoyous, Tpoaywyov aet mpos TO 
djLeT pov, dijAov On, Kav eyo a Aéyw. emt yap 
TOUTOLS Kal TOV [lAdreva ovxX TRUOTO. Svacvpovat, 
ToAAacts womep UT70 Baxxetas TWOS T@v Adyeo els 
axpdrous Kal amnvels perapopas Kal els aAAn - 
yopucov oroppov exdepopevov. “ov yap padsov 
emwoev,’ dna, “ ort moAw civae <det> dtKny 
KpaThpos KEeKEpacpevyny, ov [atv O}Levos juev olvos 
eyeXUpevos ben KoAalopevos 8° bd vidovtos 
érépov Jeod Kadnv Kowwviav rAaBav ayafov ropa 
Kal pléTpiov amepydlerar.” viydovta yap, pact, 
Geov TO vowp AEyew, KoAaow Se THY Kpaow, TOLN- 


A ~ wv ? XN / (3 > A / 
8 To TWos TH OVTL OdvxXL VIdoVTds ETL. Tots TOLOU- 
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Tos eAaTTw@pacw emiyeipOv dws atvTo Kal 6 
KexitAtos ev tots treo Avaiov ovyypdppacw 
aneOdppyoev TH mavtt Avotav dyuetven IlAdravos 
dmogprjvacbat, Svat mabeor XpyodfLevos. axplrous 
giriav yap tov Avolay cs otd’ avros avTov, OjLwWs 
padAov pice? TH wavti HWAdtwva 7 Avoiav durée. 
mAnv odTos pev v70 prroverxtas ovde TO para 
oporoyovpeva, Kabamep On. ws yap avayapTyntov 
Kal xabapov TOV prTopa mpopeper ToMaxi Sunpap- 
THuevov Tob IAatwros: 70 8 av dpa odyt ToLodrov, 
ovdé oAlyou dei. 

33. Depe 57, AdBwpev TH ovt. Kabapov twa 
ovyypapea Kal dveyKAntov. dp ovK agvov €oTt 
vaTropyjaae mept avrod TOUTOU Kabohicds, mOTEpov 
mote KpetrTov ev Toujpace Kat Adyous péyebos ev 
eviots Sunapryjeevous 7) TO oU}LpLeT pov poev ev Tots 
KaTopbupacw dyes b€ TaVTH Kal adidmTwTOV; Kal 
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use of metaphor, like all the other beauties of style, 
always tempts writers to excess is obvious without 
my stating it. Indeed it is for these passages in 
particular that critics pull Plato to pieces, on the 
ground that he is often carried away by the intoxica- 
tion of his language into harsh and intemperate meta- 
phor and allegorical bombast. “It is by no means 
easy to see,” he says, “‘ that a city needs mixing like a 
wine-bow]l, where the mad wine seethes as it is poured 
in, but is chastened by another and a sober god 
and finding good company makes an excellent and 
temperate drink.”"* To call water “a sober god” 
and mixing “‘chastisement,”’ say the critics, is the 
language of a poet who is far from sober. 

Cecilius, too, laying his finger on such defects as 
this, has actually had the face to declare in his writings 
in praise of Lysias that Lysias is altogether superior 
to Plato. Here he has given way to two uncritical 
impulses: for though he loves Lysias even better 
than himself, yet his hatred for Plato altogether 
outweighs his love for Lysias. However he is the 
victim of prejudice and even his premisses are not, as 
he supposed, admitted. For he prefers his orator on 
the ground that he is immaculate and never makes 
a mistake, whereas Plato is full of mistakes. But the 
truth, we find, is different, very different indeed. 

33. Suppose we illustrate this by taking some 
altogether immaculate and unimpeachable writer, 
must we not in this very connexion raise the general 
question: Which is the better in poetry and in 
prose, grandeur with a few flaws or correct com- 
position of mediocre quality, yet entirely sound and 
impeccable? Yes, and we must surely ask the 


« Laws, vi. 773 c. 
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pov} Ln TOpaprevel, Tav KadA@v be Taxéws dzroppet. 
4 Peres ietaes &’ odk dXlya Kal adros daptripara 
b “Opnpov Kal TOV adNev OGoL peyLorot, Kal 
fxwora Tots mraiouacw dpeckdjLevos, Ouws be ovx 
apapTnpara pedAAov avra éxovova Kady 7) Tap - 
opdpara ou ayuehevay etki) Tov Kal ws eTUXeV b70 
199 v. peyahodvias dvemoTaTws Tapevyveyjueva., ovdéev 
HTTOV OlpLar Tas juetLovas dpeTas, et Kal pr) ev maou 
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pépecar, Kav et ur) Be? Evds ETEpov, THs peyaho- 
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further question whether in literature the first place 
is rightly due to the largest number of merits or 
to the merits that are greatest in themselves. 
These inquiries are proper to a treatise on the 
sublime and on every ground demand decision. 
Now I am well aware that the greatest natures are 
least immaculate. Perfect precision runs the risk 
of triviality, whereas in great writing as in great 
wealth there must needs be something overlooked. 
Perhaps it is inevitable that the humble, mediocre 
natures, because they never run any risks, never aim at 
the heights, should remain to a large extent safe from 
error, while in great natures their very greatness spells 
danger. Not indeed that I am ignorant of this second 
point, that whatever men do is always inevitably 
regarded from the worst side: faults make an in- 
eradicable impression, but beauties soon slip from our 
memory. I have myself noted a good many faults in 
Homer and the other greatest authors, and though 
these slips certainly offend my taste, yet I prefer 
to call them not wilful mistakes but careless over- 
sights, let in casually almost and at random by 
the heedlessness of genius. In spite, then, of these 
faults I still think that great excellence, even if 
it is not sustained throughout at the same level, 
should always be voted the first place, if for nothing 
else, for its inherent nobility. Apollonius, for 
instance, in his Argonautica is an impeccable poet 
and Theocritus—except in a few extraneous matters 
—is supremely successful in his pastorals. Yet 
would you not rather be Homer than Apollonius ? 
And what of Eratosthenes ? in his Erigone? Wholly 


@ Versatile scholar of the third century 3.c., who wrote 
history, geography, astronomy, literary criticism, and other 
poems besides the elegy here mentioned. 
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5 ev TH "Hpryovy (va ravTwv yap dpc punrov TO TroLlN- 
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200. ‘Yarepidns mpos TH mavta eEw ye tis cvvOdcews 
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Avovaxas ek mepiT7ob meptetAngev apeTas TE Kal 
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Kal od mdvra eSijs Kal povoroves, as 6 Anpo- 
odevns A€yerat, TO Te HOLKOY exer pETa. yAvktryros 
vy Ala* Aras edndvvdpevov: addarol te Tepi adrdv 


bo 


1 yy Ala Richards for 760 P. 


* Lit. ill-arranged, undigested matter. 
> Each of the five contests of the Pentathlon would 
doubtless be won by a different specialist, but the all-round 
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blameless as the little poem is, do you therefore 
think him a greater poet than Archilochus with all 
the manifold irrelevance? he carries on his flood; 
greater than those outbursts of divine inspiration, 
which are so troublesome to bring under any rule ? 
In lyrics, again, would you choose to be Bacchylides 
rather than Pindar, or in tragedy Ion of Chios rather 
than (save the mark !) Sophocles? In both cases the 
former is impeccable and a master of elegance in 
the smooth style. On the other hand Pindar and 
Sophocles sometimes seem to fire the whole land- 
scape as they sweep across it, while often their fire 
is unaccountably quenched and they fall miserably 
flat. Yet would anyone in his senses give the single 
tragedy of Oedipus tor all the works of Ion in a row? 
34. If excellence were to be judged by the number 
of merits and not by greatness, Hypereides would then 
be altogether superior to Demosthenes. He has more 
strings to his lute and his merits are more numerous. 
He may almost be said to come a good second in every 
competition, like the winner of the Pentathlon. In 
each contest he loses to the professional champion, 
but comes first of the amateurs. Besides re- 
producing all the virtues of Demosthenes, except 
his skill in arrangement,’ Hypereides has, moreover, 
embraced all the merits and graces of Lysias. He 
talks plainly, where necessary, does not make all 
his points in a monotonous series, as Demosthenes 
is said to do, and has the power of characterization, 
seasoned moreover (Heaven knows)by simplicity and 
charm. Then he has an untold store of polished 
athlete who was second in each contest would win the 
re “composition” in the sense in which art-critics use 

the word. 
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1 das Tucker for d\n’ P. 


* «alpvov Richards for xiproy P. 


# In his Deliacos, in which he upheld Athens’ claim to 
the presidency of the Delian temple. 

> A copy of the speech against Athenogenes was dug up 
in Fgypt in 1888. The defence of Phryne, famous for the 
story of her disrobing in court, is lost. 
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wit, urbane sarcasm, well-bred elegance, supple 
turns of irony, jests neither tasteless nor ill-bred, 
apposite according to the best models of Attic wit, 
clever satire, plenty of pointed ridicule and well- 
directed fun, and therewithal what I may call an 
inimitable fascination. Nature endowed him fully 
with the power of evoking pity and also of telling 
a tale fluently and winding his way through a 
description with facile inspiration, while he is also 
admirably versatile. His story of Leto,? for instance, 
is highly poetical and his Funeral Oration an almost 
unsurpassed example of a show piece. Demosthenes, 
on the other hand, has no gift of characterization 
or of fluency, is far from facile and no shew orator. 
Speaking generally, he has no part in any one of 
the merits we have just mentioned. When he is 
forced into attempting a jest or a witty passage, 
he rather raises the laugh against himself; and when 
he tries to achieve something like charm, he is 
farther from it than ever. If he had tried to write 
the little speech on Phryne or Athenogenes,? he 
would have recommended Hypereides still further 
to our praise. But nevertheless I feel that the 
beauties of Hypereides, many as they are, yet 
lack grandeur; they are dispassionate, born of 
sober sense, and do not trouble the peace of the 
audience. No one, for instance, is panic-stricken 
while reading Hypereides. But Demosthenes no 
sooner “takes up the tale”’* than he shows the 
merits of great genius in their most consummate 
form, sublime intensity, living emotion, redundance, 
readiness, speed—where speed is in season—and 


¢ A Homeric phrase used of one minstrel taking up the 
tale where the other dropped it. 
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dmpdavrov Sewornta Kal Svvapw, érrevd7 Tatra, 
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4 Tayews €loeTat ™pos a yeyovapev. év0ev dvatkas 
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his own unapproachable vehemence and power: 
snatching into his arms all the wealth of these 
mighty, heaven-sent gifts—it would be impious to 
call them human—he thus by those beauties that he 
has invariably defeats all comers, and to make up 
for those he lacks, he seems to dumbfounder the 
world’s orators with his thunder and lightning. You 
could sooner open your eyes to the descent of a 
thunderbolt than face unwinking his repeated out- 
bursts of emotion. 

35. There is, as I said,? a further point of difference 
in the case of Plato. Lysias is far inferior both in 
the greatness and the number of his merits ; and the 
excess of his faults is still greater than the defect 
of his merits. What then was in the mind of those 
demigods who aimed only at what is greatest in 
writing and scorned detailed accuracy? Among 
many other things this, that Nature has distinguished 
man, as a creature of no mean or ignoble quality. 
As if she were inviting us rather to some great 
gathering, she has called us into life, into the whole 
universe, there to be spectators of all that she has 
made and eager competitors for honour; and she 
therefore from the first breathed into our hearts 
an unconquerable passion for whatever is great and 
more divine than ourselves. Thus within the scope 
of human enterprise there lie such powers of con- 
templation and thought that even the whole universe 
cannot satisfy them, but our ideas often pass beyond 
the limits that enring us. Look at life from all sides 
and see how in all things the extraordinary, the great, 
the beautiful stand supreme, and you will soon realize 
the object of our creation. So it is by some natural 


* See chapter xxxii. 
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27t xp7 mpos Tourous e€TL Aéyew ws exetvey TOV 


201 y. 


avdpéav EKaOTOS aTravTa Ta oddAuata €vt ef 
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instinct that we admire, surely not the small streams, 
clear and useful as they are, but the Nile, the Danube, 
the Rhine, and far above all, the sea. The little 
fire we kindle for ourselves keeps clear and steady, 
yet we do not therefore regard it with more amaze- 
ment than the fires of Heaven, which are often 
darkened, or think it more wonderful than the 
craters of Etna in eruption, hurling up rocks and 
whole hills from their depths and sometimes shooting 
forth rivers of that pure Titanic fire. But on all such 
matters I would only say this, that what is useful 
and indeed necessary is cheap enough ; it is always 
the unusual which wins our wonder. 

36. In dealing, then, with writers of genius, whose 
grandeur is of a kind that comes within the limits of 
use and profit,? we must at the outset form the con- 
clusion that, while they are far from unerring, yet 
they are all more thanhuman. Other qualities prove 
their possessors men, sublimity lifts them near the 
mighty mind of God. Correctness escapes censure : 
greatness earns admiration as well. We need hardly 
add that each of these great men again and again 
redeems all his mistakes by a single touch of 
sublimity and true excellence ; and, what is finally 
decisive, if we were to pick out all the faults 
in Homer, Demosthenes, Plato and all the other 
greatest authors and put them together, we should 
find them a tiny fraction, not the ten-thousandth 
part, of the true excellence to be found on every 
page of these demi-gods. That is why the judgement 
of all ages, which no jealousy can prove to be amiss, 


@ As the grandeurs of Nature, ¢.g. volcanoes, do not. 
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juapTnpevos od Kpeitrwv 7 6 TloAvKAetrou dopu- 

dpos, mapdKettar mpos moAXots <aAAols> etzeiv, 
Ore emt prev Téxvns Javudlerae To axpiBeoraror, 
em d€ TOV dvaiKdv epywv Td péyebos, dvcer 5é 
AoyiKov 6 avOpwros: Kam ev avdpiavTwy Cyretrae 
TO Opotov avOpurrw, emt dé Tod Adyou TO brepatpov, 
ws épny, Ta avOpamuwa. ; TMpoonKer 3 duws (ava- 

/ \ ees! A a / 
KdpTTEL yap em THY apy Huly TOO dTrouVHLATOS 
) mapatvects), eev07 TO juev adidt@TwWTOV ws el 
TO TOAD TéxVNs EaTt KaTOpbwua, TO 8’ ev brepoyy 
mAnvy ovx opoTtovov peyadodvias, BojOnua TH 
dae. mavtn mropilecbar tiv téxvnv: 7 yap aAdAn- 
Aovyia To’Twy tows yévour’ av To TéXeLov. TooadTa 
nv dvaryKatov barep TOV mporebevrey emiKpivat 
oKeppatwr xaipérw 8° ExaoTos ols HdeTau. 

37. Tats 5€ petadopats yewtrvidow (emaviréov 
ydp) at mapaBoXat Kat ecikdves, exelvn povov 
mapadAdrrovoa .. . 


38... . oTou Kal at Tovadrai: “ et pr) Tov éey- 
Képadov ev Tats TTEpvats KaTaTEeTTATHLEVOV hopeiTe.” 
dudep eidevar xp7) TO expt OO Tapopioréov Exa- 
OTOV’ TO yap EvioTe TEpaiTépw TpOEKTITTEW avaLpEt 


* Quoted in Plato, Phaedrus, 264 c, as part of an epitaph 
said to have been written for Midas. 

» This statue by the great fifth-century sculptor was 
regarded as a canon of the true proportion. The statement 
is probably in Cecilius’s treatise. ¢ See chapter ii. 
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has awarded them the crown of victory, guarding 
it as their inalienable right, and is likely so to 
preserve it, 


So long as the rivers run and the tall trees flourish in green.* 


As to the statement that the faulty Colossus is 
no better than Polycleitus’s spearman,? there are 
many obvious answers to that. In art we admire 
accuracy, in nature grandeur; and it is nature that 
has given man the power of using words. Also 
we expect a statue to resemble a man, but in 
literature, as I said before, we look for something 
greater than human. However, to come back again 
to the doctrine with which we began our treatise,° 
since the merit of impeccable correctness is, generally 
speaking, due to art, and the height of excellence, 
though not sustained, to genius, it is proper that art 
should always assist Nature. Their co-operation 
may thus result in perfection. This much had to be 
said to decide the questions before us. But everyone 
is welcome to his own taste. 

37. To return to metaphors. Closely akin to 
them are illustration and imagery. The only 
difference is .. . 


[Two pages of the ms. are here lost.| 


38. . . .4 Laughable also are such things as “ If 
you do not carry your brains trodden down in your 
heels.” @ One must know, then, where to draw the 
line in each case. The hyperbole is sometimes 


4 The mutilated word is assumed to be xarayé\acro. 
Longinus has returned to the topics from which he digressed 
towards the end of chapter xxxii., where the comparison 
of Plato and Lysias led to the discussion of faultlessness 
and genius, just concluded. The ms. resumes with the 
discussion of hyperbole. ¢ See Add. Note, p. 254. 
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TV drrepBodny Kal Ta rowabra Ureprewopeva 
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odKoby, pyai Ts, ‘looxpares, otTws peAXers Kal Td 
mept Aakedaipoviwy Kat “A@nvaiwy évadAarrew; 
oxedov yap TO THY Adywr eyKwpuwov amotias THs 
Kal?’ avrob Tots axovovar TapdyyeAua Kal mpootptov 
eFebn Kev. _payror’ ovv dpror ae TOV drrepBoday, ws 
Kal emt TOV oxnpdrov Tpoelopev, al avTO ToOTo 
diaAavOdvovoat ore elo dmepBodAat. yiveTau d€ TO 
To.ovoe, €7revday bro extraetas peyeber TW ouv- 
expuvarrat TEploTdcews, OTEp O Dov«vdidys € emt 
Tay ev Ducehiq Pbetpoméevwv torvet. “ot te yap 


““ 
. Lupaxovovor, ‘dno, emucataBavres ToUs év TO 


TOTAWA poadvora cogalov, Kal 70 dep ebOds 
duepapro, GAN’ ovdev Hooov emiveTo opod TO 
mA Tear wpevov Kal Tots moots eT Hv Tepe- 
[eaXnTov. afua Kat mAov Tmuwopeva Opies elvau 
Tepyuaynra ETL Trovet TmuaTov » Tod mabous J drrepox?) 
Kat TEploTaats. Kal TO ‘Hpoddrevoy emt TOV ev 
MeppeomrvAas dpovov. “ é€v trovTw’’ dna “‘ ade€o- 
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ruined by overshooting the mark. Overdo the 
strain and the thing sags, and often produces the 
opposite effect to that intended. For instance 
Isocrates fell into unaccountable puerility through 
his ambition to amplify everything. The theme 
of his Panegyric is that Athens surpasses Sparta in 
her benefits to Greece. But at the very outset 4 
he puts this: ‘‘ Moreover words have such power 
that they can make great things humble and endue 
small things with greatness, give a new guise to 
what is old and describe recent events in the style 
of long ago’’—‘ Why Isocrates,’’ says someone, 
“do you intend by this means to change the rédles 
of the Spartans and the Athenians?” For his 
praises of the power of words have all but published 
a prefatory advertisement to the audience that he 
himself is not to be believed. Perhaps then, as 
we said above of figures, the best hyperbole is the 
one which conceals the very fact of its being a 
hyperbole. And this happens when it is uttered 
under stress of emotion to suit the circumstances 
of a great crisis. This is what Thucydides does 
in speaking of those who perished in Sicily. ‘ For 
the Syracusans went down and began to slaughter 
chiefly those in the river. The water was im- 
mediately tainted but none the less they kept on 
drinking it, foul though it was with mud and gore, 
and most of them were still ready to fight for it.” ¢ 
That a drink of mud and gore should yet be worth 
fighting for is made credible only by the height of 
the emotion which the circumstances arouse. It is 
the same with Herodotus’s description of those who 
fought at Thermopylae. “On this spot,” he says, 
* Paneg. § 8. » See chapter xvii. ¢ Thue. vii. 84. 
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pévous paxatpyow, _Oaous adrav ere erviyxavov 
Tmeprovaat, Kal YEpat Kal OTO MATL Katéxwoay ob 
BapBapo..” evrade”, oly éaote TO Kal oTomact 
peaxeobar mpos cmhopevous Kal orrotov Tl TO 
KataKkex@obar Bédeow, épets, TAjv dpolws €exEL 
mioTw: ov yap TO Tpayjua évexa THs vrrepBoAjs 


raparapyBaveaBar doKel, 7) drrepBory oe edAoyuns 


5 yervaoBar Tpos TOU POT a eos: €oTL yap, ws 


203 r. 


od dtadeinw Aéywv, TavTds ToAuHMaTos AeKTLKOD 
Avow Kai TavaKerd Tis TA eyyds eEKOTAGEWS Epya 
Kat 740n. dOev Kat Ta KwptKd KalToLy” «ls a- 
motiav exmintovra mbava dia TO yeAotov: 
aypov éox” éeAdttw yhv exovr’ émoroAjs. 

Kat yap 6 yélws mabos ev 7dovA. at 8° brepBodai 
kabamep emt To petlov, ovtTws Kal emt TovAaTTOV. 
emeor) KOWOV apdoiv 7 éemitacis: Kal Tws 6 dia- 
ouppos TamewdTnTOs eoTw avEnats. 

39. “H mepTT jeotpa TOV ovvteAovady els TO 
dios, & cov ye ev aX mpovleueba., eb myety Acimerat, 
Kparlore, 7 8) tay Adywv atrav® tod atvGeats. 
brep Hs ev duolv amoxpavTws amodedwKdres ouv- 
Taypaow, ooa (ve THs fewplas mv mp educa, 
tocotrov && dvdyKns mpoobeinpev dv eis THY 
Tmapodoay b70Geow, ws ov pLovov éotl mevlovs 
Kal 7dov7s 7) appovia duotkov avOpamrous GAAG Kai 
peyadnyoptas Kal mafovs Bavpacrov te opyavov. 
ov yap avAds pev evriOnotv Twa 7a On Tois aKpow- 
feevots Kat olov exdpovas kal KopuBavTiaopob 
mArpeis amoteAct, Kat Baow evdovs twa pvbuod 

1 5) Rohde for da P. 2 airéy Richards for atirn P. 


@ Herod. vii. 225. ® Chapter viii. 
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“while they defended themselves with daggers, 
such as still had daggers left, and with hands and 
teeth, they were buried by the barbarians.”* Here 
you may well ask what is meant by actually “ fighting 
with teeth ” against armed men or being “ buried ” 
with missiles ; yet all the same it carries credence, 
because Herodotus does not seem to have introduced 
the incident to justify the hyperbole, but the hyper- 
bole seems the natural outcome of the incident. AsI 
am never tired of saying, to atone for a daring phrase 
the universal specific is found in actions and feelings 
that almost carry one away. Thus, too, comic expres- 
sions, though they go so far as to be incredible, yet 
sound convincing because they are laughable: 


His field was briefer than a Spartan’s letter. 


Laughter indeed is an emotion based on pleasure. 
Hyperbole may tend to belittle as well as to magnify : 
the common element in both is a strain on the facts. 
In a sense too satire is an exaggeration of pettiness. 
39. Of those factors of sublimity which we specified 
at the beginning,” one still remains, good friend— 
I mean the arrangement of the words themselves 
in a certain order. On this question I have in two 
treatises given a sufficient account of such conclusions 
as I could reach, and for our present purpose I 
need only add this, that men find in melody ¢ not 
only a natural instrument of persuasion and plea- 
sure, but also a marvellous instrument of grandeur 
and emotion. Does not the flute, for instance, 
induce certain emotions in those who hear it? 
Does it not seem to carry them away and fill them 
with divine frenzy? It sets a particular rhythmic 
¢ See Additional Note, p. 254. 
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mpos TavTnv dvayKaler Batvew év prbpa Kal 
ovveEopowobobar TO perer TOV G@kKpoaTnVv, Kav 
aLovaos 7} j tavrdmaot; kat v7) Ala pboyyor KiUdpas, 
ovdev amrds onpatvorres, rats T@v TiXev pera 
Bodats Kat TH mpos dAArAous Kpovoet Kal plEet TIS 
ouppovias favpacrov eémdyovot moAddxKts, as 
emoracat, Bédynt pov (kairou rabra elowAa Kat 
pynpara vola é€ort mevods, ovxl THS dvOpurretas 
pucews, « as epny, € evepynpara yea), ovK olopeba 
& dpa thv atvvbecw, dppoviay Twa ovcay Adyov 
avOpasrous eudvtwy Kal THs Wuyis adris, ovxt THS 
aKons porns edanropevwr, mouciAas Kwovoav 
idéas ovopar oy vonoewy payday KdAXovs 
evjieAetas, TavTwV Hiv evtpodwv Kal ovyyevar, 
Kal dua TH pi€er Kal ToAupoppia TOV éauTis 
POoyyov TO TapeoTws TO A€éyovte mabos els Tas 
puyas THv wéAas Tapevodyovcay Kal els eTovotay 
avTob Tovs akovovtas det Kabiordoav, TH Te TOV 
A€Eewv erorkodopnoe: ta peyebn ovvappolovaar, 
du’ adt&v tovtwy Knr«iv te dpod Kal mpos dyKov 
TE Kal afiopua Kal vibos Kal may 6 év avTH TeEpt- 
AapBaver Kal Teds Eexdorore ovvdtaTilevat, may - 
Tolws pov THS Svavotas emikpatovoav; add’ et 
Kal pavia TO Trept Tav ovrws ee Sua- 
Tmopetv (amoxpaoa yap 7) meipa mors) , dnAdv ye 
mou doKet vonpLa. Kal €oTt TO OvTe Bavpdowor, 6 
TO ynplopare 6 Anoobévns emupepet “otto TO 
ripuopia TOV T0TE TH moet TEploTavTa Kivduvov 
mapeNey eroincey worep védos, ad adriis ris 


* Dem. De corona, 188. The passage follows that 
mentioned in chap. x. (p. 78) in which Demosthenes vividly 
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movement and forces them to move inrhythm. The 
hearer has to conform to the tune, though he may be 
utterly unmusical. Why, the very tones of the harp, 
themselves meaningless, by the variety of their 
sounds and by their mutual pulsation and harmonious 
blending often exercise, as you know, a marvellous 
spell. Yet these are only a bastard counterfeit of 
persuasion, not, as I said above, a genuine activity of 
human nature. We hold, then, that composition, which 
is a kind of melody in words—words which are part 
of man’s nature and reach not his ears only but 
his very soul—stirring as it does myriad ideas of 
words, thoughts, things, beauty, musical charm, all of 
which are born and bred in us ; while, moreover, by 
the blending of its own manifold tones it brings into 
the hearts of the bystanders the speaker’s actual 
emotion so that all who hear him share in it, and by 
piling phrase on phrase builds up one majestic 
whole—we hold, I say, that by these very means it 
casts a spell on us and always turns our thoughts 
towards what is majestic and dignified and sublime 
and all else that it embraces, winning a complete 
mastery over our minds. Now it may indeed seem 
lunacy to raise any question on matters of such 
agreement, since experience is a sufficient test, yet 
surely the idea which Demosthenes attaches to his 
decree strikes one as sublime and truly marvellous : 
“This decree made the peril at that time en- 
compassing the country pass away like as a cloud.” 4 


describes the alarm caused by Philip’s capture of Elateia in 
339 B.c. The decree, passed on Demosthenes’ motion, pro- 
vided for naval and military action against Philip and, more 
important still, for reconciliation with Thebes. Demosthenes 
served on the embassy to Thebes, and an alliance was made, 
and a joint army formed. 
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Svavotas ovK eAatTov Th dppovia Teduovnrar. d)ov 
Te yap emt TOV datuAuk@y elpnTau propav, edyeve- 
oTarou 8 obrou Kal peyeDorrovol, 60 Kat TO 7p@ov 
av lowe KaAXuarov jer pov avvictaau [70 te] 
emetTouye eK Tis idlas avro xwpas perdbes OTOL 
on) eGeheis rh TotTo TO wydiopa waomrep vegos 
émrolnoe Tov TOTE KivOUvOV mapeNbetv, 7 vy Ala 
pilav amroKxoyov avAAaBiv povov “ ee Tap- 
eMeiv ws védos,” Kat elon, Tocov 77 appovia T@ 
inber auvnxet. adto yap 70 “‘ wamep védos”” emi 
peaxpod Tob mpwrov pvbj0d BéByKe, TéTpacr KaTa- 
peTpoupevov xpdovois: e€aipefeians Se THs pds 
avAAaBfis “ws védos’’ evOds axpwrynpialer TH 
ovyKkoT TO péyeOos, ws eumTradw, eav emexrelvys 

mapeNety éeroinoev worepel védos,” TO adTo o7n- 
peaiver, ov TO avro Sé ETL Mpoomimrel, OTL TD KEL 
TOV akpwv xpovwy ovvekAvetar Kal diayadAarar 
TO ae TO dmoToO[oy. 

. Ev be Tots peddvora jeeyeBorrovet Tah Aeyo- 
jeeva, Kabdzep Ta cwpata 1 TOV peh@v erouv - 
Dots, dv €v prev ovddev Tp bev ap” €Tépou Kal? 
€avto a€wAoyov EXEL, mavTa dé pet aAAjAwy éK- 
mAnpot TéAevov ovorTnua: ovTws Ta peyddra, oKeE- 
dacbévta pev am addjAwy, adAdoo” GAAn apa 
Eavtots ovvdtadopel Kal 70 vibos, cwpLaToTroLovpeva 
d€ TH Kowwvia Kal ET Seou® THs appovias trept- 


® If the second syllable of évoincev is taken as long, there 
are two dactyls in the sentence, rodro 79 at the beginning and 


bomep vépos at the end. Longinus seems to regard the 
rhythmical effect as dependent upon the position ‘of these. 
But he goes on to say that the effect of the last two words is 
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But its ring is due no less to the melody than to the 
thought. Its delivery rests wholly on the dactyls, 
which are the noblest of rhythms and make for 
grandeur—and that is why the most beautiful of 
all known metres, the heroic, is composed of dactyls.’ 
For to be sure if you transfer it ® anywhere you like 
from its proper place—rovtro 15 Yifiopa dorep vehos 
eroinoe TOV TOTE Kivouvoy wapeAbeitv—or indeed if you 
only cut off a single syllable—éeroince rapedOeciv ws 
vedos—you will realize how truly the melody chimes 
in with the sublimity. Indeed the actual effect of 
somep vepos depends on the first “ foot” being a 
long one, equivalent to four beats. Cut out the 
one syllable—és védos—the curtailment at once 
mutilates the grandeur. So again if you lengthen 
it—rapedeiv eroinrev worepel véeos—the meaning 
is the same, but it does not strike the same upon the 
ear, because the sheer sublimity loses its solidity and 
tension by lengthening out the concluding beats. 

40. Nothing is of greater service in giving grandeur 
to such passages than the composition® of the 
various members. It is the same with the human 
body. None of the members has any value by 
itself apart from the others, yet one with another 
they all constitute a perfect organism. Similarly 
if these effects of grandeur are separated, the 
sublimity is scattered with them to the winds: but 
if they are united into a single system and embraced 


due to the fact that do7ep is a spondee, two long syllables, 
equivalent to four short syllables or four metrical beats. 

> ** Tt’ seems to refer to the concluding dactyl to which 
Longinus attaches special importance. Or perhaps réAos is 
omitted after 76 re. The sense would be the same. 

° i.e. the way they are put together, the anatomy of the 
sentence, 
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KAeuopeva, avT@ TO KiKhy puvnevra yiverac’ Kal 
axedov ev Tats reprodots épavos €ore mAnfous Ta 
2 peyeOn. adda pay Ott ye ToAAol Kat ovyypapewy 
Kat TouTav ovK OVTES dymhot pvoet, pnrore d€ Kal 
dpeyebers, 6 pws Kowots Kal Sy pwoeot Tots ovopact 
Kat oddev emayouevous TEpuTTOV ws Ta moAa. 
OVYXPOpevor, dua povov roo ovvGeivar Kab dppocat 
Tatra O° Sums OyKov Kal didoTHpWa Kal TO [Ln 
ramewou Soke elvat tepieBadAovto, Kabdzep adAot 
Te 7oAXol Kat Didiaoros, "Apiotodavyns ev Tiow, ev 
tots mAetarots Edpimidns, ixav@s nutv ded7Awras. 
3peTa ye Tor THY TeKvoKToviay “HpakAys dyat 


/ a) < m We 33: ” > e ~ 
yeu Kak@v 67) KovKér eal? oro Teb. 
ofddpa Snuddes TO Aeyopevov, adda yéeyovev 
€ A ~ , > ~ > > v > \ 
boynrov TH wAdcEr avadoyoty: et 8 adAAws adro 
ovvappoceis, pavrioeTat got, dvdr THs ovvbécews 


mounts re) Etpuridys wadrov € cor 7 TOO vob. ert 
4 5€ THs ovpomevyns bo Too Tavpou Aipkns, 


et d€ mov TUyoL 
mép€ édEas, elAKke <mav@’> duod AaBay 
yuvatka métpav dptv petadAdoowy aei, 


od \ a ‘ A = GS / \ 
€oTt ev yevvaiov Kat TO Aja, adpdTepov SE 


° A Sicilian historian (fourth century) and an imitator 
of Thucydides. 

> Her. Fur. 1245. 

¢ The sense is doubtful. He seems to mean that common- 
place phrases gain grandeur from their position in the whole 
passage. A modern critic has said the same about Pm 
line, “‘ It all comes to the same thing in the end,’ in- 
Browning’s “‘ Any Wife to Any Husband.” A eoinmion 
phrase becomes in that setting fine. 
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moreover by the bonds of rhythm, then by being 
merely rounded into a period they gain a living 
voice. In a period, one might say, the grandeur 
comes from a multitude of contributors. We have 
indeed abundantly shown that many writers both in 
prose and poetry, who are not by nature sublime, 
perhaps even the very opposite, while using for the 
most part current vulgar language, which suggests 
nothing out of the common, yet by the mere force 
of composition and verbal carpentry have achieved 
dignity and distinction and an effect of grandeur ; 
Philistus,? for instance, among many others, Aristo- 
phanes occasionally, Euripides almost always. After 
the slaughter of his children Heracles says : 


I am stowed full with woes and have no room for more.? 


The phrase is indubitably vulgar, yet becomes 
sublime by being apt to the setting.° If you put the 
passage together in any other way, you will realize 
that Euripides is a poet rather in virtue of his 
composition than his ideas. Speaking of Dirce 
being torn away by the bull, he says, 


And wheresoe’er he chanced 
To wheel around, he seized and haled at once 
Woman or rock or oak, now this, now that.4 


The idea itself is a fine one, but it gains additional 


4 From the lost Antiope. Loved by Jupiter, Antiope 
bore two sons, Amphion and Zethus. Later she fell into 
the clutches of her uncle Lycus, king of Thebes, and his 
wife Dirce, who condemned her to be dragged to death by a 
bull. Antiope’s sons, entrusted with this execution, dis- 
covered that she was their mother, so they killed Lycus and 
tied Dirce by her hair to the bull. In this passage the bull 
is dealing with Dirce. 
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yeyove TA THY appoviay 7) KateoTedoBar pnd 
olov év amoxvAlopate dépecbar, aAdAa oTnpuypovs 
te €xew mpos aAAnAa Ta ovopata Kat e€epelopata 
TOV Xpovww mpos éOpatoy diaBePyKoTa péyeBos. 

41, Muxporrouoby 8 ovdev odtws ev Tots byydois 
ws puvbucs KexAaopéevos Adywv Kal ceaoBnpevos, 
olov 81) muppixiot Kal Tpoxyaior Kat diydpetor, 
téXeov els OpynaTiKoV auvekmintovTes. evOds yap 
mavTa patverar TA KaTappvOpa Kopiba Kal puLKpo- 
yaph Kal amabéotata dia THs opoedelas em- 
moAalovta* Kal éTt TOUTWY TO YELpLOTOY OTL, WaTTEp 
Ta WMOadpia TOs akKpoaTas amo TO mpdypLaTos 
apédker Kat ef atta PBialerar, ovTws Kal Ta 
KateppvOjucpeva TOV Acyouevwv od TO TOO Adyou 
maos evdidwot Tots akovovat, TO bé ToD puvbuod, 
Ws éviore mpoeiddtas Tas ddetAopevas Katadn€ets 
avtovs UmoKpovew Tots A€yovat Kal POdvortas as 
ev xop@ Twe mpoaTrod.iddvar THY Paow. dpolws dé 
apeyebn Kat ta Alay cvyKeipweva Kal Els WLKPAa Kal 
BpaxvovAAaBa ovyKeKoppeva Kat Woavel youdors 
tiow émadAjAos Kat’ eyKoTas Kal oKAnpoTnras 
emruovvoedemeva. 

42. "Ere ye pny vibovs pewwTiKov Kal 4 ayav THs 
dpdcews ovykKoTn* mpot yap TO peyebos, orav els 
Nav cuvayynrat Bpaxy- aKoveabw dé viv jn Ta [od] 
dedvTws' auveatpapyreva, GAN’ Goa avTuKpus piKpa 


1 +a dedvrws Manutius for 7& od dedvtws P. 


* He is referring probably to the clash of consonants 
which gives emphasis by delaying pronunciation, thus 
producing an “‘ austere” effect. The words cannot be run 
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force from the fact that the rhythm is not hurried 
along as if it ran on rollers, but the words offer 
resistance to each other? and derive support from 
the pauses, planting themselves in an attitude of 
stable grandeur. 

41. Nothing demeans an elevated passage so much 
as a weak and agitated rhythm, pyrrhics (), for 
instance, and trochees (-v), and dichorees (-v-v), 
which fall into sheer dance-music. For all over- 
rhythmical passages at once become merely pretty 
and cheap; the effect of the monotonous jingle is 
superficial and stirs no emotion. Moreover, the 
worst of it is that, just as lyrics® divert the attention 
of the audience from the action and forcibly claim 
it for themselves, so, too, over-rhythmical prose gives 
the audience the effect not of the words but of 
the rhythm. Thus they sometimes foresee the due 
ending for themselves and keep time with their 
feet, anticipating the speaker and setting the step 
as if it were a dance. Equally deficient in grandeur 
are those passages which are too close-packed and 
concise, broken up into tiny fragments and short 
syllables. They give the impression of being roughly 
dovetailed together with close-set pins.° 

42. Extreme conciseness again has a lowering 
effect. The grandeur is mutilated by being too 
closely compressed. You must understand here not 
proper compression, but absolutely short sentences, 


together: each resists the other and claims full room, as 
it were, with straddled legs (d:a8e8nxéra). 

> On the stage. 

¢ He seems to mean that the pauses do not come at the 
proper places to give the sentence an organic unity: it is 
like a piece of carpentry not properly jointed but roughly 
hammered together with a clumsy crowd of nails. 
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Kal KATAKEKEP[LOTLOWEVA* ovyKoT peev yap KoAovet 


2 TOV voov, auvropia 6° em *evO0. Sijov 8 ws ema) 


TO ceraany amopuya, ate Tap dKaipov pAKOS 
dvaxadcspeva. 
43, Aewr) oe aioxbvat TO peyebn Kal 7) [uK porns 


TOv dvoudtwv. Tapa yobv 7@ ‘Hpoddétw kara pev 


TQ Ajwpara Saypoviws 6 YEyLwv méppacrat, Twa 


be v7 Ata meptéxet Tis tds adoforepa, Kal Tobro 
pev tows GG Ceodons dé THs Baracons, "ws 70 Nah ex 
dons’ ’ Tmohd TO Uwbos TEpLoTTa., Oud TO KaKkdaTopoy, 
adr’ i 6 divepLos ’ dnaiv “ éxoviacey, Reeagh Tos 
mept TO vavdyLov dpaccouevous e€edexeTo téAos a- 
yap.’ doeuvov yap TO Komdoat idwwTtKoV <dv,> 
To 8 aydpiotov tyAtKovTov mafous avorKketov. 
opolws Kal 6 QOedmoumos imepduvds oKevdoas 
tv tod Ilépaov xaraBaow én’ Alyumrov dvo- 
pratiots Trot Ta OAa di€Badrev. “‘moia yap mAs 7 
motov €Ovos Tay Kata tHv ’Aciay odk éempeaBeveTo 
mpos Baoirtéa ; Ti d€ TaV ex THs ys yevryvwwEevwv 
TOV Kata TéxVnY emiTEeAoUpLEVWY KAADY 7) TYLiwY 
ovK exopicbn SHpov ws advrov; ov modAal pev 
Kat modutedcts orpwpval Kal yAavides, Ta pev 
adAoupy}, Ta S€ moukiATd, Ta S€ AevKA, ToAAal dé 
oKnvat xpvoat Kateckevacpévat maou Tots xpy- 
olyrois, moAAal dé kal Svorives Kal KAtvae mohv- 
teAeis ; ere Oe Kal Kothos dpyupos Kal Xpvoos 
dmetpyaop.evos Kal eT para. Kal KpaThpes, av 
rods peev AdoroMajrous, Tovs O° dws aKpiBas 
Kai moAuTeA@s cides av exmeTovnpevous. mpos dé 


1 dre rap’ Toup for ra yap P: dvaxadduerva Toup for 
dvaxaNovjueva P, 
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the small change of literature. For extreme concise- 
ness cripples the sense : true brevity goes straight to 
the point. Conversely, it is plain that prolix passages 

are lifeless ; their undue length makes them drag. 
43. The use of trivial words has a terribly debasing 
effect on a grand passage. The storm, for instance, 
in Herodotus is, as far as the ideas go, wonderfully 
described, but it includes certain things which are, 
Heaven knows, beneath the dignity of the subject. 
One might instance perhaps “ the sea seething ”’ : 4 
the word “ seething ” is so cacophonous that it takes 
off a great deal of the sublimity. But he does worse. 
“The wind,” he says, “ flagged,” © and “ For those 
who were clinging to the wreck there awaited an 
unpleasing end.” ° “Flagged” is too colloquial a 
word to be dignified, and “ unpleasant”’ ill befits so 
terrible a disaster. Similarly Theopompus, after 
fitting out the Persian king’s descent into Egypt in 
the most marvellous manner, discredited the whole 
description by the use of some paltry words. “ For 
what city or what people of those in Asia did not 
send envoys to the king? What was there of 
beauty or of value whether born of the earth or 
perfected by art that was not brought as an offering 
to him? Were there not many costly coverlets 
and cloaks, some purple, some variegated, some 
white ; many pavilions of gold furnished with all 
things needful, many robes of state and costly 
couches? ‘Then, moreover, there was plate of beaten 
silver and wrought gold, cups, and bowls, some of 
which you might have seen studded with jewels 
and others embellished by some other means both 
cunning and costly. Besides these there were 

© vii. 188. Pryii, 191. Cali JIE 
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TOUTOLS dvaplOpnror ev OrrAwy pupiddes TOV wev 
‘EMquixar, Tov be BapBapucav, bmepBaddovra dé 
TO 7Aj bos bro lUyia Kat mpos KaTaKomy tepeta 
oitevta, Kal oddot puev apruparay peduLvot, 
moAXot S€ of OAaKoL Kal GdKKoL Kal xUTpat BodA- 


~ ~ » / ~ 
.Bdv' Kal tOv GAAwy amdvtwy xpnoywwr: TooatTa 


de Kpéa. TETApLXEU}LEVA TmavTodaT@v lepetov, ws 
owpovs aitav yevéobar tHAKovTovs, WoTE Tovs 
mpooovtas moppwhev troAauBavew oxGovs etvar 
Kal Addovs avtwhoupevovs.” ex Tov dndAoTépwv 
els TA TaTEWoTEpa aTodidpaoKel, Séov Tojoacbat 
THY avenow euTradw: aAAa TH Bavpaorh THS odns 
TApacKeuys dyyeNa Tapapieas TOUS OvAdxous Kal 
Ta dpripara Kal Ta oakKla payerpelov Twa gay- 
Tata emoinoev. aaomep yap €l tis en” avray 
exeiveov TOV TpoKoopn aT eov per ao TOY xpvaolwy 
Kal AGorodAnjrov Kparnpwv Kal apyvpou Kothov 
oknvav te dAoxptawy Kal eKTOULET OY pepov peo 
eOnKev BurdKeva Kal cakkia amperes av jv Th 
mpoooyper TO epyov, otTw Kal rijs éppnvetas TQ 
Towwtta dvdouata atoxy Kal otovel oTlypmaTa 
kabiorarat Tapa KaLpov eykaTaTarTomeva. map- 
éxetto 8 ws odooxepOs eve Bet Kal ovs dxGous 
Aéyeu ovpBeBAHobae Kal TEepl THs aAAns Tapackevis 
ovtws addd€as etzreiv Kanous Kal 7ARGos v7r0- 
luyiwy dopraywyotvtwy mavra Ta Tos Tpupyy 
Kal dmo\avow Tpamel@v Xopnynwara, y] owpovs 
ovopdoar mavTolwv oTEpjud Tey Kal TOV dmep Sua 
féper mpos dyomrotias Kal ndurabeias, 7 clrrep 
mavTws €Bovero avTa Kal pnta@s® Oeivar, Kat doa 
Tpameloxopev elrrety Kal oiporrovav 7ovopara. ov 


5B yap Set KatavTay év Tots vyeow els Ta puTapa 
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countless myriads of weapons, some Greek, some 
barbarian; baggage animals beyond number, and 
victims fatted for slaughter ; many bushels of spice, 
and many the bags and sacks and pots of edible roots 
and of all other things needful ; and such a store of 
salted meat of every kind that it lay in heaps so 
large that those who approached from a distance 
took them for mounds and hills confronting them.” 
He runs away from the sublime to the trivial, where 
he needs rather a crescendo. As it is, by introducing 
bags and spices and sacks in the middle of his 
wonderful description of the whole equipage he has 
almost given the effect of a cook-shop. Suppose 
that in all this elaborate show someone had brought 
bags and sacks and set them in the middle of the 
gold and jewelled bowls, the beaten silver, the 
pavilions of solid gold and the drinking-cups— 
that would have presented an unseemly sight. In 
the same way the untimely introduction of such 
words as these disfigures the description, brands 
it, so to speak, with infamy. He might have given 
a comprehensive description both of what he calls 
the heaped-up mounds and of the rest of the equipage 
by altering his description thus, “camels and a 
multitude of baggage animals laden with all that 
serves the luxury and pleasure of the table’: or he 
might have called them “ heaps of every kind of 
grain and of all known aids to cookery and good 
living’: or, if he must at all hazards be explicit “ all 
the dainties known to caterers and cooks.” One 
ought not in elevated passages to have recourse to 


1 ytrpar Bo\B&v Toup for xdprar BuBAlwy P. 
? aird xal pyrGs Richards for atrdpkn ottrws P. 
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Kal e€uBpiopeva, av ps1) opodpa bo TWos dvdyKns 
ouvdioKieba, adda tev Tpayparay mperror av 
Kal Tas dwvas exew agtas Kal pyretobau Thy On} 
oupynoacay vow TOV dvopwrov, ris ev ty To 
Hep) To. dmroppyra otk €Onxev ev mpoowmw ovde 
Ta TOO TavTOs GyKov TepinfyuaTta, ameKpiibaTto de 

~ Lae J ~ / 
ws eviv Kat Kata Tov Hevoddvta tovs TovTwy 
OTL TOppwTAaTW oxETOVSs améoTpeev, Oda KAT- 

7 \ a & / 4 b A \ 
auoxvvaca TO TOD oXov Cwou KdMos. aAAa yap 
ovK em eldous emetyet Ta puxporroud Suapiipretv: 
TpoUTooE bevy LEVY yap TOV oa edyeveis Kal 
dfmdods epydlerau Tovs Adyous, ofjAov ws Ta 
evavria TOUTWY TaTEWOUS TOLNTEL KATA TO TAEtaTOV 
Kal aoy7jovas. 

44, °Exetvo pévtoe Aowrov (Evexa THS offs 
xXpnotomaleias odK OKVicopev emimpoobeivat) dia- 
~ \ / oe > /, / 
capjoa, Tepevtiave didtate, omep elytncé tis 
Tov dirocddwv mpos <eue> evayyos, “ Gadua pw 
” ” / ce e b) / \ ¢ /, A 
exer, A€ywr, “ws auéAew Kal érépovs moAdos, 
TOS TOTE KATA TOV 7LETEpOV al@va miMaval ev ez 
akpov Kal TroAiTiKal, Spysetat Te Kal evTpexets, Kal 
peddvora mpos 1dovas Adyeov <Uhopot, dpm Aat dé 
Nav Kat breppeyelecs, hiv el 47) TL OTFaVLOV, OVKETL 
yevv@vTat dvoecs. TooavTn Aoywv KoomKH Tus 

> 4 A ys > 4 #29) ” ce 
emexet TOV Biov adopia. 7 v7) Av” &dy “ muorev- 
/ >? / ~ ~ 
Téov exe TH Opvrovpevw, ws 7 SnpoKpatia Trav 
/ > \ / e / 
feeydAwy ayabr) tiOnvds, 7} povn ayedov Kat ovv- 
/ ¢ \ 

HKUacav ot mept Adyous Sewot Kal cuvamébavov; 
/ / / c \ ~ 
Apépac te yap, paciv, tkavi) Ta dpovipata tov 

, ¢< 
peyadodpovwy 7 eAcvfepia Kal emeATicat Kai dpa 
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what is sordid and contemptible, except under 
pressure of extreme necessity, but the proper course 
is to suit the words to the dignity of the subject 
and thus imitate Nature, the artist that created man. 
Nature did not place in full view our dishonourable 
parts nor the drains that purge our whole frame, but 
as far as possible concealed them and, as Xenophon 
says,’ thrust their channels into the furthest back- 
ground, for fear of spoiling the beauty of the whole 
figure. 

There is, however, no immediate need for enumerat- 
ing and classifying all the factors of mean style. As 
we have already laid down all the qualities that 
make our utterance noble and sublime, it obviously 
follows that the opposite of these will generally 
make it trivial and ungainly. 

44. One problem now remains for solution, my 
dear Terentianus, and knowing your love of learning 
I will not hesitate to append it—a problem which 
a certain philosopher recently put to me. “ It 
surprises me,” he said, “‘as it doubtless surprises 
many others too, how it is that in this age of ours 
we find natures that are supremely persuasive and 
suited for public life, shrewd and versatile and 
especially rich in literary charm, yet really sublime 
and transcendent natures are no longer, or only 
very rarely, now produced. Such a world-wide 
dearth of literature besets our times. Are we really 
to believe the hackneyed view that democracy is 
the kindly nurse of genius and that—speaking 
generally—the great men of letters flourished only 
with democracy and perished with it? Freedom, 
they say, has the power to foster noble minds 


@ Mem. i. 4. 6. 
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due ety TO a7podupov THS Tmpos adAnAovs epi8os Kal 
3 Tijs mept To. Turco. diroTysias. ETL Ye pay dud. 
Ta. TPOKElweva eV rats TmoNuretats éxabAa eExaoToTE 
Td puxucd Tporepy para. TOV prTopwv _pederapeva. 
aKovarat Kal olov extpiBerar Kat Tots Tpaywace 
Kara, TO €kos eAevOepa ovvexAduTer. of dé viv 
€olapuev ye épn)  mavdopabets etvat Sovdeias de- 
Kalas, Tots avéns efeor Kat emir devpaow e€ 
anadav é7: dpovyatwv jovov ovK eveoTrapyavw- 
pevot Kal adyevoto. KaAAlctov Kal yovywwTatou 
Aoywv vapatos, THv eAevepiav”’ edn “‘ r€ya, 
Suomep ovdev OTe pu7) KOAaKEs exBalvowev peyado- 
4 duvets.’ Sud totro tas prev dAdas efeis Kal eis 
oikéras mimtew edacker, dodAov b€ undeva yiveoBar 
pryropa ev0ds yap avalety TO amappyatacrov Kal 
olov Eppoupor t tro curnfeias a el KexovdvAvopevou™ 
be Type ydp vr aperijs Kara TOV “Opnpov “ amro- 
aivurac dovAvov Heap. “ woTrep ovy, et ye’ dot 
‘“rodrTo muoTOv EaTW <O> akovW, TA Splceeckane! 
ev ois of muypator, KaAovjevor S€ vavor, TpPépovTat, 
od povov KwAver TOV eyKekAEropLevwy Tas avEjoets 
aAAa Kat cvvaparot® dud TOV TEpLKElLEVOV TOLS THULAaL 
deopov, ovTwWs dmacay Sovietay, Kay 7 SiKatoraTn, 
buys yAwr7dKcojov Kal Kowoy ay TLS amoprvauto 
6 SeopwTyptov.”’ €y@ MeVvTOL ye trroAapBaven “ pa- 
duo,’ edyv “a& BéAtvaTE, Kal tdvov avOpamrou TO 
Karapeppecbat Ta Gel TapovTa opa 8é, Len OTE 
ovx 1) THS olKoUpLeVns €lpnvn SvapGetper Tas peyd- 
w7r. Aas does, TOAD Se adAov 6 Karéywv AUaV Tas 


1 P has KkexovdudAopevor. 
2 awapaiot Schmidt for cuvdpo P. 
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and to fill it with high hopes, and with freedom there 
spreads the spirit of mutual rivalry and eager com- 
petition for the foremost place. Moreover, thanks to 
the prizes which a republic offers, an orator’s intellec- 
tual gifts are whetted by practice, burnished, so to 
speak, by friction, and share, as is only natural, the 
light of freedom which illuminates the state. But in 
these days we seem to be schooled from childhood 
in an equitable slavery, swaddled, I might say, 
from the tender infancy of our minds in servile ways 
and practices. We never drink from the fairest and 
most fertile source of literature, which is freedom, 
and therefore we come to show a genius for nothing 
but flattery.” This is the reason, he alleged, that, 
while all other faculties are granted even to slaves, 
no slave ever becomes an orator. For his fear of 
candour * promptly bubbles to the surface and the 
dungeoned air of one ever accustomed to the 
cudgel. As Homer says: “ Surely half of our man- 
hood is reft by the day of enslavement.” ® ‘ And 
so,’ my friend adds, “if what I hear is true that 
not only do the cages in which they keep the pygmies 
or dwarfs, as they are called, stunt the growth of 
their prisoners, but their bodies even shrink in close 
confinement, on the same principle all slavery, how- 
ever equitable it may be, might well be described 
as a cage for the human soul, a common prison.” 
However I took him up and said, “ It is easy, my 
good friend, and it is characteristic of human nature 
always to find fault with things as they are at the 
moment. But consider. Perhaps it is not the 
world’s peace that corrupts great natures but much 


« The lack of free-speech (rappyola) seemed to the ancients 
the greatest evil of slavery. b Od xviis 322. 
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emOuprias darepopioros ovToat 7ohepos Kal v7) 
Mia m™pos Tour Td. ppovpotvra Tov vov Biov Kal 
Kar akpas dyovra Kal PEpovra tavutl man. 1 yap 
prroxpypwaria, mpos jv amavtes amAnotws 757 
voootpev, Kal 4 giAndovia SovAaywyotar, waddov 
dé, ws av Elmou Tis, xaraBubiCovow avtavopous 


7387 TOUS Bious” prapyupta poev voonpia puKpo- 


7 mowv, diAndovia 8 dyevveoTarov. ov o7) exw 


Aoytloprevos etpetv, ws oldv TE mAobrov aoptaTov 
exTYLoaVTAS, TO 8 Gdn Gear epov eirrety, exevdoav- 
Tas Ta ound TovTw Kaka els Tas Pvyas Tudv 
emevovovra 7) mapadexecPar. dxohoubet yap TO 
apetpw mAovTw Kal axoAdoTw Uva LEV) Kal toa, 
pact, Batvovoa moAuteAcca kal dua avolyovTos 
exeivou TOV TOAEwY Kal oiKwY Tas eladdous edOds* 
euBaiver Kal ovvoixilerat. ypovicavta dé rabra 
ev Tots Pious veotToTrovetrat KaTa TOvs Godods Kal 
Taxéws yevoweva Tept Texvorotiay adaloveray TE 
yerv@ou Kat todov kal tpudyv, od voba éavtadv 
yevynpara aAXa Kal mavu yerora. éay d€ Kal 
TOUTOUS tis TOO mAovrou Tovs exyovous els ipructav 
eAGeiv edon, Taxews SeoToTas rats puxats év- 
TiKTOVOoW dmapaiTyrous, vBpw Kal Tapavoptay Kal 
dvaoxvyriar. TadTa yap oUTws avdyKn yiveobau 
Kal unKere Tos avOpwmovs avaBXérew pnde mépa* 
dypns elval twa Aoyov, aAAa TOLOUTEY ev KUKAw 
. TeAcovoupyeiabar Kat’ odlyov Tiy Tov Biav Sva- 
plopar, pOivew dé Kal KarapapaiveoBa TAO puxuca 
peyeOn Kal alnra yweoba, Wika ta OvnTa €av- 
Tav jépn Kal Samarvnta® exbavpdlorev, Tapévtes 


1 ev@ds Mathews for els as P. 
3 unde wépa Manutius for und’ érepa P. 
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rather this endless warfare which besets our hearts, 
yes, and the passions that garrison our lives in these 
days and make utter havoc of them. It is the love 
of money, that insatiable sickness from which we 
all now suffer, and the love of pleasure that enslave 
us, or rather, one might say, sink our lives, soul 
and all, into the depths ; for love of gold is a wither- 
ing sickness, and love of pleasure utterly ignoble. 
Indeed, I cannot discover on consideration how, if 
we value boundless wealth, or to speak more truly, 
make a god of it, we can possibly keep our natures 
free from its evil parasites. In close company with 
vast and unconscionable Wealth there follows, “ step 
for step,’ as they say, Extravagance : and no sooner 
has the one opened the gates of cities or houses, 
than the other comes and makes a home there too. 
And when they have spent some time in our lives, 
philosophers tell us, they build a nest there and 
promptly set about begetting children; these are 
Swagger and Conceit and Luxury, no bastards but 
their true-born issue. And if these offspring of 
wealth are allowed to grow to maturity, they soon 
breed in our hearts inexorable tyrants, Insolence 
and Disorder and Shamelessness. This must in- 
evitably happen, and men no longer then look 
upwards nor take any further thought for their 
good name. And what is the end of this process ? 
Step by step the ruin of their lives is completed, 
their greatness of soul wastes away from inanition 
and is no longer their ideal, since they value that 
part of them which is mortal and consumes away, 
and neglect the development of their immortal 


8 kal daravyra Rothstein for karayynra P. 
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9 avéew Tabdvara. ov yap emt Kpiget puev Tis deka 
obels ovK ay ert Trav duxalwy Kat Kaday erevbepos 
Kal vyins dy KpiT7s yévo.to (avayKn yap T@ Swpo- 
ddxe Ta oixeta pe paiveobar KaAd Kat Sixaa), 
O7r0v be Hav EKGOTOU tovs dAovs 78 Pious Se- 
Kaopolt BpaBevovor Kal dAAorpteoy Ojpat Bavaro 
Kal évedpar SiadnKar, To 8 €K TOU TavTos KEp- 
daivew wvovpcla Tis puxijs € EKAOTOS mpos THS soe oe 
TOparrodugpievor, dpa 67) ev TH TooavTn AoiuiKh 
Tod Biov diahbopG doxodpev ere eAcvOepov Twa Kpt- 
THY TOV peydAwy 7) [peydAwy 7] SunKdvTwy mpos 
Tov ai@va KadeKxaorov amodeAcib ba Kal [11 Kar 
apxatpeoraleobar (Tpos Tijs_ Tob TAcoverrety em 

10 Buptas 5 GAAG penTroTE ToLovTOLS, ofot ale eopev 
Hets, apewov dpxeobae 7 eAevbepous elva.: émel- 
Touye adefetoar TO ovvoroy, ws e& eipKTis adpeTot, 
KaTa TOV mAnotov at mAcovefiar Kav émiKAvcevav 

1] rots Kaxots THY olKouperny. OrAws dé Sdmavov epnv 
civar Tov viv yervwpevwy dicewy TIV pabupiay, 
4 Any oXlywv mares eyKaraBuodpev, ovK dws 
movodvres 7 dvadapBdvovres el pur) emaivov Kat 
Oovijs € EVEKQ, aNd [L7) Ths CAov Kal TYLAS agias 

12 more adpeletas. ‘ Kpdriarov eikKh} TaoT eav, 

L 6€ Ta ouvex) Xwpetv Hv be Tatra Ta man, 
a av ev iw Tponyoupevens vrecyoueba 
ypaipew Srropvyware, Oo THY TE Tob dMov Aoyov 
Kal avrod tot vious potpay emexovTwr, ws 
PORE one 
1 Perhaps rpv¢js has been omitted here. 
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souls. A man who has been bribed for his verdict 
can no longer give an unbiased and sound judgement 
on what is just and fair, for the corrupt judge in- 
evitably regards his own interest as fair and just. 
And seeing that the whole life of each one of us is 
now governed wholly by bribery and by hunting 
after other people’s deaths and laying traps for 
legacies, and we have sold our souls for profit at 
any price, slaves that we are to our luxury, can we 
then expect in such a pestilential ruin of our lives 
that there is left a single free and unbribed judge 
of the things that are great and last to all eternity ? 
Are we not all corrupted by our passion for gain? 
Nay, for such as we are perhaps it is better to have 
a master than to be free. Were we given complete 
liberty we should behave like released prisoners, 
and our greed for our neighbours’ possessions 
would swamp the world in a deluge of evils. ‘“ In 
fact,” I said, “‘ what spends the spirit of the present 
generation is the apathy in which all but a few of 
us pass our lives, only exerting ourselves or showing 
any enterprise for the sake of getting praise or 
pleasure out of it, never from the honourable and 
admirable motive of doing good to the world.” 

“Tis best to leave this to a guess %”’ and pass on to 
the next question, which is that of the Emotions, 
a topic on which I previously undertook to write 
a separate treatise, for they seem to me to form 
part of the subject of writing and especially of 
sublimity. ... 


[Lhe rest is lost.) 
* Eur. Zl. 379. 
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AppiTionsaL Notes 


P. 148, © The sense but not the exact words of Genesis i. 
3 and 9. “ The idea of the first and instantaneous appear- 
ance of light . . . is sublime; and its primary appeal is to 
sense. The further idea that this transcendently glorious 
apparition is due to mere words, to a breath, . . . heightens 
enormously the impression of absolutely immeasurable 
power.’’—A. C. Bradley, Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 57. 


P. 198, ° Lit. “‘ to be hung all over with bells,’ as some 
war-horses were. In [Demosthenes] Aristogeiton § 90 codw- 
vas ekavduwevos is used of advertising what had better be 
concealed. A ‘“‘ figure ’’ should be concealed not advertised, 
ef. chapter xvii. § 1 (sub fin.). 

P. 207, © Verrall detects a buried iambic line: 


‘ i ; anf f 
ws ore IINovrov apyupoty ldpuuévoy 
éav évoixety ore det ypucoiy mde 


and censures Longinus for not recognizing a quotation intro- 
duced by Plato to enrich the passage with literary association. 


P. 229, * From the speech entitled Halonnesus (§ 45), no 
longer attributed to Demosthenes. 


P. 233, ° apuovia is a combination of elements in a proper 
proportion. In music these elements are treble and base and 
the result melody. In writing the composition of clauses, 
sentences, paragraphs is a ‘“ harmony,’’ but Longinus is 
thinking here rather of the aural effect of good composition, 
the melody of words. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tue date and authorship of the Greek tract ‘ On 
Style 4 are uncertain. But the principles on which 
it is based are clearly Peripatetic in origin. The 
first authority to be quoted in it is Aristotle, whose 
definition of the “ period” is givenin§11. Aristotle’s 
pupil Theophrastus is quoted in § 41. Though no 
definite reference is given in either case, the Third 
Book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is certainly meant in § 11,° 
while the lost work of Theophrastus, Ilepi Aefews,° 
is almost certainly meant in § 41.4 No one who 
studies the Ilepi épyyveias carefully, as a whole 
and in detail, can well doubt that its ultimate sources, 
for substance as distinguished from framework, are 
the Third Book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric and the [epi 
AeEews of Theophrastus.¢ Indebtedness to Stoic 


* Tlepl épunvelas, “‘ Concerning Expression, Style”; De 
elocutione. 

> Also in §§ 34, 38, 81. 

¢ * Concerning Diction, Style.” The Third Book of the 
Rhetoric, or the main part of it (cc. 1-12), is sometimes called 
Ilepi XéEews in Greek writers. 

4 Also in §§ 114, 173, 222. 

¢ Passages in which Demetrius is certainly or probably 
indebted to Aristotle and Theophrastus are brought together 
in A. Mayer’s Theophrasti \lept dééews libri fragmenta, 
Leipzig, 1910. For other Peripatetic sources see §§ 34, 57, 
181, 223 (with notes). In § 181 the term of Ilepurarnrikol, 
used collectively of writers possessing common character- 
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writers can sometimes, as in § 172, be detected or 
surmised ; and if the treatise belongs (as will pre- 
sently be maintained) to Graeco-Roman times, its 
Peripatetic doctrine may have flowed through Stoic 
channels. 

Demetrius offers no formal definition of Style, 
but his general treatment of the subject, and his 
own practice, presuppose the Aristotelian conception 
of good style. In the Rhetoric Aristotle says: 
“Style to be good must be clear, as is proved by 
the fact that speech which fails to convey a plain 
meaning will fail to do just what speech has to do. 
It must also be appropriate, avoiding both meanness 
and undue elevation; poetical language is certainly 
free from meanness, but it is not appropriate to 
prose.” Aristotle seems here to be adapting to 
the needs of prose (oratorical prose especially) the 
shorter, but in the main identical, definition found 
in the Poetics (c. 22), “Style to be good must be 
clear and free from meanness.”’ In prose he distrusts 
ornament, though he recognizes that a good prose 
style will rise and fall with its subject. Ornament, 
he feels, is apt to obscure the meaning and to lead 
to fine writing and flamboyant speaking ; the diction 
of prose is, he declares (Rhet. iii. c. 1 ad f.), distinct 
from that of poetry. The key-notes of the definition 
in the Rhetoric are, therefore, clearness and fitness. 
The former is, with him and with all who followed 
his teaching, a primary essential. As he says above, 
istics of style, seems to point to a late date. The term is not 
found in Aristotle’s extant works, nor indeed earlier than 
the time of Cicero. Some of Demetrius’s quotations from 
letters attributed to Aristotle may also be taken to indicate 


late authorship. 
@ Arist. Rhet. iii. c. 2, tr. Roberts. 
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in terms characteristic of his philosophy, “ speech 
which does not make the meaning plain will not 
perform its own proper work (épyov, function).” As 
for ornament, it will be kept in its place by a sense 
of what is fitting—by a good taste which will shrink 
alike from excess and defect. 

Waiving for the moment the difficult question of 
the origin of the division into those Four Types of 
Style under which, as a vague and elastic framework, 
Demetrius discusses his subject after a short intro- 
duction dealing with the structure of rhythmical 
sentences, we can see that in essence he is true to 
Aristotle’s definition of prose style. In §§ 190-203 
he enjoins clearness, giving hints for its attainment ; 
and, in agreement with Aristotle’s distrust of orna- 
ment, he feels that clearness can best be compassed 
in the plain style. Bathos and bombast are pilloried 
in §§ 114, 121, 304. The importance of fitness 
(appropriateness, good taste) is proclaimed and 
exemplified in § 6 and throughout. His own style, 
like Aristotle’s in the Rhetoric, is unpretending and 
on the whole clear; it is the customary matter-of- 
fact style of the Peripatetic lecturer—of the man of 
science rather than the literary virtuoso. 

The origin and growth of the fourfold classification 
just mentioned is not, perhaps, of great moment in 
this Introduction, except for its bearing on the date, 
authorship, and affinities of the treatise; in them- 
selves, all such divisions are pedantic if regarded as 
in any way absolute and final. But something must 
be said; and Aristotle must again be quoted, this 
time to show a point of divergence. The origin of 
the division of style into certain T'ypes or Characters 
(xapaxrhpes) is best studied in connexion with the 
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Elevated Style ?—the yapaxrijp peyadorpemyjs, the 
“ grand ” or ‘‘ magnificent ” style, if these adjectives 
can in modern English be taken as terms of 
praise. In the Rhetoric, iii. c. 12, Aristotle says: “‘ To 
analyse style (rv Aéév) still further, and add that it 
must be ‘agreeable’ or ‘magnificent’ (Setav Kai 
peyadomperq), is superfluous ; for why should it have 
these traits any more than ‘ restraint,’ ‘ liberality,’ or 
any other moral excellence ()8ovs apety) ? Obviously 
agreeableness will be produced by the qualities 
already mentioned, if our definition of excellence of 
style has been correct. Tor what other reason should 
style be ‘ clear,’ and not ‘ mean ’ but ‘ appropriate ’ ? 
(tivos yap évexa Set cad Kal pa Tare elvar ddAda 
mperovoay ;) If it is prolix, it is not clear; nor yetif 
it is curt. Plainly the middle way suits best (a@AAa 
SjAov 6te 7d péoov apport). Again, style will 
be made agreeable by the elements mentioned, 
namely by the good blending of ordinary and unusual 
words, by the rhythm, and by the persuasiveness 
that springs from appropriateness.” ° 

It seems evident from this passage that Aristotle 
did not himself name any style “ magnificent” or 
“ agreeable,’ and likely that some previous or con- 
temporary teachers had done so: indeed, the 


* For the general structure of the De elocutione, and its 
arrangement under Four Types, the tabular analysis on 
pp. 290-293 should be consulted. 

> Arist. Rhet. 1414 a 19-28, tr. Roberts. Aristotle has 
not introduced brevity, or even purity (7d é\dyviter, 
“good Greek ’’), into his actual definition of style; they 
are, both, covered by 7d mpérov (=Latin decorum), and 
brevity must be subordinated to clearness. In the passage 
translated above, the term 7d pécov may be specially familiar 
in the ethical domain, but its use here is not ethical. 
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scholiast here comments “ as some used to say.’ 
As we know from the Ethics, peya\orpérea was 
with him a “moral excellence.” In treating of 
style, he avoids the ethical point of view; it is, 
indeed, a noteworthy fact that, in all the Rhetoric, 
no clear reference is made to the Ethics, nor yet in 
the Ethics to the Rhetoric. Ethical designations of 
this kind, if applied to style, were (he clearly thought) 
not only misplaced, but would have no end.2. Some 
of his friends and pupils went further than he did. 
Quintilian (iv. 2. 63) tells us that Theodectes wished 
the expository style to be not only “ magnificent ” 
(magnifica) but “ agreeable ” (zwcunda). Theophrastus, 
too, seems to have recognized peyadorpéreca and 7d 
300 as merits (dperai) of style generally,” but not 
perhaps to have labelled any particular style as 
XapaxTnp peyadorperys or yapaxtnp dts4: his 


2 Anonymi et Stephani in Aristotelis Artem Rhetoricam 
commentaria, ed. H. Rabe, p. 225 1. 4, ws rwés &Xevou. 

°’ The Greeks knew, of course, that speech is as various 
as man—that style is personal (cf. Menander, dvdpds 
xapaxthp ék NOyou yrwplfera., and Dionysius, émeckds yap 
Grravres voulvovow elkévas elvac THs éxdotou Wux7s Tovs Nbyous, 
Ant. Rom. i. 1); but such variety does not lend itself 
easily to analysis. Cf. also Demetrius § 227. 

* Departing thus from Aristotle’s conception of goodness 
of style as a unit to which more than one element contributes, 
and also giving a more definite place to ornament than 
Aristotle was disposed to concede. For Theophrastus’s 
recognition of weyadorpéreca cf. § 41. 

4 Cie. Or. § 79, “ sermo purus erit et Latinus; dilucide 
planeque dicetur; quid deceat circumspicietur; unum 
aberit, quod quartum numerat Theophrastus in orationis 
laudibus: ornatum illud, suave et adfluens.”’ Here we have 
Ciceronian equivalents for é\\ynviouds (“ purity,” “ correct- 
ness”), capjvera, and 76 mpérov, all of which are recognized 
in the course of /het. iii. It is added that Theophrastus 
wished also for agreeable and rich adornment (ep. 7s 
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Xapaxtjpes—those seen by a sharp-sighted botanist 
—were personal, and they depicted individuals sc 
little agreeable and magnificent as the dydijs (“ dis- 
agreeable,” “unpleasant”? person) and the av- 
eXedbepos (‘ illiberal,” “ mean”’), puxpoAdyos (“ penuri- 
ous’), poxpopirddtimos (“the man of petty ambi- 
tion”). His lost book on Style (the Hepi A€ews) 
was an important work, freely used by later writers, 
including Cicero, Dionysius, Quintilian, and Deme- 
trius; but any classification so specific as Aéfews 
yapaxtipes would seem to be later than Theophrastus 
and may have originated in the desire, shared by the 
Peripatetic and Stoic schools, to distinguish a strictly 
logical from a more ornamental or “ rhetorical” 
way of speech and writing.? 

A clear division into classes, or forms, of style we 
do not actually find till Roman times, and the classes 
are then not four but three. Such a division there 
is in the Latin treatise addressed, probably by 
Cornificius, to Herennius about 85 B.c., where the 
descriptive adjectives used are gravis, medtocris, 
attenuatus ; and then in the De oratore (55 B.c.) and 
Orator (about 45 B.c.) of Cicero, who calls them gravis 
(grandis, vehemens), medius, subtilis (tenuis); and, 
finally, in the Greek essays of Dionysius, whose terms 
and jeyahorperis). Cicero probably prefers ‘‘laudes” to 
“‘ virtutes,” as a less directly ethical rendering of dperaé. 

2 The whole question is ably discussed in (1) G. L. 
Hendrickson’s articles, in the American Journal of Philology, 
1904 and 1905, on ‘‘ The Peripatetic Mean of Style and 
the Three Stylistic Characters,” ete. ; (2) J. Stroux’s book 
De Theophrasti virtutibus dicendi, Leipzig, 1912. From 
the nature of the case, such classifications teem with 
uncertainties ; the various “ characters’? are apt to run 


into one another in imperceptible and unnumbered ways, 
and may be found together in one and the same person. 
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are such as tynAds, méros, irxvds. Cicero regards 
Demosthenes as a master not of one type only, but 
of all three, in their respective tasks of moving, 
pleasing, proving. Many problems in the history of 
Greek rhetoric and literary theory can best be 
explained by the increasing interest taken in these 
studies by Roman statesmen and by the secure 
establishment of Demosthenes’ pre-eminence which 
accompanied it. 

Aristotle and Demosthenes were almost exact 
contemporaries, but—whatever the reason—no illus- 
trations of oratorical practice are borrowed from 
Demosthenes in the Rhetoric,¢ whereas Isocrates is 
quoted again and again. ‘Theophrastus, too, seems 
to have ranked him in some ways below even 
Demades.’? Nor can he have fared any better at the 
hands of Demetrius Phalereus (300 B.c.), who, like 
Demades before him, was a Macedonian favourite, 
and who, with his florid style, was the precursor of 
that decline of taste which, with few exceptions, 
afflicted the Greek world for more than two centuries, 
during a period when creative imagination and 
healthy political interests were all but dead, when 
learning flourished rather than letters, and when 
speakers and writers were no longer guided 
by true Attic theory and practice. The revival 
came when Greek teachers and gifted Roman 
learners reviewed together the authors of the best 
Athenian age. It is Cicero (106-43 B.c.) who, thanks 
to his genius and his familiarity with great affairs, 
can see and show, in the teeth of prejudices which 

* Unless perhaps in 1407a6. The name Demosthenes 
occurs three times only in the Jthetoric, and nowhere else 


in Aristotle’s works. 
* Cf. Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. c. 10. 
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in many various quarters had been current for 
generation upon generation, that Aristotle was 
greater than Isocrates and Demosthenes greater 
than Lysias. Like Tacitus at a later time, Cicero 
was interested less in the ‘ dry-as-dust’? books 
(with their minute, and often futile, technicalities) of 
Greek rhetoricians such as Hermagoras than in the 
Greek masterpieces which lay behind them; unlike 
the Roman author who, at a later day than Herm- 
agoras, had written the treatise dd Herennium in 
which the name of Demosthenes does not once occur, 
he openly based his own rhetorical precepts on 
Greek as well as on Roman exemplars. 

In his rhetorical teaching, Cicero was an eclectic 
of the best sort, drawing freely from Isocrates as 
well as Aristotle,’ from Lysias as well as Demo- 
sthenes, and rejoicing also in the gifted orators of 
Rome. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (who was born 
about 60 B.c., lived till 8 s.c. or later, and came to 
Rome some thirteen years after Cicero’s death) does 
not mention Cicero’s name in any of his critical essays. 
But, in general terms, he acknowledges gratefully 
the part played by Rome in the restoration, among 
his Greek contemporaries, of those literary ideals 
whose decay began, he says, with the death of 
Alexander: “I believe that this great revolution 
(viz. the return to the best Attic teachers and models) 
was caused and originated by Rome, the mistress 
of the world, who compelled entire communities to 


* Tac. Dial. c. 19, ‘ aridissimis Hermagorae libris.” 

» In Ep. ad fam. 1. ix. § 23 Cicero says, of the three 
books De oratore, that he had written them “ Aristotelio 
nore,” and that they ‘“‘ abhorrent a communibus praeceptis 
atque omnem antiquorum et Aristoteliam et Isocratiam 
rationem oratoriam complectuntur.”’ 
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look up to her: Rome and her ruling classes, men 
of high character, excellent administrators, highly 
cultivated and of fine critical intelligence.” 4 

In relation to the Attic authorities, Dionysius was, 
like Cicero, an eclectic. Keenly alive, as his First 
Letter to Ammaeus shows him to be, to the traditional 
feud, in the Greek rhetorical schools, between the 
followers of Isocrates and of Aristotle, he never- 
theless acknowledges his indebtedness not only to 
Isocrates, who claims his first allegiance, but to 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the Peripatetics gener- 
ally ; nor does he overlook the services rendered to 
the study of rhetoric by the Stoics. The composite 
Atticist (as distinguished from Asiatic) rhetoric 
which he himself taught he likes to call “ philo- 
sophical,” by which he means “ theoretic’ (or 
“technical” in the best sense),‘‘ artistic,” “scientific” ; 
the antithesis of all that is merely “ empirical,” 
merely the result of practice and of knack. But in 
reality he, together with his fellow-Greeks of Roman 
times, is devoted mainly to the study of style, and 
does not, like Aristotle in his strictly philosophical 
treatment of rhetoric as the art of persuasion, analyse 
the processes of the human reason and probe into 
the secret workings of the human heart. 

However much they may differ in the details of 
their classification of styles (principal and inter- 
mediate), the later Greek critics agree with the best 
Romans in assigning a specially high rank to Demo- 
sthenes and in attributing to him pre-eminently 
the quality of dewvérns. Dionysius makes Demo- 
sthenes’ Aextix7 Sevvdtys, or the dexterity and power 


* From Dionysius’s Preface to his Ancient Orators (of 
Greece). 
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(the mastery) of his style, the subject of a long and 
able essay. That Dionysius is here thinking of style 
in no narrow sense is clear when he asks, in the 
same essay, “When we who are centuries removed 
from the time of Demosthenes, and are in no way 
affected by the matters at issue, are thus moved and 
overcome and borne wherever the argument leads 
us, how must the Athenians of that day and the 
Greeks generally have been carried away, when 
living interests of their own were at stake, and when 
the great orator, whose reputation stood so high, 
spoke from the heart, and laid bare his inmost 
feelings and the promptings of his soul?” ¢ 

Skill and power, mastery of oratorical technique, 
and a certain concentrated force (the vis of Cicero 
and Quintilian) are in the minds of these Greek 
critics when they think of Demosthenes with his 
high aims and overpowering convictions. They do 
not, as a rule, use de.vds simply in the more or less 
colloquial sense of decvds A€yerv.2 They hark back to 


* D. H. De adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 22. 

> It is not easy to co-ordinate the various senses borne in 
Greek by the remarkable word dewds—terrible, strange, 
(uncanny), strangely strong, clever. But (1) Herodotus and 
Sophocles, who are often at one on points of language, 
seem to be the first extant writers to couple dewds and codés ; 
(2) this use of dewds (‘shrewd,’ ‘clever,’ ‘subtle’) cai copéds 
is criticized pedantically by Prodicus in Plato’s Protagoras 
341; (3) Prodicus’s criticism may suggest the conjecture 
that dewds éyew originally meant ‘(awfully) clever at 
speech,” just as devds dayety (Xen. Anab. vii. 3. 23) is used 
of a man with an “awful” appetite. ‘The dewds was the 
dangerously dexterous man. The special decvirys imputed 
by Aeschines and Demosthenes to one another is rhetorical 
cleverness: the special dewvérns ascribed by Longinus to the 
oratory of Demosthenes is formidable force, overwhelming 
intensity, awe-inspiring mastery. 
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the primitive and literal associations of the word with 
“fear ”’ (ef. Plato, Laches, 198 8; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 
1115 a 24-26). Dionysius and Demetrius are in the 
habit of coupling rd dewvdy and 75 doPepdv as almost 
synonymous terms, and Longinus (De subl. c. 34) 
tells us that, while no one fears (oPeirar) when 
reading Hypereides, everybody shrinks from the un- 
approachable terror and might (dewvotnTa Kat dvvapuv) 
of Demosthenes.? 

Demetrius stands alone, among extant writers 
(Peripatetic or non- Peripatetic), in introducing 
the devds (“forcible’’) yapaxtjp as a separate 
type of style. The sections in which he does this 
show signs of confusion and poor writing: it is not 
easy for him to mark off at all points the deuvos 
xapaxtnp from the peyadrorperis xXapaxtip. A 
natural inference is that, in initiating or adopting 
this classification, he has been influenced by a desire 
to find an independent place for Demosthenes,’ and 
for Demades, whom he, agreeing here again (how- 
ever oddly) with Theophrastus, couples with Demo- 
sthenes in his illustrative quotations. He speaks also 
(§ 245) of 4 viv Katéxovea Sewdrns (‘the forcible 
style now in vogue’’), an expression which may 
indicate that, in his day, Demosthenes’ forcible 
style rather than that of any other Greek speaker 
or writer was coming more and more to be regarded 
as a paramount model in the Greek schools of oratory. 
Demosthenes is such a model in the opinion of 
Dionysius, who (like Cicero) ranks him as foremost 

* Cf. also D. H. Ad Amm. II. c. 2, and Demetr. De eloc. 
§§ 8, 283. 

>’ Into Demetrius’s xapaxryp peyaorperns Demosthenes 
hardly enters, except once for Peripatetic criticism and 
correction: § 8 (cf. De subl. xxxii. 2 and De eloc. § 250). 
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in each of those three types of style which, in Diony- 
sius and Cicero, correspond to the first three named 
by Demetrius. Demetrius, going further still, as- 
signs him a class in which he seems to stand supreme. 
It only needed one further step and the fluid “ types ”’ 
of style were, as by Hermogenes of Tarsus (a.D. 170), 
discarded in favour of various idéa: (“‘ forms,” “kinds”’) 
of style, among which the last and greatest is deuvor1s 
(the command of all the oratorical gifts and resources), 
as shown in fullest measure by Demosthenes. Of 
Sevvétns Hermogenes distinguishes three varieties : 
one which seems it and is it, a second which is it 
without seeming it, a third which seems it without 
being it. The last sort of devvdrns is that of the 
Sophists, the first is that of Demosthenes. 

The Graeco-Roman date of Demetrius is thus made 
extremely probable, were there no other evidence 
one way or the other, by the main subject (the Four 
Types of Style) of his treatise and by his favourable 
attitude towards Demosthenes : in Peripatetic circles 
neither the fourfold classification of styles nor the 
exaltation of Demosthenes can well have been an 
early growth. Authorship in Roman times is also 
indicated by the use of late words and phrases, such 
as are found in the age of Plutarch.? Further: in 

? Demetrius deals with his four xapaxrfpes in the follow- 
ing order: eyaXomperrjs, yAadupds, loxvds, Sewds. The 
xXapaxtip yNapupds (“smooth,” “elegant,” ‘finished ’’) 
corresponds roughly to the yapaxrip pécos, uixrds, evxpartos, 
etc., of other Greek theorists of style. Adyios is noted in 
§ 38 as a current equivalent for weya\orperis. 

> Details in Roberts’s larger edition (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 55-59: vocabulary (including rhetorical—e.g. épunvela 
itself,— grammatical, and metrical terms) and points of 
grammar (e.g. artificial use of dual number, and capricious 
use or non-use of dv with optative mood). A point of diction 
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§ 108 there seems to be, in the expression ‘ broad 
purples,” a direct reference to the laticlave (4) rAarv- 
onuos) of the Roman senator. In §§ 128, 130, 
aoreicuds (found also in Dionysius) may, in forma- 
tion and in meaning, have been influenced by the 
Latin urbanitas.* 

External evidence, on the other hand, at first sight 
appears to demonstrate a much earlier authorship— 
that of Demetrius of Phalerum (300 B.c.). At the 
beginning of the best and oldest (10th or 11th 
century) manuscript (P 1741) which preserves the 
treatise stands the heading : Anpntpiov Padrnpéws rept 
Epynveias 6 eats epi Ppacews. But at the end of 
the book the same manuscript gives Anntpiov rept 
épunveias simply. The belief of the present editor 
is that the shorter title was the original one, and 
that it was amplified in Byzantine times. Accord- 
ingly he has ventured to bracket, on p. 294, both 
56 éott wept pPpdcews (words which rightly explain 
éppnveta as meaning dpdons, viz. A€Eis) and Padnpéws.? 
The work being clearly Peripatetic in the groundwork 


not mentioned there may be added here. A good com- 
mentator on the De eloc. once took exception to the use of 
Nadovuévwy in § 62: “* Neque honorificum satis,” said he, 
“de Homero dicere \adeiv.” But in late Greek (e.g. in 
the New Testament) \ad«iv is no less dignified than éyeu. 
Valuable indications as to date are also furnished by the 
personal names found in the De eloc.; cf. larger edition, 
pp. 51-55. It is hardly likely, for example, that Demetrius 
of Phalerum would, as in § 289, be so detached as to speak 
of himself as Anu7jrpios 6 Padnpevs. 

2 Other possible Latinisms are (1) § 292, (mAorurety with 
the dative (cf. aemulari) 3 (2) § 122, odov dvovyvivar rl (of. 
viam aperire, patefacere), though with this may be 
compared Pindar, Pyth. v. 88. 

> Facsimiles of the superscription and subscription as found 
in P 1741 are given in Roberts’s larger edition, pp. 65, 208. 
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of its teaching, it was not unnatural for a copyist to 
attribute it, by the conjectural addition of ‘ Pha- 
lerian,’ to so accomplished and versatile a leader of 
the Peripatetic school as Demetrius Phalereus. But 
in its present form the treatise cannot, for reasons 
fully detailed in the introduction, notes, and glossary 
of the larger edition, be the work of a writer who 
lived at Athens so early as 300 B.c. There is also 
external evidence, of a much earlier date than that 
of P 1741, for naming ‘‘ Demetrius,” without addition, 
as the author. Both the Peripatetic commentator 
Ammonius (about a.p. 500) and the Neo-Platonist 
Syrianus (a generation or two earlier) speak of 
“ Demetrius ” in terms which seem to mark him out 
as the writer of the work we know, and the latter 
appears to place him after Dionysius in order of 
time. On the whole, therefore, it seems best, on 
the evidence before us, to assume that the name 
attached to the treatise at an early date, if not 
originally, was “ Demetrius,” and Demetrius without 
further specification. 

Demetrius was a common enough name in the 
Greek and the Graeco-Roman world. But, if we are 
free to speculate where certainty is for the moment 
unattainable, the present editor of the treatise would 
wish to revive and amplify a suggestion made by 
him incidentally in a letter to the Classical Review ® 
some twelve years ago. 

* The passages of Ammonius and Syrianus are cited in 
the larger edition, pp. 60, 61. It was not the habit of the 
Graeco-Roman critics to refer expressly to one another’s 
writings, but in § 120 of Style the defence suggested for 
Polycrates may possibly be a reply to the strictures of 


Dionysius in his essay on Jsaeus, c. 20. 
*Classical Review, xxvii. 290 (December 1913). 
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The suggestion is that the writer on Style, whose 
work (as we have seen) seems on internal grounds to 
come later than Dionysius (30 B.c.) and earlier than 
Hermogenes (a.p. 170), belongs to the days of 
Plutarch towards the end of the first century A.D. ; 
that he is no other than the learned and far-travelled 
scholar Demetrius of Tarsus, who at Delphi takes 
part in Plutarch’s dialogue On the Cessation of the 
Oracles, being at that time on his way home from 
Britain to Tarsus *; and, further, that C. W. King 
and H. Dessau? are right in their view that this 
Demetrius, the friend of Plutarch, is identical with 
the Demetrius who, when residing in Britain, 
dedicated the two bronze tablets, bearing pious 
Greek inscriptions, which are now preserved in the 
Museum at York. If all this be true, it follows 
that the author of the disquisition on Style should 
be described as Demetrius “‘ of Tarsus,’’ who lived 
as many as four centuries later than Demetrius “ of 
Phalerum,” 

# Plutarch, De def. orac. c. 2 Anyrrpios wey 6 ypaypariKds 
éx Bperravias els Tapodv dvaxom(opevos olkade. 

» Archaeological Journal, xxxix. (1883), 23 ff.; Hermes, 
xlvi. (1911), 156 ff. 

¢ The inscriptions are: (1) ’Qkeave@ | kal TO. | Anurrpros, 
and (2) Qcois| rots rod wyeluovxod mpoi\rwplov Lkpuif. | 
Anujrpios. Very few Greek inscriptions have been found 
in Britain, and these two are among the earliest. ‘The 
Greek scholar here shows himself not only in the selection 
of the names Oceanus and ‘Tethys, but in the careful 
addition of the iota adscriptum—QKEANQI. The Homeric 
scholar is seen in the reminiscence of [liad xiv. 301 épxouac 
dWouevn TodupdpBou meipara yalns, | ’Qveavdv re, Oey yéveow, 
kal unrépa 'Indvv, where the phrase ‘‘ earth’s farthest bounds ”’ 
may be thought to anticipate penitus toto divisos orbe 
Britannos (Virgil, Hcl. i. 66) and ultimos orbis Britannos 
(Horace, Odes, i. 35. 30). 
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But what grounds, however slender, are there for 
conjecturing that it was Plutarch’s Demetrius who 
wrote on Style ? 

Once we conclude, on internal (and some external) 
evidence, that the treatise was put together, by a 
Demetrius, in the latter half of the first century a.D., 
the field of choice is much narrowed; and, though 
it is dangerous to argue from silence, we do not, 
as a matter of fact, know of any other Demetrius 
during this half-century who would seem so well 
qualified for the literary and educational task here 
in question. After all, Plutarch makes us feel that 
his Demetrius was a scholar, well read and critical : 
one whom the company regards as its philological 
expert, though it rallies him now and then on the 
scholar’s proneness to pedantry. The dialogue does 
not allow much scope for literary reference, but 
Plutarch’s Demetrius shows his familiarity with 
Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, Heracleitus, Plato— 
authors who all find a place in the treatise on Siyle. 
He also quotes (c. 3), as from Alecaeus, the proverb 
“to take the claw and paint the lion from it’’® (a 
wholesome warning against basing, as we now are 
bold enough to do, broad conclusions on slender 
premisses) ; and the same proverb is found in Style, 
§ 156, with the remark that Sophron had made lavish 
use of this and other proverbs. 

Plutarch’s Demetrius was (c. 2) a religious man ; 
and the dedicator of the votive tablets at York was 
clearly that. The author of the treatise shows, in 


* ypaumarikds (cc. 2, 23)=a scholar, man of letters, 
grammarian (in a broad sense). 

> Plutarch, De def. or. c. 3 od Kar’ ’Adkatov €& bvyos Toy 
éovta ypapovras. 
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§ 71, a special interest in the songs of the Egyptian 
priests. Moreover, after concluding the famous 
chapter (c. 17) which tells that ‘‘ Great Pan is dead,” 
Plutarch makes Demetrius say ‘“ that, among the 
islands near Britain, many were deserted and lay 
scattered (Sporades), some of them bearing the 
names of daemons and demigods ; and that he him- 
self, by the emperor’s command, made a voyage of 
inquiry and observation to the nearest of the deserted 
islands, which had a few inhabitants, all sacred 
persons and never molested by the Britons.”* The 
dramatic date of Plutarch’s dialogue is known to be 
about a.p. 83, and we therefore have his Demetrius 
returning from Britain to Tarsus about the third 
year of Domitian’s reign and the sixth year of 
Agricola’s governorship. We can, accordingly, 
hardly doubt that the emperor who sent Demetrius 
on this special mission (ropr7 tot BacrAéws ”) was 
Domitian. The island may have been Anglesey, 
or one smaller and further from the coast.6 What 
was the mission itself? Hardly a mere bid for 
trade. A possible inference from Plutarch’s language 
is that Demetrius, himself a religious man, was sent 
to win over, in their last refuge, the most religious 
men (Druids perhaps) of the Britons, and through 
them the Britons themselves. Long before he went 
to Britain, Demetrius seems # to have been on the 


# Plutarch, De def. or. c. 18, tr. Prickard. 
> These words seem to mean missw Caesaris, and not 
simply to refer to a government escort on the voyage. 
¢ This may have been the occasion on which the York 
Demetrius, if identical with Plutarch’s Demetrius, dedicated 
his tablets ; or a more likely occasion may be sought in his 
original voyage to Britain (cf. p. 271, note “). 
4 Plut. De def. or. c. 45. Agricola was quaestor in Asia 
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staff of a Roman governor of Cilicia, his own native 
province, and the province which Cicero once had 
administered ; and there to have taken an interest 
in the doings of oracular shrines ; and in Britain he 
would, like Agricola,* desire, as a matter of state 
policy, to see temples built wherein men “ scattered 
and uncivilized ” (disperst ac rudes) might gather and 
‘ grow used to peace and quiet.” 

As for the exact office held by Plutarch’s Demetrius 
in Britain, he was probably a member of Agricola’s 
staff and employed in some secretarial capacity, as 
under the Roman Empire men of letters often were. 
This may have been the position, too, of the York 
Demetrius, whether we take the 2xp.8 of the 
inscription to stand for Scriba or Scribonius.2 A 
e ypappaticds ” would also, by talk and lectures, 
bring the refreshment of Greek culture to Agricola 
and his entourage °; Agricola himself would thus be 


in a.p. 64 and would then have opportunities of meeting 
government servants. Or they may have first come together 
in Rome, where Plutareh’s Demetrius had no doubt spent 
much of the long time during which he had been absent 
from Tarsus. 

a Tac. Agr. c. 21. 

® Neither “ Scriba ” nor ‘‘ Seribonius ” nor ‘‘ of Tarsus ” 
would normally appear in any Greek literary references to an 
author Demetrius who was entitled to one or other of these 
appellations. The York dedicator describes himself as 
“Demetrius”? simply on one of the tablets. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus is often introduced as Acovictos only. 

¢ Viz. the “ domus” of Tac. Agr. c. 19. This ‘ house- 
hold” would include the official staff, high and low (ef. 
“domum Caesaris”’ in Tac. Hist. ii. 92, and of éx ris 
Kaloapos olxias in Mp. to Philipp. iv. 22). Agricola’s 
wife, a woman of talent and breeding, was probably with 
him in Britain throughout his governorship ; his daughter 
was in Italy with her husband Tacitus; his infant son he 
lost in the seventh year of his British command. One of 
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keeping alive those studies in philosophy and rhetoric 
which, as a youth, he had pursued in the Graeco- 
Roman university of Marseilles.4 Little disposed 
as Greek men of letters were to learn Latin, Plu- 
tarch’s Demetrius would, at Tarsus and in Britain, 
have many occasions (and necessities) of doing so, 
and may even have seconded Agricola’s effort “ to 
give,” doubtless in the Latin tongue, “ the sons of 
British princes a liberal education.” ® 

Now, apart from his obvious accomplishments as 
a man of letters and a teacher, does the writer on 
Style show any acquaintance with such secretarial 
work in high places as probably fell to the lot of 
Plutarch’s Demetrius and the Demetrius of the 
York tablets ? We turn to § 234 of his treatise, and 
cannot help feeling that the words “ Since occasion- 
ally we write to cities or royal personages (SactAcdowv)” 
are meant to include actual cases in which the author 
had written to Roman emperors. Sections 289-294 
strengthen the impression. Though in a Greek 
treatise the author naturally, and prudently, refers 
to incidents in the old Greek world, he is thinking 
of his own Roman times and their well-known risks 
of imperial disfavour. He is no professional sophist, 
boasting of his familiarity with the great and inditing 
congratulatory addresses to them ; by him the word 
““sophist ” is nowhere used, and in the one passage 
(§ 15) in which “ sophistical ” is found it is, with him 


the York tablets is dedicated (p. 271 note °) to “ the gods of 
the Governor’s Headquarters” —the gods of Government 
House. 

2 For Massilia as a seat of refined learning cf. Tac. 
Agr. c. 4. What Tarsus did for Hellenic culture in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, that Massilia did in the Western. 

b Lac. Agr. ec, 21, 
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as with us, no term of praise. Again, the sections 
(223-235) on letter-writing are among the very best 
in the book ; and this we might expect if the author 
were not only a Peripatetic but a secretary. Whether 
Plutarch’s Demetrius was, like the writer on Style, 
a man of Peripatetic leanings, we can hardly say on 
the evidence before us; we can only point out that 
in c. 23 he attacks an opinion of Plato’s with an 
Aristotelian pugnacity which must have shocked the 
Academic dovecotes of Plutarch’s home.? Certainly 
neither of the two men is wanting in self-confidence 
and self-assertion.? 

As a whole, the treatise may have been put 
together at Tarsus, and used later in Britain as notes 
(tropuvijpata) for lectures, or lessons, on “ How to 
write Greek Prose”; or, as we might rather say, 
on “ How to learn Greek through Greek,” since 
these old Greek teachers and critics were firm 
believers in the Direct Method and made no use of 
Latin in teaching Greek to their masterful Roman 
pupils, but conducted them straight to the fresh and 
ancient springs—to ot dpxatou (Style, §§ 67, 244), the 
Classics of Greece. “ Treatise’ too is hardly the 
best (though the customary) description of a manual 
which has no formal beginning or end, and contains 
no address to a friend or patron, such as is usually 
found in critical essays of this kind during Graeco- 
Roman times. Possibly Style was never meant for 


* The combination (for which see Stroux, De Theophr. 
virt. dic.) of Stoic with Peripatetic views in the structure 
of Style would be in keeping with a training received at 
Tarsus. The author also probably knew Alexandria and 
its library. 

> De def. cc. 3 and 23 may be compared with De eloc. 
§§ 15, 87, 179. 
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publication ; it may owe its survival not so much to 
the fame of its writer as to its preservation in the 
household of Agricola in Britain and in Rome. If 
it were published after its author’s death and at 
a distance from the main scenes of his activity, 
the uncertainties of its later ascription are easily 
accounted for. 

Whoever may have written it, Style seems clearly 
to belong to that second half of the first century of 
our era when the loss of the freedom of speech which 
had once prevailed in Republican Rome was deplored 
alike in Tacitus’s Dzalogue on Oratory, in Quintilian’s 
Causes of the Decay in Eloquence (no longer extant), 
and in the Sublime of “‘ Longinus.”” Bad as the time 
was, there was not wanting the promise of greater 
liberty, of better public speaking and a wider 
culture. Towards the close of the century, the 
Latin language and literature were making rapid 
headway in the provinces. In the year a.p. 96 
Martial? can report the rumour that his verses are 
sung in Britain. Some twenty years later Juvenal 
says that “ To-day the whole world has its Greek 
and its Roman Athens ; eloquent Gaul has trained 
the pleaders of Britain, and distant Thule talks of 
hiring a rhetorician.”’ ? 

Not that the author of Style would have cared to 
be called rhetor ; he would prefer the title of gram- 
maticus (“man of letters,’ “teacher of letters,” 
“ scholar”). Though we are apt to think of him as 
a ‘‘rhetorician,’” he does not once use the word 
“ rhetoric ” (4 pytopix7). Where he speaks of “ the 


@ Martial xi. 3. 5, “dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia 


versus.” 
> Juv. Sat. xv. 110-112, tr. G. G. Ramsay. 
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rhetoricians ” (§ 24) it is with a touch of irony, 
as with us to-day. ‘Towards “ rhetoricians,’ and 
‘“‘sophists,’ his bearing seems to have been as 
guarded as that of Aristotle himself. But, in dealing 
with capricious and arbitrary superiors, he found, as 
we have seen, the “ figured speech ” (§§ 287-295) of 
the rhetoricians useful; and this device and this 
spirit may perhaps be seen when, in § 108, he glances 
at “‘ the shows of the rich—cornices, triglyphs, and 
broad purples.” In such queer company, and in 
such ambiguous words, does he introduce the lati- 
clave of the haughty Roman Senator ! 

Demetrius of Tarsus (and the writer on Style, if 
the two are to be identified) would, not more than 
twenty years after St. Paul’s death at Rome, be 
teaching Greek at York ; and the years round about 
a.p. 80 may therefore be regarded as the birth-years 
of Classical Education in Great Britain. The long 
tradition of Greek literary study at Tarsus is sug- 
gested by the names of the Stoic Archedemus of 
Tarsus (130 B.c.: § 34) and the rhetorician Hermo- 
genes of Tarsus (a.p. 170); and the vigour with 
which such studies could be adapted to new and 
high purposes is best seen in Paul of Tarsus, who 
was proud to be a citizen not only of Tarsus but of 
Rome. St. Paul’s writings and his life are a standing 
proof that the Tarsus of Plutarch’s Demetrius was 
serving as a linguistic and literary centre and was 
becoming a great link between East and West. In 
his Greek epistles, St. Paul can quote Epimenides 
and Menander ; at Athens, where he quotes Aratus, 
he can deliver a Greek speech to a critical audience. 
As a great letter-writer, and one who fully under- 
stood that a good letter should be one of the two 
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sides of an imaginary dialogue (Style, § 223), St. Paul 
was in the true Peripatetic tradition. Even in the 
minutiae of self-expression, he will be found to be 
in accord with that same tradition as preserved and 
developed in the work on Style. The famous thir- 
teenth chapter in the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
exemplifies the dovvoera and the d:Aoyiat which, 
when used in season, are praised in Style, §§ 267-269, 
103. His prose-rhythm is often so marked that 
whole passages may appropriately be arranged in 
the form of hymns. Even when (as in Rom. xi. 33-36) 
his language may partly coincide with the Greek of 
the Old Testament, there are signs that his individual 
sense of rhythm keeps him true to the best Greek 
precepts. 

This intellectual and spiritual centrality of Tarsus 
is brought home to us still more by the actual career 
of St. Paul who at Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome 
could, becoming all things to all men, use the current 
language of those three great cities. A “‘ Roman 
born,’ # he would at Tarsus itself, Greek-speaking 
though it was in the main, have some opportunity, 
when a youth, of hearing Latin, the official language 
of a town which, like Athens, was “ no mean city.” ® 
If, in the passage of the Acts,° he used Greek (not 
Latin) in reply to the chief captain’s question, “ Tell 
me, art thou a Roman? And he said, Yea,” surely 
he did so because he thought that an officer with 
“ Lysias ”’ as one of his names was Greek in origin. 
His early knowledge of Latin would be deepened 


2 eye 6¢ kal yeyévynuat, Acts xxii. 28. 
> Jb. xxi. 39; cf. Euripides, lon 8, quoted in T. FE. 
Page’s edition of the Acts. 
¢ Ib. xxii. 27. 
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when “ he abode two whole years in his own hired 
dwelling ’’* at Rome; and it has sometimes been 
thought that bis growing familiarity with the signifi- 
cance of the characteristic Roman words gravitas and 
pietas accounts for the fact that he uses cepvdrys 
and eticéBew several times in his Pastoral Epistles 
but in none of his other Epistles. 

Be all this as it may, the period to which we would 
venture to assign the essay on Style is that period 
(a.p. 50-100) of contact between different languages 
and different civilizations, between old faiths and 
new, when Plutarch was preparing the ground for 
his comparison of Demosthenes and Cicero (as part 
of his Parallel Lives of Greeks and Romans) and for 
the writing of his Roman Questions ; when “‘ Longinus” 
was teaching men how to admire not only Cicero and 
Demosthenes, but the sublimity with which the 
“legislator of the Jews” begins his account of 
the Creation ; when “ Philo the Jew ” and Caecilius 
“in faith a Jew”’ are still remembered in Greek 
literary circles; when Plutarch holds “ theology ” 
to be the final goal of all philosophy and preserves 
for us the memory of a Demetrius who, in Britain, 
bad known the remains of those Celtic Theological 
Colleges in which, as Julius Caesar? long before tells 
us, young Britons were taught about the heavenly 
powers, the world of nature, and the survival of the 
human soul; when Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and 
Quintilian were observing the ways of Jews or 
Christians ; when the Gospels and the Epistles had 
begun to stir the minds of men; when, in short, 
Judaea, Rome, Greece, and even distant Britain in 


@ Acts xxviii. 30. 
> De bello Gallico, vi. 14. 
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the West, were playing their part in the creation of 
a new Europe and finding their chief channel of 
communication in Greek, with the promise of a wider 
“ Hellas and Hesperia” * yet to come, which should 
embrace not only Eboracum but a future Eboracum 
Novum—not only the York that was new to Agricola, 
but the New York that is planted in a world unknown 
(save perhaps in legend) to those races which were 
pioneers in the intellectual and spiritual aspirations 
of humanity. 


“ Demetrius Phalereus De elocutione,” to give it 
the title it bore among scholars, was long a favourite 
text-book of speech and writing and literary taste 
in the universities of modern Europe. Milton may 
well have studied it at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
At all events, he mentions the book, under the name 
of “ Phalereus,” in his Tractate of Education when 
he borrows a striking comparison from the Stoic 
philosopher Zeno: “ And now lastly will be the 
time to read with them those organic arts which 
enable men to discourse and write perspicuously, 
elegantly, and according to the fitted style of lofty, 
mean, or lowly.” Logic, therefore, so much as is 
useful, is to be referred to this due place with all 
her well couched heads and topics, until it be time 
to open her contracted palm into a graceful and 
ornate Rhetoric, taught out of the rule of Plato, 

* The title of B. L. Gildersleeve’s well-known book. 

> The adjective “‘ mean” is, unfortunately, ambiguous in 
English. Here the sense is ‘‘ intermediate.” The Greek 
equivalents for Milton’s three adjectives would, in the order 
in which they stand, be tynébs, wéoos (not ramewds), loxvds. 
“ Fitted style ?=76 rpérov. 
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Aristotle, Phalereus, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.” 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, S. T. 
Coleridge, then an undergraduate at Jesus College, 
Cambridge, was (upon some breach of College 
discipline) “‘ gated’ for a month, and set the task 
of translating the De elocutione into English: whether 
the version was completed, and how long it survived, 
we do not know. 

In the year 1871 two classical graduates of Cam- 
bridge, who were also excellent writers of English 
and workers distinguished in many lines of activity, 
E. A. Abbott and J. R. Seeley, brought out their 
English Lessons for English People. In what they 
themselves describe as “a practical text-book” of 
English, there is a point of coincidence between them 
and Demetrius which is specially worthy of note, 
whether it is accidental or designed. They find it 
convenient to apply the terms simple, elevated, grace- 
ful, and forcible, to the characteristic styles of various 
English poets — Wordsworth, Milton, Tennyson, 
Shakespeare. 

It is in his practical application of the general 
principles of good taste and aesthetic discrimination 
to the art of prose-writing that the strength of 
Demetrius lies; and the soundness of his precepts 
and their permanent value may be inferred from the 
ease with which they can be illustrated, as in the 
present edition, by examples drawn from English 
literature, not only prose but (as with him) poetry 
as well. His handbook is not to be ranked with 
works so great as the Poetics and the Rhetoric. These 
too are, in a manner, practical; but they are the 
product of a master mind, and one of them stands 
in a class apart through having as its subject the 
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transcendent theme of poetry. When he turns to 
rhetoric, Aristotle is interested not so much in its 
relation to style, as in its widest bearings—logical, 
ethical, political : he defines rhetoric as “‘ the faculty 
of observing in any given case the available means of 
persuasion,’ and busies himself with the discovery 
of arguments or inducements which can convince the 
mind, and bend the will, of men. Demetrius does 
not take so wide a range as that. Nor has he the 
breadth, and other great qualities, of “ Longinus.” 
In one respect, no doubt, he is broader. He treats 
of four types of style; Longinus of one only—the 
sublime. The twos (“ height,” “ elevation,” “ sub- 
limity’’*) of Longinus corresponds closely to the 
xapaktip peyakorperns of Demetrius. The noun 
tyos, and the adjective tynAds, were, by the Greek 
literary critics, often used to describe the style of 
Plato ; and in his own way of writing, thinking, and 
feeling, Longinus is influenced above all by that su- 
preme master of imaginative prose. The Poetics is of 
unsurpassed interest because in it Aristotle the man 
of science inquires, as an epoch closes, into the 
secrets of the great poetry of Greece ; Longinus, 
the literary enthusiast, is in his own way unique 
because, at a time when the three great ancient 
literatures were coming to know one another and 
the Greek language was spreading far and wide, he 
is under the spell of Plato who, with the poetry of his 
prose, has quickened fresh votaries from age to age. 
Among the weaknesses of Style may be reckoned 
2 The earliest English translations of the treatise give, as 
its title, (1) ‘‘ Of the Height of Eloquence” (Hall, 1652), 
(2) ‘‘ Of the Loftiness or Elegancy of Speech” (Pulteney, 
1680). Boileau’s rendering “ Traité du sublime ou du 
merveilleux dans le discours ”’ eventually won the day. 
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sundry repetitions, inconsistencies, and digressions : 
defects which may be partly due, as already sug- 
gested, to want of revision for publication. A more 
serious fault is one in which its author differs widely 
from Aristotle. While Aristotle is inclined to say 
much about subject matter and little about style, 
his chief concern being with thought rather than 
with language its instrument, Demetrius sways the 
other way and is apt to busy himself with the expres- 
sion of thought to the partial neglect of thought 
itself. Though we do not forget that “ expression” 
is his subject, we feel some impatience when (§§ 4, 238) 
he assails the short clauses, one following another, 
with which Hippocrates, at the beginning of his 
most famous book, arrests attention for memorable 
thoughts in an unusual, because unperiodic, way. 
Still, we have reason to be grateful to Demetrius for 
his special point of view. Of the subject matter we 
can to-day more readily judge than of the form and 
sounds in which it is conveyed; and here these 
Graeco-Roman critics give us the stimulus of an added 
appreciation and enjoyment; we are borrowing Greek 
ears and Greek taste in order the better to catch the 
living accents of the great Greek authors. And it 
is the great authors to whom Demetrius makes his 
appeal, whether or no we can always follow him in his 
praise or strictures. The very first writers he cites 
are (in the order given): Hecataeus, Xenophon, 
Hippocrates, Plato, Archilochus, Anacreon, Homer, 
Demosthenes. We cannot but prize a Greek critic 
who quotes freely from Homer and shows special 
delight in those passages of the Odyssey where 
Nausicaa (like Artemis) is easily known among her 
maidens, beautiful though they are one and all; or 
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the nightingale sings her lovely song in the first 
season of spring. To Sappho, too, Demetrius appeals 
repeatedly, and finely says that in the texture of 
her poetry “ every lovely word is inwoven.”¢ Plato 
also is cited often, and the Sophron whom Plato 
admired and Graeco-Roman critics seldom quote. 
From Aristophanes lines are adduced which show a 
perception, not too common in Greek writers, of 
his liking for parody, hyperbole, and surprise-jests ° : 
the same welcome sense of humour being seen in 
such sections as 79 and 170. 

Though scanty, Demetrius’s remarks on the relation 
of style to subject are sound and useful. He recog- 
nizes that the subject must create the style—that a 
great theme is necessary to the grand style, which 
otherwise will be merely grandiose; and that no 
beauty of language can ennoble what is essentially 
base. He is a broad-minded literary critic rather 
than a narrow rhetorical theorist, and draws literary 
analogies from great works of sculpture,° knowing 
that the principles of all fine art are the same. He 
sees,? with Theophrastus, that distinction comes to 
style no less through what is not said than through 
what is said: much should be left to the reader’s 
own perception and imagination. He praises lucidity, 
and tells us why the language of Heracleitus is 
obscure.* Bombast and bathos are among the faults 
he ridicules, together with preciosity and affectations 
of all sorts‘ Each style has, he sees, the defects of 
its qualities, and the greater the height attempted 

2 § 166. > §§ 150, 152, 161. 

° § 14. 4 § 229. 

* §§ 191, 192. 


4 §§ 114, 115, 119, 121, 186-8, 239, 304. The elaborate 
term £npoxaxofnMa is particularly noteworthy. 
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the greater is apt to be the fall. Even so useful a 
device as antithesis can, he points out, be overdone 
and seem like false artifice,¢ whereas all good 
prose is, as he assumes throughout, the offspring 
neither of artifice nor negligence but (like poetry) 
of art. 

Many niceties in Greek prose-writing which we 
are prone to miss to-day Demetrius brings before 
us, such as the choice of words with noble associa- 
tions ; the use of a rhythm (a prose mesurée) which 
will pay special heed to the beginning and the end 
of sentences ; the recognition of the fact, now coming 
into view once more, that there is such a thing as a 
stage-language—one in which the actor finds it easy 
to make us think with him and feel with him.¢ 
Proverbs also are valued by Demetrius when they 
are used in season ; he sees how important it is for 
artistic prose to keep in touch with the familiar 
thought and language of the people—with the vulgar 
tongue (7) ocvv7jGea). The part which the proverb 
plays in the field of popular philosophy is well 
indicated in § 232: “it is the wisdom of a people, 
it is the wisdom of the world.” 4 Its frequent use in 
letter-writing is there recommended: a precept 
endorsed, as we know, by the practice of Cicero. 

« § 250. 

> Even so great an artist in the finer medium of verse as 
Milton too often forgets, in his controversial writings, that 
there must be ‘‘ measure” («érpov) in prose; prose must 
not sprawl illimitably. Demetrius makes this clear from 
the start; he also recognizes the need of variety—of inter- 
mingling shorter with longer clauses or sentences, and of 
passing from one type of style to another. 

© §§ 193, 194. 

4 Cf. Roberts, Demetrius on Style (Cambridge, 1902), 
pp. 259-262. 
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The sections on the art of letter-writing (§§ 223-235) 
include the definition of a letter as “the heart’s 
good wishes in brief.’’ In his reference (§§ 61, 62) 
to Homer’s brief glorification of Nireus of Syme, 
the little island in the Dodecanese, Demetrius 
is following Aristotle’s Rhetoric, but he puts his 
point effectively in his own way. The example from 
Ctesias in § 216 is apparently chosen by himself, and 
it is certainly presented with remarkable taste and 
feeling. Altogether we feel, when we read Deme- 
trius, that we are being carried back to the great 
era of Greece though four centuries have passed 
since it ended, and that our author, with Aristotle 
and Theophrastus as his chief guides, shows Peri- 
patetic point, good sense, and brevity. His own 
way of writing is, in the main, spare and plain—that 
xXapaxtip ioxvos under which some of the best 
qualities of style are grouped by him—clearness, 
vividness, naturalness, persuasiveness. 

It is this carrying back to the great writers of 
Greece and the very words they uttered that we 
need to-day. Demetrius and the other Graeco- 
Roman critics should not themselves absorb too 
much of the reader’s time, in an age when so large 
a body of noble world-literature lies behind us. But, 
as aids to literary enjoyment and appreciation, it is 
important that the essays of such critics should be 
made at once easy of access and of understanding 
to modern students, and it is for that reason that 
Demetrius claims and deserves a place in this 
Classical Library. 
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TEXT 


The Greek text is based on a collation, by the 
present editor, of the famous Paris codex (P 1741) 
which contains not only Demetrius but the Poetics 
and the Rhetoric of Aristotle. All important devia- 
tions from this manuscript (which is here denoted 
by the letter P) are given as they occur, and its 
obvious clerical errors are occasionally mentioned 
in order to indicate its general character. Some 
inconsistencies (e.g. in the use or omission of av with 
the optative) are retained in the text. Where a 
manuscript is comparatively old (in this case, the 
10th or 11th century) and generally sound, it seems 
best to follow it as closely as possible, while recording 
in the footnotes the conjectures made at various 
times by good scholars in passages where there is 
room for doubt. 


BrsLioGRAPHY 


A full bibliography, up to the year 1902, of the 
editions, translations, and occasional writings which 
have been concerned with Demetrius is given in the 
present editor’s larger work, pp. 311-316 (“ Deme- 
trius on Style: the Greek text of Demetrius ‘ De 
elocutione,’ edited after the Paris manuscript, with 
introduction, translation, facsimiles, ete., by W. 
Rhys Roberts : Cambridge, 1902”). During the four 
centuries which open with the ediztzo princeps of Aldus 
Manutius in 1508, work on Demetrius has been done 
by various Italian, German, French, and other scholars, 
the two editions of Victorius (1552, 1562) being of 
special importance. The first English translation, 
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here revised for the Loeb Library, is that by Roberts. 
The first complete German translation, by Emil 
Orth, was issued in 1923: E. Orth, Demetrios vom 
Stil, Miinchen (Max Hueber). Orth has also contri- 
buted papers to the Philologische Wochenschrift in the 
following years : (1) 1922, p. 887, “‘ Demetrios § 214” ; 
(2) 1922, pp. 1003-8, “ Demetriana”; (3) 1923, 
pp- 909-911, “ Zu Demetrios’; (4) 1925, pp. 778- 
783, “ Ein Fragment des Herodoros. Zu Demetrios 
§ 66”; (5) 1926, “ Ein Fragment des Kynikers 
Diogenes. Zu Demetrios § 171.” Orth’s separate 
publication “ Logios”’ (Verlag Maria Martental, 
bei Kaisersesch: 1926) is a comprehensive study, 
with Adywos=peyadrorperys, Demetr. § 38, as its 
starting-point. Mention may also be made of A. 
Kappelmacher’s “ Bemerkungen und Ubersetzungs- 
probe zu Pseudo-Demetrius,’ Nikolsburg, 1903: 
Fortsetzung. 1904; A. Brinkmann, “ Zu Dionysios’ 
Brief an Pompeius und Demetrios repi épynveius,” 
Rheinisches Museum, vol. lxix. (year 1914), pp. 255- 
266; F. Boll, “Zu Demetrius de Elocutione,” Rhein. 
Mus. vol. Ixxii. (year 1917-18), pp. 25-33; H. 
Richards, “ Notes on Demetrius epi éppnveias,” 
Classical Review, vol. xx. (1906), p. 393. The 
characteristics of Demetrius, and other Greek critics, 
are discussed in J. D. Denniston’s recent (1924) 
volume on “Greek Literary Criticism.” Some 
incidental illustration of various points in Style will 
be found in Roberts’s editions of Longinus’s On the 
Sublime, and Dionysius’s Three Literary Letters and 
Literary Composition, as well as in his translation of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric (Oxford, 1924). 
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TaspuLarR ANALYSIS 


(The numbers refer to sections of the treatise.] 


I. Preliminary Remarks on the Period, etc. 


1-8. The ‘“ members ” (k®Aa): and their appro- 
priate length. 

Q. The “ phrase ” (kop). 

10, 11 ff. The * period ”’ (zepiodos). 

12-18. The periodic and the disjointed style 
(cppnvela kareotpappevn, éppnveta Sunpypevn). Number 
of members in a period. 

19. The narrative period (epiodos ioropiKi). 

20. The rhetorical period (weptodos pytopiK7). 

21. The conversational period (wepiodos duaAoyiK7). 

22-294. Periods formed of contrasted or antithetical 
members (€€ avrixerevov KWAY TeEplodot), 

25. Symmetrical members (k@Aa rapdjio1e). 

26-29. Members with similar terminations (6p.010- 
téXevta). Cautions with regard to their use. 

30-33. The enthymeme (ev6vpnpa). Difference 
between enthymeme and period. 

34, 35. The member (xoAov) as defined by Aris- 
totle and Archedemus. 


Il. The Four Types of Style—The Elevated Style 


36, 37. The four types of style (yapaxtnpes tis 
épunvetas) are: the plain (ioxvdés), the elevated 
(HeyaXomperrs), the elegant (yAadupds), the forcible 
(Sevvds). 
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38-127. General subject: the elevated style 
(xapaxt7p peyaXorperys, or Ady.os), with the follow- 
ing subdivisions : 

(1) Elevation in composition or arrangement, 
civieris peyarorperis, 38-74 ; 

(2) Elevation in subject matter, tpdypata peyado- 
mpern (=dudvora peyarorpemys), 75, 76; 

(3) Elevation in diction, A€fis_ peyaAorperys, T7— 
Lids 

(4) Frigidity (+5 Yvypdv) as the correlative vice of 
the elevated style, 114-127. [Like elevation, frigidity 
arises at three points: (1) didvou, (2) A€kis, (3) 
civierts. The very acme of frigidity is reached in 
hyperbole, 124-126.] 

Special topics in the following sections : 

59-67. Figures of speech (oXHpara. AeEews). 

68-74. Hiatus (cvyKxpovois hwvnevtwr). 

78-88. Metaphor (peta dopa). 

89, 90. Simile (€/kacia) and comparison (rapafsoX). 

91-93. Onomatopoeic or coined words (ovopara 
TETOLN EVA). 

99-102. Allegory (aAAnyopia). 

103-105. Brevity, aposiopesis, indirect and harsh- 
sounding expressions, etc. 

106-111. Epiphoneme (éripoivnpa). 

112, 113. Poetical colour in prose (rd mrountiKdv ev 
Aoyois). 


III. The Elegant Style 


128-189. General subject: the elegant style 
(xapaxtijp yAadupés), with the following subdivisions 
and topics : 

(1) Charm and gaiety of expression, xaprevrurpds 
kat tAapds Aoyos, 128-172. 
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(a) Kinds of grace and their elements, «dy Tov 
Xapitwv Kat ev Tic, 128-136. 
(b) Sources of grace, Toro. THS XapeTos, 137— 162. 
(a) Sources in diction and composition, td7ou 
ths éews Kal THs ovvGerews: Figures, 
etc., 137-155. 
(8) Sources in subject matter, tdémrou tov 
mpaypatwv: Proverbs, Fables, Compari- 
sons, Hyperboles, etc., 156-162. 
(c) Difference between the laughable (76 yeAotov) 
and the graceful (7d evxupr), 163-172. 
(2) Elegant pee beautiful and smooth words 
(AcEts yAadupd : ovopata Kara Kat A€ta), 173-178. 
©) Elegant composition, otvGecis yAadupa, 179— 


(i) Affected style (yapaxtijp KaxofjAos) as the 
correlative vice of the elegant style, 186-189. 


IV. The Plain Style 


190-235. General subject: the plain style (yxapaxrijp 
icyvos), with the following subdivisions : 

(1) Plain subject matter, rpdypara icxva, 190, 

(2) Plain diction, A€écs to yv7}, 190, 191. 

(3) Plain composition, cvvGerts iar, 204-208. 

(4) Arid style (yapaxry)p E pds) as the correlative 
vice of the plain style, 236-239. 

Special topics in the following sections : 

191-203. Concerning clearness, zrepi tis cadpnveias. 
{ Also: concerning stage-style and concerning resump- 
tive repetition, rept troxpitiKav Kal rept eravadjews, 
194 ff. 

209-220. Concerning vividness, rept ris évapyetas, 

221, 222. Concerning persuasiveness, wept THs we 
CREE is 
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223-235. Concerning the epistolary style, epi tot 
érurtoArKov xapaxthpos. This is to be regarded 


(cf. 235) as a blend of the plain and the graceful 
styles. 


V. The Forcible Style 


240-304. General subject: the forcible style 
(xapaxtnp Sevvds), with the following subdivisions : 

(1) Forcible subject matter, tpdypara Seva, 240. 

(2) Forcible composition, ctvGeors Sew}, 241-271. 

(3) Forcible diction, A€£is dev, 272-286. 

(4) Concerning the unpleasant style, wept tod 
dxdpitos xapaxthpos, 301-304. 

Special topics : 

287-298. Concerning figured language, zepi rod 
ery npatirpevov Adyou 

299, 300. Concerning hiatus in forcible passages, 
wept cvyKpotoews ev Set YT. 
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AVEC 5 


[PAAHPEQS] 


TIEPI EPMHNEIA> 


[oO ETI TEPI #PASEQ>| 


I 


sO) ; inois Svaipetrar Tot ‘> pois, OLov 
omep 7 Totors Siatpetrae Tots pérpors, of 


"TI LYLET pots! 7) ef ape pous 7 Tots aAAots, ovTw 


kal Ty Epunvetay tHv AoyiKHy Suarpet Kal dua- 
Kpivet Ta KaAovpEva KMAa, KaBaTrEp avarravovTa TOV 
déyovta Te Kal Ta Aeyomeva® adta, Kal ev moAAots 
dpois opilovta tov Aodyov, émel ToL waKpos av Elin 
Kal ameipos Kal atexyvOs mviywy tov AéyovTa. 
BovAetar pévtoe didavovay amaptilew ta K@Aa 
TavTa, Tore per oAqy dudvovav, olov as “Exatatos 
dnow ev TH apyh Tis iotopias, ““ ‘Exaratos 
MuAjavos @be pvietrar’’: ouveiAnmrat yap dia- 
voa TH KWAwW OrAw O6An, Kal dudw cuyKaTta- 
Ajyovow. eviote pévtor TO K@Aov SAnY pev od 
auptrepatot dudvovav, prepos S€ GAns GAov: ws yap 


1 olov 7) dmérpors Muretus: ofov 7) rpimérpors Spengel. 
2 Néyourd re xal ra eydueva Finckh: Adyov rad Te kara: 
Aeydueva P, 
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As verse is articulated by measures (such as the 
hemistich,? the hexameter, and the like), so also is 
prose style articulated and marked out by what are 
called ““ members.” ® These members give rest, one 
might say, to the speaker and his discourse ; they set 
bounds to its various parts, since it would otherwise 
extend itself without limit and would simply run the 
speaker out of breath. 

But the proper function of such members is to 
indicate the conclusion of a thought. Sometimes 
a member is a complete thought in itself, as for 
example Hecataeus opens his History with the words 
“Hecataeus of Miletus thus relates,’ where a 
complete member coincides with a complete thought 
and both end together. Sometimes, however, the 
member constitutes not a complete thought, but 
a part of it, yet a complete part. For just as the 

2 Cf. uérpwv tucéov in § 180. The meaning here is 
“* short lines, long lines, or lines generally.” See §§ 4, 5. 

» cola: limbs of a period, nee of a sentence. Cf. § 34 


and Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. c. 
¢ Hecat. Fragm. 332, C. F. ‘Miller, PIE G. 1. ps 25. 
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Tis Xetpos ovens dAov Twos pépyn adTAs dha. oAns* 
€oTlv, olov ddaxtvrAor Kal miXVS** idiav yap qrept- 
ypagyy é EXEL TOUTWY TOV pep@v EKaoTOV, Kal tova 
pepyn* ovTw Kal Siavotas Twos oAns ovons peyaadns 
eurreptAaBdvoer” av épyn Twa adris oASKAnpa ovTa 
Kal avra. 

3 "Qorep ev TH apxh THS “AvaBacews THs evo- 
pavros TO Towodrov, “ Aapelov kat Ilapucaridos”’ 
peexpt Tod “‘ vewtepos 5é€ Kipos,” ovvrereAcopevn 
méoa duavoid éotrw: Ta 8 ev atdtH Ka@Aa Svo pépy 
pev atrhs éexatepov é€ort, diavowa dé ev éExaTépw 
mAnpodrat tis, tdvov €xovoa trépas, ofov “‘ Aapelou 
Kat Ilapvodtidos yivovrat maides.”” Eyer yap Twa 
oroKAnptav 7 didvora adt?) Kal? adrry, OTe eyévovTo 
Aapeiw Kat Tapvodred. matdes. Kal WwaavTws TO 
ETEpov K@Aov, ore “ mpeoBvrepos pev “Apratepéns, 
vewtepos de Képos.”’ wore To peev KOdov, ws 
dnt, Sudvoray mrepic€er twa TaVvTN TaVTWS, TTOL 
oAnv 7 bépos dAns dXov. 

4 Ae dé ore mavy paKpa movety Ta K@Aa, erret ToL 
yiverar djLeT pos Hf) ovvbears 7 SvomapaxodovOyros- 
ovdé yap 1) ToUNTLK?) UTEP eC dyueTpov 7Adev, el p11) 
mou ev oXtyous: yeXotov yap TO [eTpoVv GpeTpov 
civat, Kal karadjyovros Tob [eT pov emAeAjobau 
pas Tote? NpEato. ovre by" TO Lejos T@v KwAwY 
mpemrov Tots Adyous Sua TH apeTplav, OUTE 7) pLLKpd- 
TS; énet TOL yivour’ av 7 Acyouevy “npa ovvbears, 
olov 7 Todde “6 Bios Bpaxds, % Téyvn paKpd, 6 


1 8A\ns Victorius : 5Xn RB. 
2 rijxus Schneider : WHEL = 
8 Pek Schneider: 7 é7e (sic) 
4 otire OY Victoria: : odre dé a 
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arm, which is a whole of a certain kind, has parts 
such as fingers and forearm which themselves again 
are wholes, inasmuch as each of them has its own 
limits and its own parts ; so also a complete thought, 
when it is extensive, may very well comprise within 
itself parts which themselves are integral. 

At the beginning of the Anabasis of Xenophon 
an example will be found, in the words “‘ Darius and 
Parysatis ” down to “the younger Cyrus.” ¢ This 
is a fully completed thought, of which the two 
members contained in it are parts; but each of 
these, within its own limits, conveys a meaning 
which is in a manner complete. Take the first 
words: “ Darius and Parysatis had sons.” The 
thought that sons were born to Darius and Parysatis 
has its own completeness. The second member, in 
the same way, conveys the complete thought that 
“the elder was Artaxerxes, the younger Cyrus.” 
Accordingly, as I maintain, a “‘ member” must in 
all cases be understood to comprise a thought, either 
complete, or a part of the whole complete in itself. 

Members should not be made very long; other- 
wise the composition becomes unwieldy or hard to 
follow. For even poetry, with rare exceptions, is not 
written in measures of greater length than six feet, 
since it would be absurd that measure should be 
without measure, and that by the time the line comes 
to an end we should have forgotten when it began. 
But if long members are out of place in prose owing 
to their unwieldy character, so also are brief members, 
for the reason that they produce the so-called “ arid ”’ 
composition, exemplified in the words “ life is short, 


@ Xen. Anab. i. 1 Aapelov kal Mapvodridos ylyvovrat matdes 
d00, mpegBurepos pev ApratépEns, vewrepos dé Kipos. 
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Katpos ous.” KaTaKeEKopper7) yap €oiKev 1) OV: 
Beats Kal KeKEppariopevn,” Kal evKaTadppovnTos 
dud TO pupa, ovpmavra Exe, 

5 Dwverat peev ovv ToTe Kal peaKpod KwAoVv Katpos, 
olov ev Tots peyebeow, as 0 ITAdrwv dna, “ TO 
yap 81° may 7d0¢ TOTE pev® abros 6 Beds Topevd- 
plevov ovptrodnyet* Kat avyKuKAet.” oxedov yap 
TO peyeber Tob Ka@Xov ouveeiprat Kal 0 Adyos. 
bud TovTo Kal éfduetpov npa@ov TE ovopalerat 

226 v. bro Tob pajcous Kal Tperrov | ypwow, Kal ovK av 
THY “Opnjpov “Tada MpEeTOVTWS TLS yparbevev® Tots 
’"ApxiAdyou Bpayéaw, oiov 


ayvupern oKuTadn 
Kal 
, \ , , 
tis aas Taprneipe ppevas; 


ovde tots "Avaxpéovros, <ws>* To 
pep vdwp, dép’ olvov, @ mat 
peOUovros yap 6 pvOuds atexvs yépovtos, ov 


pLayopevov npwos. 


L karaxexoumevy . . . Kexepuatioueévy Schneider. 

* 7d yap wav sine 67 codd. Platonis. 

3 roré ev codd. Plat.: 7d pév P. 

* ropevduevov cuumodnyet codd. Platonis: mopevduevos ro0d- 
nye P. 

5 yodWecev Victorius: ypdwer év P. 

§ &s post -os omissum restitui; cf. §§ 268, 270, 272. 


® Hippocr. Aphorism. i. 1 (Littré, Quvres completes 
ad’ Hippocrate, iv. 458). In the text of Hippocrates, 6é is 
found in the clauses that follow the first, as also in § 238 
below. By 4 réxYN Hippocrates probably meant ‘‘ the Art,” 
viz. Medicine. réxvy was not, to him, a manual of rhetoric. 
See, further, W. H. S. Jones (Loeb Hippocrates, Preface), 
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art long, opportunity fleeting.” ¢ For the composi- 
tion here seems to be minced fine, and may fail to 
impress because everything about it is minute. 
Occasionally, however, a long member is appro- 
priate. For example, in elevated passages, as when 
Plato says: ‘“‘ At times God himself taketh part in 
guidance of the universe and aideth its revolution.’’® 
The elevation of the language corresponds, it may be 
said, with the size of the member. That is why 
the hexameter is called heroic, because its length 
fits it for heroes. The Jhad of Homer could not 
fittingly be written in the brief lines of Archilochus, 
as 
Staff sorrow-stricken ; ¢ 
or 
Who made thy wits swerve from the track ? 4 


nor in the lines of Anacreon, as 
Bring water, bring wine too, page-boy.® 


That is just the rhythm for an old man drunk, but 
not for a hero in battle. 


‘The aphorism became unpopular, even among the Coan 
physicians, and gave place to the rhetorical prose style char- 
acteristic of the early fourth century. . . . The aphorism, as 
a Greek literary form, died out, at least as far as medicine 
and science generally were concerned.”’ The advantages of 
variety were forgotten. 

> Plat. Politicus 269c 7 yap wav roré pev atrds 6 Beds 
cupmodnyet mopevopevov Kal auvykukdel, Tore 6 avnkev, Bre al 
meplodo. 700 mpocnkovTos alt@ pérpov el\jdwow Hon xpdvov, 


KTA. 

¢ Archil. Fragm. 89 Bergk P.L.G@.4—Here, and else- 
where, the verse renderings are, for the most part, from the 
hand of Mr. A. S. Way. 

4 Archil. Pragm. 94 Bergk*. 

* Anacr. Fragm. 62 Bergk*. 
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~ a > *# A 
6 Maxpod pév 8% KaAov Katpos yivor’ dv rote Sia 
lol \ / i 49 ” 
tabta: yivoito 8 dv mote xal Bpaxéos, ofov 7Tot 
~ ee | ~ 
puxpov te Huav AeyovtTwv, ws 6 Bevoddv Pyow, 
\ / 
6tt adixovto ot “EAAnves emi tov TyAcBdav mora- 
> \ Li? a 
pov: “‘obtos 8é Fv péyas prev ov, Kadds 6€.."" TH 
a ~ € ~ 
yap puKpoTnTe Kal amoKxoThH Tod puduod avvav- 
~ ~ \ / > 
efavn Kal 7 puuKpdoTyns TOO ToTaLoD Kal xapis* Et 
d€ ovtTws éxreivas atro elev, “ obtos be peyeter 
> ~ ~ \ ¢€ 
pev jv eAattwy taOv moAAOv, KdAAa Se rep- 
lo > 
eBdAXero mavras,’ tod mpémovTos ametUyxavev 
+ A > PR: e / , id\Aa A 
av, Kat eylyveto 6 Aeyopevos Wuypds: adAa zrEpi 
yuypoTntos ev Votepov Aexréov. 
~ A an / > / ~ , > 
7 Tar d€ pixpdv KwidAwv Kav Sewdrnte xpjats éote: 
PS) f \ A > NS Ms Li / \ 
ewoTeEpov yap TO ev dAlyw TroAd eudawopevov Kal 
, \ \ ¢ / / C4 \ 
afodporepov, 510 Kal of Adkwves BpayvAdcyot tbo 
SewdtnTos* Kal TO fev emiTdoceW avYTOjLOV Kal 
, ‘ A / ee / A 
Bpaxt, Kat mas Seomdrns SovAwW povoavAraBos, 70 
oe ¢ , \ \ \ 90 7 ¢ A 
€ lkeTeveW pakpov Kal TO OdvpecOar. at Autai 
79 \ \ AP. ic Ne \ ~ 
kal’ “Ounpov Kat xwAal Kat pucal bo BpadurAros, 
Tovtéatw U70 aKkporoylas, Kal ot yépovTes jraKpo- 
Adyou Sia THY acbeverav. 
Ys 
8 Ilapdderyya dé Bpayelas cuvbécews 70 “ Aaxe- 


1 kaos név, wéyas & of Xenophontis codd. 


2 Xen. Anab. iv. 4.3. Demetrius’s quotations often differ 
slightly from the traditional Greek texts. 

» The writer who is a “ frost,” through his bad taste. 
Cf. §§ 114-127; Arist. Rhet. iii. c. 3; Longinus, De sudl. 
cc. 3, 4. When the poetaster Theognis (Xiwy) was produc- 
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Sometimes, then, a long member may be appro- 
priate for the reasons given; at other times a short 
one may be fitting, as when our subject is something 
small. Xenophon, for example, says of the river 
Teleboas, in the passage where he describes the 
arrival of the Greeks on its banks: “ this river was 
not large ; beautiful it was, though.’’? The slight 
and broken rhythm brings into relief both the small- 
ness of the river and its grace. If Xenophon had 
expanded the idea and said: “ this river was in size’ 
inferior to most rivers, but in beauty it surpassed 
them all,” he would have failed in taste, and we 
should have had the so-called frigid® writer. Con- 
cerning frigidity, however, we must speak later. 

Short members should also be employed in 
forcible passages. For there is greater force and 
intensity when much meaning is conveyed in a few 
words. Accordingly it is just because of their 
force that the Lacedaemonians are chary of speech. 
Command is always concise and brief, every master 
being curt® towards his slave, but supplication 
and lamentation are lengthy. The Prayers in 
Homer are represented as wrinkled and lame? in 
allusion to their tardiness, which is tantamount to 
saying their prolixity. Old men, too, are prolix 
owing to their feebleness. 

As an instance of brief composition the following 
may be given: “The Lacedaemonians to Philip: 
ing a tragedy at Athens, the rivers in Thrace were frozen 
(Aristophanes, Ach. 139; cf. Thesm. 170). 

¢ Greek ‘“‘ monosyllabic.” Cf. Erasmus, in the Adages, 


** omnis herus servo monosyllabus.”’ 
4 Hom. II. ix. 502: 


kal yap te Avral elor Ards Kotpat peydXoto, 
xwral te puoal re mapaBrGrés 7’ 6p0arya. 
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> f +” A 
Sayoveor Diri7w: Avovdaros ev Kopivéw.” odd 
\ , , € be a , n” 
yap Sewdrepov daiverar pyfev ovtrw Bpayéews, 7 
a ¢ 
ElTEp avTO pLaKpas é€xtelvavtes eizov, oTt 0 Atovv- 
if \ ao ~ 
aids OTE peyas WY TUpavvos WaTEp GV Ouws viv 
isuwrevwv oie Kopwov. od yap ete dua roAA@v 
/ \ a la 
pydev emumdrnfer ewker, aAAa dinyjpate, Kat waAdov 
~ > 
TW SLodoKoVTL, OUK EKPoPodvTL’ OUTWS EKTELVO[ME- 
2 / ~ , \ \ \ D 
vov exAvetar Tob AdOyov TO BuptKoY Kal aPodpov. 
@orep Ta Onpia ovotpéfavta éavta padyeTar, 
» \ \ 
ToavTyn Tis av ely ovotpog7 Kat Adyou Kabamep 
eoTetpamevov mpos SeworTnTa. 
€ A / / \ \ 4 
H 6d€ tovavtn Bpayttns Kata THY ovrOcow 
v2 > / a! > > 4 e , 
Koppa ovodlerar. opilovta 8’ atro Héde, Koppa 
€otiv TO KwWAov eAaTTOY, olov TO TpoELpHpEvoV, TO 
ce / >? rid / 3? \ x ce ~ 
te ‘“Atovtotos ev Kopivdw,” Kai ro “ wade 
| Same De \ \ coe ~ \ ~ lon 
geauTov,’ Kal TO “ezouv Oe,” Ta TOV coddv. 
” \ \ > \ € 7 \ 
€ott yap Kat amodbeypatixoy 1% BpaydTns Kal 
/ \ / \ > > a \ 
yvoporoyiKov, Kal copwtepov TO €v GAlyw modAjv 


dudvovav 78potabar, Kabatep ev Tots oméppacww 


. dévdpwv dAwv | duvajers et 8 exreivowtd tis TH 


fa > a / 3 / \ 
yropnv ev praxpois, didackaXria yivetal tis Kal 
pytopela avtt yrwpys. 
Tév pévtoe KwAwY Kal KoppLaTwY TOLOUTwWY oUV- 
/ \ »” rd € , 
TWepevwy mpos adAAndAa ovvictavta ai zreptodot 


> / uv A ¢ / 
ovopalopevar. e€aTw yap 1 mepiodos avoTnua éKk 


* Cf. §§ 102, 241. This Laconic letter to Philip of 
Macedon is an apt reminder that other tyrants have ere 
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Dionysius at Corinth.”* For it is felt to be more 
forcible when thus briefly put than if the Lace- 
daemonians had said at full length that Dionysius, 
although once a mighty monarch like yourself, now 
resides at Corinth ina private station. Once the 
statement is made in detail, it resembles not a rebuke 
but a thing narrated ; it suggests the expositor rather 
than the intimidator. The passion and vehemence 
of the words are enfeebled when thus extended. 
As a wild beast gathers itself together for the attack, 
so should discourse gather itself together as in a coil 
in order to increase its force. 

Such brevity in composition gives rise to the term 
“chip” or “phrase.” ® <A “phrase” is commonly 
defined as “‘ that which is less than a member,” for 
example the already quoted words “ Dionysius at 
Corinth,” and the two sayings of the sages “ Know 
thyself” and ‘ Follow God.” For brevity suits 
apophthegms and maxims; and it is a mark of 
superior skill to compress much thought in a little 
space, Just as seeds contain potentially entire trees. 
Draw out the maxim at full length, and it becomes 
a lecture or a piece of rhetoric rather than a maxim. 

From the union of a number of these members 
and phrases are formed what are called “ periods.” 
Now the period is a combination of members or 


now fallen from power—and become schoolmasters, teaching 
for a pittance in some gay city. For the brevity cf. ‘* And 
as Jehu entered in at the gate, she said, Had Zimri peace, 
who slew his master?”’ (2 Kings, ix. 31). 

> xéuua: a thing chopped or cut, chip, segment, short 
clause (Latin incisum, French incise). As terms of punctua- 
tion we still use * comma,’ “colon,” * period.” The 
metaphor in “‘ period ” is that ‘of a“ full- orbed,” ae rounded,” 
“circular ”’ sentence ; cf. §§ 10, 11. 
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KwAwY 7 7 KO[LLaTWV evKaTaaTpopus els’ TV dud- 
vouay THY drrokeyevny amnptiapevov, otov “ wd- 
AvoTa pev elvena TOU svopicew ouppepew Th moet 
AcAvobar TOv vopov, elta Kal Too ma1d0s clvera Tob 
XaBpiov, wporoynoa TOUTOLS, os av olds TE O, 
auvepeiv’” avtn yap 7 mreplodos ek Tpiav Kado 
otaa KapmHVY TE TWA Kal GvoTpOPiY EXEL KATA TO 
téXos. 

’*ApiototéAns dé opiletar tiv meEplodov ovTws, 
(i / / > / > \ ” i , ” 
meptodds eae A€Ets apyiv Exovoa Kat TeXeUTHYV, 
pidda Kad@s Kal mpeTovTws opiadpevos’ edvOds yap 
6 TV meplodov Adywr eudaiver, OTe HpKtal 7obev 
Kal dmoreAcuTi cet mou Kal” émetyetas els TL TéAos, 
omep ot Spopets adebevres Kal yap éKelvwy 
ouveupatverat Th apy Tod Spdpov to Tédos. 
evlev Kal meplodos wvoudobn, ametkacbetaa tats 
odots tats KuKAoewdéor Kal mepiwdevpévats. Kat 
xaborov® ovdev 7 Teptodos eoTe TAN Toud avvieats. 
el yoov Avdety avris TO TepuodevjLevov Kal pLeTaouy - 
teBetn, Ta prev TpaypaTa pever TA aura, Teplodos 
d€ ovK €aTat, olov et ay Tpoetpyjrevyy Tis TOO 
Anpoobévous mepiodov avaorpéisas elor WS€ THs, 


1 els Schenkl: mpés P. 

2 droreheuTnce mor kat H. Stephanus: aoreNeuTioat rovet 
kal P. 

3 kal xa@d\ov Radermacher: xa@d\ov P, Cf. § 108 init., 
§ 119 init. 


Dem. Lept. init. “Avipes Sikacral, wddwoTa pev elvexa 
Tov voulfey cuuépe TH WoAet NeA’TOat Tov vduov, elra Kal TOO 
madds elwexa Tod XaBpiov, wuoynoa Tov’Tos, ws Av olds 7’ , 
OUVEpEL. 

» Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9 Néyw 0€ aeplodov éEw exovoay apxiy 
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phrases, arranged dexterously to fit the thought to 
be expressed. For example: ‘‘ Chiefly because I 
thought it was to the interest of the State that the 
law should be abrogated, but also for the sake of 
Chabrias’ boy, I have agreed to advocate my clients’ 
case to the best of my ability.” This period, con- 
sisting of three members, has a certain rounding and 
concentration at the end. 

Aristotle defines the period thus: “a period is a 
portion of speech that has a beginning and an end.” ® 
The definition is good and fitting. Tor the very use 
of the word “ period” implies that there has been 
a beginning at one point and will be an ending at 
another, and that we are hastening towards a definite 
goal as runners do when they leave the starting- 
place. For at the very beginning of their race the 
end of the course is before their eyes.¢ Whence 
the name ‘period,’ the image being that of paths 
traversed in an orb or circle. In general terms, a 
period is nothing more or less than a particular 
arrangement of words. Anyhow, if its circular form 
should be destroyed and the arrangement changed, 
the subject matter remains the same, but period 
there will be none. This may be illustrated by some 
such inversion as the following in the period of 
Demosthenes already quoted: “I will support the 
Kal reXevtiny aitiv Kal’ abriy kcal wéyebos edotvornrov. “B 
a period I mean a portion of speech that has in itself a 
beginning and an end, being at the same time not too big 
to be taken in at a glance”’ (W. Rhys Roberts, Translation 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric in Works of Aristotle, vol. xi., 
Oxford, 1924). 

¢ Or, ** For, in the case of runners, the beginning and the 
end of the course find their expression in one word, viz. in 
meplodos’’?: R. Y. Tyrrell, who refers to Plutarch, Sol. 4, 
for replodos as meaning a coming round to the starting-point. 
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‘ 


‘ guvep@ tovros, & avdpes "APnvator didos yap 
pol eat 6 vios Xafpiov, todd dé padAov TovTou 
% 7OXS, FH ouvermety pe Sikatov eat.” od yap 
ETL ovdapLOD 7) mrepiobos evpioKerat. 

12 Téveous 8° adrijs m0e. Tijs épunvetas 1) ev bvo- 
palerau KOTEOT papper), olov 7 KaTa Gen 
éyovoa, ws % Tv “looxpatelwy pytope@v’ Kat 
Topytov kat ’AAKkidapartos: 6Aat yap dua meptodwv 
elaly avvexdv ovdév te eAatrov jmep 7 ‘Oprpov 
moinats Sv éEapetpwv: 7 Sé Tis Senpnuern Epunveta 
KaAdcirar, 7) els K@Aa AcAvpévyn od pdAa addArAous 
ournpTnueva, ws 7) ‘Exataiov, kal ta 7ActoTa TaY 
‘“Hpoddtov, kal dAws 1) apyala aoa. mapaderypa 
abris, “ ‘Exaratos MiAnjowos dd pvbetrar: Trade 
ypadw, ws por doxet aAnbéa elvat of yap “EAX}- 
vv Adyot ToAAol Te Kat yeAotor, Ws euol daivovTat, 
elatv.” womep yap ceowpevpevots em” aAAjAoLts TA 
K@da Eouxev Kal ezreppyspevots Kal odK exovow 
avvdeaw 00d’ avtéperow, o85€ Bonfotvta adAArjAous 
woTrep ev Tats mepiodots. 

13. “Eouxe yotv ta pev trepioduka K@Aa Tots AlOots 
tots avrepeiSovar Tas wepipepets aTéyas Kal cuv- 
€xovat, Ta d€ THs SiadeAupevyns Eppinvetas dSreppiy- 

227 v. pevors TAnaLov AiBors edvov | Kat od avyKetpevots. 

14 Avo kai rrepreEeopevov exer Te 1) Eppnveta % mpl 
Kat evotarés, woTep Kal Ta apyata aydApara, 
dv réxvn €ddKeL  avaToAn Kal isyvorns, 7H Sé 
Tav peta TadTa Epuyvela tots Dediov epyors 


1 pnropedv Weil: pyray P. 
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complainants, men of Athens. For Chabrias’ son is 
dear to me, and much more so is the State, whose 
cause it is right for me to plead.” ? No longer is 
there any trace of the period. 

The origin of the period is as follows. There are 
two kinds of style. The first is termed the “ com- 
pacted ” style, namely, that which consists of periods. 
It is found in the rhetorical discourses of Isocrates, 
Gorgias, and Alcidamas, in which the periods succeed 
one another with no less regularity than the hexa- 
meters in the poetry of Homer. The second style 
bears the name of “ disjointed,’’ inasmuch as the 
members into which it is divided are not closely 
united. Hecataeus is an example; and so for the 
most part is Herodotus, and the older writers in 
general. Here is an instance: “ Hecataeus of 
Miletus thus relates. I write these things as they 
seem to me to be true. For the tales told by the 
Greeks are, as it appears to me, many and absurd.” ® 
Here the members seem thrown upon one another 
in a heap without the binding or propping, and with- 
out the mutual support, which we find in periods. 

The members in a periodic style may, in fact, be 
compared to the stones which support and hold 
together a vaulted dome. The members of the dis- 
connected style resemble stones which are simply 
thrown about near one another and not built into a 
structure. 

So there is something trim and neat in the older 
method of writing. It resembles ancient statues, 
the art of which was thought to consist in their 
succinctness and spareness. The style of the 
writers who followed is like the works of the sculptor 


* Cf. § 10 supra. > Hecat. Fragm. 332 (cf. § 2 supra). 
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757 Zoucev €xovod Te Kal peyadetov Kal axprBés 
apa. 

15 Aoxipalw yap 7 € eyuye [LATE meprodots OXov TOV 
Adyov ovvelpecBat, ws 6 Topylov, pre duaredv- 
afar dAov, ws Ta dpxata, aAAd peptx Gat paMov 
bv apporepwv: ovTa yap Kal eykaTdoKevos cord 
Kal amAots dpa, Kat e€ apudotv 78us, Kal OUTE 
para (SuTLKos, ovte pada coduotikds. Tov dé 
Tas muKvas _Treptodous Aeyoutwy ovd at kepanat 
padias €ordow, ws emt Ta&v olvanjeveny, ot Te 
aKOUOVTES vavTidar dua 70 amifavov, ToTé dé Kal 
exdwvoto. Ta TéAN TOV Tepiodwy mpoeddotes Kal 
mpoavaBo@at. 

16 Tédv 8€ mepiddwv at puxpdtepar prev ex Svoiv 
KwAow ovvtTifevta, at péyrotar S€ ex TeTTApwr: 
70 8 brép TétTapa ovKET av evTds Elin TEpLodiKAs 

/ 
oupyeTplas. 

17° Divovrat 5€ Kal tpikwAol twes* Kal povdKwaAot 
dé, ds xahodow anhas mepiddovs. oTav yep TO 
K@Aov pnKos Te €xn Kal Kaprny KATA TO téhos, 
TOTE povdKwos meptodos yivera, kabarep 7) 
Toudde, “ ‘Hpoddrou ‘AXucapvaaijos t totopins amo- 
Seis Oe.” Kal madw, “7 yep oagpis ppaats 
moXd POs TapexeTau tals Tav dKovorTav da- 
voiats.”” oa apdotv [evTou ouviorarat 7 amrXj) 
mepiodos, Kal b70 Tob pajicous Kal 070 THs KayTHs 
Tis mept 70 Tédos, b70 5é Baréepov ovde MOTE. 

18 ’Ey oé rats ovvb€rous _TEpiodous | TO tehevtatov 
Kk@Aov jakpoTepov xpi) elvat, Kal Womep Teptéyov 

1 6¢ Schneider: re P. 
* Winckelmann comments on this section in his Geschichte 
der Kunst des Alterthums (ed. 1764), p. 240. 
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Pheidias, since it already exhibits in some degree 
the union of grandeur with finish.4 

My own personal view is that discourse should 
neither, like that of Gorgias, consist wholly of a 
string of periods, nor be wholly disconnected like 
the ancient writings, but should rather combine the 
two methods. It will then be elaborate and simple 
at the same time, and draw charm from both sources, 
being neither too untutored nor too artificial. Public 
speakers who employ accumulated periods are as 
giddy-pated as tipsy men, and their hearers are 
sickened by the lack of true persuasiveness ; some- 
times, indeed, they loudly declaim the endings of the 
periods which they foresee and forestall. 

The smaller periods consist of two members, the 
largest of four. Anything beyond four would trans- 
gress the due bounds of the period. 

There are also periods composed of three members ; 
and others consisting of a single member, which 
are called “simple” periods. Any member which 
possesses the requisite length and is rounded at 
the end can form a single-membered period. For 
example: “‘ Herodotus of Halicarnassus sets forth 
in this History the result of his inquiries.” ® Again : 
“Clear expression floods with light the hearer’s 
mind.” ¢ For the simple period these are the two 
essentials, the length of the member and its final 
rounding. If either of these conditions be wanting, 
there is no period. 

In composite periods the last member should be 
longer than the rest, and should as it were contain 

» Herod. i. 1 init. 

¢ Scriptor Incertus. [This phrase, abbreviated as ‘Scr. 
Inc.,” will be used to indicate that the authorship of a 


particular illustration is unknown.] 
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Kat meprerAngpos TaAAa. ovTw yap peyaAomperns 
€orar Kal ceuv7 mrepiodos, els oepvov Kal paKpov 
Ajyyovsa K@Aov" ef be HN, drroKeKoppLevn Kal xwAFj 
opoia. mapaderypa 8 adris TO Tov0bTov, “od yap 
TO €lmetv Karas Kaddv, adda TO eizdovTa Spacau 
Ta elpyeva.” 

Tpia dé yévn Trepidday early, toropixn, dva- 
Aoyixn, PyTopeK7). LOTOPLK?) [LEV 7) [LTTE TEpenyHerT), 
par dveywery ofddpa, add peta&v dpoty, ws 
pLyTE pyropeen) dds evev Kal amiBavos dua THY TEpt- 

aywynv, TO oepvdv TE exovoa Kal ioropuKov €k THs 
amAdtyTOs, olov 7 Towdde, “ Aapetov Kai Ilapuad- 
TLdos ylyvovTar’’ expt TOD ““ vewTepos 5é Kipos.”’ 
édpaia yap Tut Kat aodaret Katadjée ouxev 
abtns 7 amdUects. 

Tijs 5€ pntopiKis mepiddov cuveot ‘yov TO 

js 8€ pytopiKfs epi papyeevov 73 
eldos Kal KuKALKOV Kal Sedpevov oTpoyyvAov oT0- 
pearos Kal yELpos oupaTepuayoLevns T® pvbuad, ofov 
THs ““paddAvora pev clvexa Too vopitew ouppepery 
7H more AeAVaAar TOV vomov, eira Kal TOO ma150s 
eivexa Tod XaBplov, | Gpordynoa TouTOLS, os av 
olds TE Oo: ouvepety.. axedov yap evOds ek THs 
apxjs 1 meplodos 4 Towdde ovveotpapypevov Tu 
exet Kal eudatvor, dte ovK av amoAnfetev Els aAobv 
Tédos. 


Avaroyixy dé €or weplodos H Ete dvemmevyn Kal 


ee Scralincs » Xen. Anabd. i. 1; cf. § 3 supra. 

* vewrepos 6é Kipos is an incomplete iambic line, with a 
firm basis in the long first syllable of Kipos. 

IONE Aristophanes, Fragm. 397 xpGuar yap atrod [sc. 
Euripides] TOU oTduatos TS oTpoyyvAw, and Horace, Ars P. 
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and embrace them all. When the member with 
which it concludes is long and stately, the period 
itself will be stately and impressive ; otherwise it 
will be broken and will seem to limp. The following 
is an instance of the period here recommended : 
“For it is not to speak nobly that is noble, but 
after speaking to perform what has been spoken.”’ 4 

There are three kinds of period: for narrative, 
dialogue, oratory. The narrative period should be 
neither too carefully moulded, nor yet too relaxed, 
but between the two; so framed that it does not 
seem rhetorical and unconvincing through its 
moulded shapeliness, but draws its dignity and power 
of exposition from its simplicity. An instance of 
such a period is furnished by the words “ Darius and 
Parysatis ” down to “the younger Cyrus.’’® The 
cadence of the period here resembles a sure and 
well-based stop in a line of verse.° 

The form of the oratorical period is tense and 
circular ; it needs a neatly rounded mouth¢ and a 
hand which follows closely each movement of the 
rhythm. For example: “ Chiefly because I thought 
it was to the interest of the State that the law should 
be abrogated, but also for the sake of Chabrias’ boy, 
I have agreed to advocate my clients’ case to the 
best of my ability.” * From the very outset such 
a period contains something tense—something which 
clearly hints that it will not end as a “ simple” 
periods 

The period of dialogue is one which remains lax, 


323 ‘‘ Grais dedit ore rotundo | Musa loqui.’’ Contrast ore 
wasto, and xelhecw dteppunxbow (Aristoph. Nub. 873). 
¢ Dem. Lept., init. ; cf. § 10 supra. 
4 The principle of suspense is meant. 
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amdovorépa Tijs LOTOpLKTS," Kal pods eudatvovea, 
OTe meptodos €oTU, aomep % Towdde, “ KatéBny 
xfs els TOV Tlecpaca ” [EXPL Tob “‘ are vov T™p@Tov 
dyovres. 4 eTeppimr ae yap _adMyhots Ta K@Aa ed’ 
eTEp” ETEpoV, WOTTEp EV Tots dvaAcAvjpevots Adyous, 
Kal amoAnEavres ports av evvor Deter ° KaTd TO 
tédos, OTL TO Acyopevov meplodos 7. det yap 
peerakd dunpynevns Te Kal KATEOT papLLevT) nS Aefews 
THY Suahoyerryy meplodov ypadecbar, Kal pepype- 
vyv opolav dpupore pots. TepLoowy prev €ldn TOADS. 
Tivovrat 6€ Kal €€ avtixetpéevwy KAW Trepiodot, 

avTikeyevwy d€ TOL Tots Tpaypyacw, olov “ mAdéwv 
prev dua Ths 1rTrEtpou, meCevwv* dé Oud THs Baddo- 
ons,” 7) dpporepors, TH Te A€Ec Kal Tois mpay- 
pracw, Garep e) adr) meptodos woe EXEL. 

ata S€ Ta Ovopara jeovov avtikeiueva K@Aa 
Towdde eoTiv, olov ws 6 THv “EXévnv tapaBadwv 
T® “Hpakrct dynow, dre “tO peév éemitovov Kal 
mohuKivduvov TOV Biov evroioey, THS be mrept- 
Biemrov Kal TEepyuaxnTov Thy pvow KaTeornaev.. 
avTiKetTat yap Kal apOpov pipe, Kal avvOeopLos 
ovvdeopp, opowa, opotous, Kal TaAAa be Kara TOV 
avTov TpoTov, TO poev x emoinaey + TOP KaTeory) - 
cev,” T@ 5€ “érimovov”’ 7d “ mepiBAerrov,” TO 
de “ mohucivsur ov” ro ‘ TEPYLAXNTOV,”” Kal dAws 
ev biges Ev, Ojovov Tap" Opovov, y) avtamodoats. 

eee K@Aa, a pr) avTikeiweva eudaiver Twa 
1 joropixjs Victorius: pyropixjs P. 

2 érépw edd.: éxarépw P. 
evvonbetwev Spengel: : évvondSpe P. 
4 rretoa . . . mefevoa codd. Isocratis. 


3 


* Plat. Rep. i. 1 karéBnv xOes els Metpacd pera PAavxwvos Tod 
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and is simpler than that of narrative. It scarcely 
betrays the fact that it is a period. For instance: 
“T went down yesterday to the Peiraeus”’ as far 
as the words “ since they were now celebrating it 
for the first time.” * The members are flung one 
upon another as in the disjointed style, and when we 
reach the end we can hardly realize that the words 
formed a period. Vor the period used in dialogue 
should be a form of writing midway between the 
resolved and the compacted style, compounded of 
both and resembling both. Such are the different 
kinds of period. 

Periods can also be formed of contrasted members. 
The antithesis may lie in the thought, as “ sailing 
across the mainland and marching across the sea.” 4 
Or it may be twofold, of thought and of expression, 
as in this same period. 

Members which are only verbally contrasted may 
be illustrated by the comparison drawn between 
Helen and Hercules: “to the man he gave a life 
laborious and perilous, for the woman he made her 
beauty to be admired and coveted.” * Here article 
is opposed to article, connective to connective, like to 
like, from the beginning to the end: “caused” 
to ‘‘ gave,” “admired ” to “ laborious,” “‘ coveted ” 
to “perilous.” The correspondence of one thing 
with another, of like with like, runs throughout. 

There are some members which, although not 
really opposed to one another, are apparently anti- 
’Aplatwvos mpocevéduevds Te TH Be Kal dua thy éoprinv Boudd- 
pevos Vedoacbat riva Tpbmov mojoovow dre viv mpWrov dyovres. 

> Tsocr. Panegyr. 585 date 7H oTpatomédw mreloa wey 
bia THs Hrelpov, mefeloar 6é did THs Oaddtrys, Tov mev ‘EAAjo- 
movrov fevéas, Tov 6" ADw diop VEas. 

¢ Isocr. Enc. Hel. 17. 
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avrifeow Sud 70 TO oxnwate avribérws yeypagbat, 
Kabdrrep 7o map “Emydppw TO mounrh) meTraLy - 
pLevor, ore S TOKA pev év Tijvots ever 1, TOKG. 
de Tapa Tijvous eye. TO avro" juev yap elpyrat, 
Kal oddev évavtiov: 6 S€ tpdmos THs éppnvetas 
jLepLepmLevos® dvr Beaty Twa mAavavre EouKev, 
aan’ obros pev lows yedwroroiay oUTwWS avT- 
éOnkev, Kal Gua oKwmTwy Tods pyTopas. 

23 “Kore dé Kal mapduoa K@Aa, dtwa mrapdpoa 
57) tots én’ apxijs, olov 

Swpyntot te wédovtTo, Tapdppyrol 7” éméecow: 


H Ws emt téAdovs, ws 7 Tod TavayupiKod apx7}, 
‘ Todds eGavpaca TOV Tas Tmavnyupes guv- 
ayayorvTwy Kal todvs yupriKovs ay@vas KaTa- 
oTnodvrwr.” eldos dé Tod mapopotov 76 icdKwdor, 
emav toas €yn Ta K@Aa Tas ovdAdaBds, omep 
Oovkvdidyn, “ws otre Sv muvOavovtar amagkiovv- 
Tw TO Epyov, ols Te® emipedes eln €ldévar ovdK 
overdulovrwr’’: todiewAov pev on) ToUTO. 
‘Opoworédevra dé € €or Ta, els opova katahyyovra, 
ce \ 
TOL els ovopara TavTa,* wWamep exer emt Tod “ad 
& adrov Kal C@vra éAeyes Kak@s, Kal viv dazo- 


26 


1 7d a’rd apogr. : avd P. 

2 weucunuévos Muretus: weuyuévos P. 

3 ols re Thucyd.: ols ro P: fort. ofs 7’, sic enim sedecim 
(non septendecim) syllabae eveniunt. 

‘ ratra P: corr. edd. 


* Epich. Fragm. 147, G. Kaibel, C.G.F. Cf. Arist. 
Rhet. iii. c. 9, 1410 b 5. 


> The special reference is to assimilation of sounds, 
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thetical owing to the antithetic form in which they 
are written. Such is the pleasantry of the poet 
Epicharmus: “‘ One time in their midst was I, 
another time beside them I.’’* The same thing is 
said, and there is no real opposition. But the turn 
of style, counterfeiting an antithesis, suggests a 
desire to mislead. Probably the comic poet em- 
ployed the antithesis to raise a laugh, and also in 
mockery of the rhetoricians. 

There are also symmetrical’ members. Among 
these the symmetry may be found at the beginning, 
as 


Yet might they by presents be won, and by pleadings be 
pacified °: 


or at the end, as in the opening passage of the 
Panegyric: “‘I have often wondered at the con- 
duct of the men who convened the assemblies and 
instituted the gymnastic contests.’¢ Under the 
heading of symmetry of members comes equality of 
members, which occurs when the members contain 
an equal number of syllables, as in the following 
sentence of Thucydides : “ This implies that neither 
those who are questioned disown, nor those who are 
concerned to know censure, the business.” Such, 
then, is equality of members. 

“ Homoeoteleuta’’ are members which have a 
similar termination. They may end with the same 
word, as in the sentence: “ You are the man who, 
when he was alive, spoke to his discredit, and now 
assonance: an approximation to rhyme, internal or terminal 
—Swpnrol . . . mapdppynro., cwayaybyTwv . . . KaTaoTHodyTOW. 

¢ Hom. II. ix. 526. 


4 Isocr. Panegyr. 1. 
* Thucyd. i. 5. The “‘ business ”’ is that of piracy. 
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Bavovra* | yedpers KaKOs %e ® oray ets ovAAaBrv 
Karadnyn tiv adtyv, womep Ta €x TOO Llavnyv- 
prod TpocrpnLeva.. 

pious d€ tav TowovtTwr KwAWY emapahys. 
ovTe yap dewds A€yovre emuTndea exAder yap TIV 
dewoTnTa y) Tepl avTa repOpeta Kat dpovrtis. 
O7jAov oo mpy TottTo movet Oedmopmos. KaT- 
Hyopav yap tav Dirirrov didwv djov, H dv8po- 
Povo d¢ Ty vow 6 ovres, avdpomdpvo TOV TpoTrov 
7oav: Kal exadobvro peev éraipot, Hoa be € eTaipae. 
7 ‘yap opLovoTs 4 Tept Ta K@Aa Kal avrifeats 
exAver THY SewdrTynTa dia THY KakoTexviav. Oupos 
yap Téxvns od detrar, adXAd Set tpdrov Twa adrodva 
etvat emt TOV TowovTwY KaTHnyopLOv Kal amAG Ta 
Aeyomeva. 

Otre dfta ev Sewdryte yprioyw.a TA ToLabTa, Ws 
edeiga, ovTe ev mrafleot Kal nOeow: amdody yap 
elvat BovAetar Kal amoinrov TO mabos, dpoiws dé 
Kal TO 7100s. ev yodv rots A prototéAous mept 
Sucauoovyys 6 Ty "AGnvatev moh ddupdpevos Et 
pev oUTws elrou ore “‘ olay Tova’Tny moAw e€idov 
tav exOpdv, olav tip idiay moAWw amddecar,” 
euTabas av elpynkwas ely kal odupTiKas: et de 
Tapopovov avTo Trowjoer “ mrotay yap moAw Tov 
€xOpav Towasryy éAaBov, domotav Ty idiav an- 
€Badov,”’ od a tov Alia mafos Kkwioer ovde édeor, 
Ga tov Kadovpevov KAavoryélwta. TO yap év 


2 drofavévra Orth, coll. § 211: neque @avdvra neque 
drodavévra apud Arist. Rheé. iii. 9: OavdvTa P. 


2 Scr. Inc.; ef. Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9. 
* Theopomp. Fragm. 249, Miiller, F.H.G. i. p. 320. 
* On the principle that * facit indignatio versus.” 
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that he is dead write to his discredit’ 4: or they 
may end with the same syllable, as in the passage 
already quoted from the Panegyric of Isocrates. 

The use of this kind of members is full of risk. 
They are ill-suited for forcible declamation, since the 
artifice and study which they involve impairs the 
force of discourse. Theopompus proves our point 
when, in arraigning the friends of Philip, he exclaims : 
““Men-slayers in nature, they were men-harlots in 
life; they were called comrades, but were con- 
cubines.” ® The similarity in the members, and the 
antithesis between them, impairs the vigour of the 
expression through the trick of art. For anger needs 
no art; in such invectives the wording should be 
simple, and, in a manner, impromptu. 

Such devices, as I have shown, do not contribute 
to force of style. They are not appropriate to out- 
bursts of passion, or to delineations of character. For 
simplicity and naturalness is the mark alike of passion 
and of character-drawing. In the dialogue of Aris- 
totle On Justice, for instance, a speaker laments 
the fate of Athens. If he asks “‘ what city had they 
taken from their enemies as great as their own city 
which they had lost,’ ? he will have spoken with 
feeling and mournfully. But if he makes the 
members of the sentence end with similar sounds ® : 
“what so great city from their enemies had they 
taken as their own city which they had forsaken,” 
you may depend upon it that he will not excite 
emotion or pity, but rather the so-called “ mirth 
amid tears.” 4 For ill-judged ingenuity of this kind 

4 Aristot. Fragm. 71, ed. Berol. v. p. 1487. 

¢ Lit. “ symmetrical.” Terminal rhyme is here meant. 


4 Cf. Xen. Hellen. vii. 2. 9 rdvras 6é¢ rods wapbyras Tore ye 
7@ byte KNavolyedws elxev, where II. vi. 484 seems meant. ; 
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mevOoto. matlew, Kata THY TapoyLtay, TO Ta 
Towa0Ta év Tots mabeou KaKOTEXvelv €o7t. 

29 Viverau pevTou vé xpnoyed MOTE, ws >A pioto- 
TeAns ono, “éya €k jev “ABnvav els Urdyeupa 
7)ABov dua TOV Baowréa TOV peyar, ex b€ Lrayetpwv 
els “AOnvas dua Tov xewava TOV peyav Te et yoov 
adédous TO eTEpoV ‘ péyav,’”* ovvaharpyon Kal Ty 
Xap: TH yap peyadnyopta ovvepyot av? Ta Tovatra 
K@Aa, o7ota TV Dopytov 7a moAAa avridera Kal 
ta@v "Iooxpatous. epi pev 81) Tv Trapopotwv 
TavTa. 

30 Acadéper® de evOdunua TEptodov THE, 6 oT 7 pev 
mrepiodos ovvbeats Tis €oTt TEpinywerT)»* ad’ %s Kal 
ovdpacrat, TO O€ evOvun ua ev TO Svavorpare exer 
Thy Ovv ap Kal ovoTacw’ Kal & EoTW 7 wev Teplodos 
KUKXos Tod evOupynmatos, WoTep Kal TOV GAAwY 
mpaypndatwv, To O° evOvpnpa® dSvavoid Tis HToL eK 
pdyns Aeyonevyn 7° ev axorovbias oxnpate. 

31 Lnpelov dé: et yap diadvceras THY avvOeow Tod 
evOupyjatos, TV jeev mreptodov npdvioas, Tm 0 
evOvpnpa tavdtov péver, olov et tis TO mapa Anpo- 
abéver Siaddoerey evOvpnpa TO ToLwodtov, “ womeEp 
yap €l Tis exelvwy éddw, ad 748’ odk av éypayas: 

270 Erepov néya P: corr. edd. 
2 guvepyot dv Goeller: cuvepyotey P. 
8 rln Srageper évOiunua meprddou titulus in P. 
. on Thy diadopay in margine Re 


5 rl éorw évOiunua in margine P. 
§ # addidit Finckh. 


* Aristot. Fragm. 619, ed. Berol. v. p. 1582. Cf. Grote, 
Aristotle, p. 6, and Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 331. 

U Etymologically a ‘‘consideration ’’; a rhetorical syllo- 
gism (§ 32), an argument based on probable evidence. For 
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in emotional passages is no better than the proverbial 
“fun at a funeral.” 

There are, however, cases in which symmetry of 
members is useful, as in the following passage of 
Aristotle : “ I went from Athens to Stageira because 
of the great king, and from Stageira to Athens 
because of the great storm.” ? If you take away 
the word “ great” in either case, you will at the 
same time take away the charm. The reason is that 
such members, like the many antithetical ones of 
Gorgias and Isocrates, tend to heighten expression. 
Thus much, then, with regard to symmetrical 
members. 

The “ enthymeme ’”’® differs from the period in 
that the latter is a rounded structure, from which 
indeed it derives its name; while the former finds 
in the thought its meaning and constitution. The 
period encircles the enthymeme in the same way as 
other subject matter, but the enthymeme is a 
thought expressed either controversially or in the 
form of a consequence. 

A word in proof. If you break up the verbal 
structure of the enthymeme, you destroy the period, 
but the enthymeme remains intact. Suppose, for 
instance, the following enthymeme in Demosthenes 
to be broken up: “ Just as you would not have 
made this proposal if any of the former parties had 
been convicted, so if you are convicted now no one 


this section cf. Roberts’s larger edition of Demetrius, pp. 
279, 291. Demetrius here means that the enthymeme is a 
form of thought, whereas the period is a form of composition, 
or expression, which enfolds the enthymeme in its circular 
(xikdos) embrace. Sections 30-33 seem to smack of the 
school-book : the author does not hesitate to repeat himself 
for the sake of clearness. 
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ottws av od viv adds, adAos od yparber”’* S1a- 
Avcevev SE otTw: ““ pur) emuTpémeTE Tos TA Tapd- 
2291. voua ypddovow: ef yap exwAvovTo, ov|K ay viv 
otros Tatra éypadev, 005’ Erepos ete yparer 
TovTou viv addvtos’” évtatba Tis mepiddov pLev oO 
KUKAos éxAéAvTat, TO 8” evOdunpa ev TadTa péver. 

32 Kail cafddov dé 7d pev evOdunpa ovdAdoyop0s 
tis €att pytopiKds, 1) Teplodos dé avANoyileTae ev 
ovdév, avyKertat S€ pdvov: Kal mepiodous pev ev 
mavTt pepe. Tod Adyou Tifewev, oiov Ev Tots 
mpoouytors, evOvpypata dé odK ev mravTi: Kal TO 
bev Worep emdeyetar, TO evOJunja, 7) meplodos Sé 
adrofev Akyerar: Kal TO pev olov avdAdoytopos 
€or ateAjns,  Sé ovre dAov te ovTe atedes 
ovAdoyilerar. 

33. LupBeByke péev odv TO evOvpjpate Kal mepiddw 
elvat, Sudte TEpiodiK@s avyKertar, meplodos 8 ovK 
€oTW, WoTEp TH oiKodopoupevw cupBeBnKe pev 
Kal AevKa elvar, dv AevKdV 7, TO oltKOSOMOvpLEVOY 
& ob« éore NevKdv. epi ev 81) Sadopas evOvpy- 
patos Kal mepiddov eipyrat. 

34 To dé K@dov “ApiatoréAns ottws dpilerat, 


ce ~ / > \ oe / re >»? t 
K@Aov €OTL TO ETEPOV [LEPOS TEpLooou * €lTQa 

> / ae / A \ c ~ / »”» A 

emipépet: YWeTat de KQL amAn meplosos. OUTWS 


c / “ec \ oe / ” / > / 

opioamevos, “ TO ETEpov pepos,” SikwAov €BovAeTo 

2 \ ‘ / iz > > / 

elvar THY meplodov dydAovetr.. 6 8 >Apyednpuos, 
\ ‘ ov ~ > f \ \ 

avAAaBav tov dpov tod ’Apiotorédovs Kat TO 
, ~ 

ETupepomevov TO Opw, caheatepov Kal TeAEWTEpov 


? Demosth. Aristoer. 99. 
» Aristot. Rhet. iii. 9 replodos 3¢ wer er Kddos 4 5’ aerdis 
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will do so in future’? Let it be broken up thus: 
“Show no indulgence to those who make illegal 
proposals ; for if they were habitually checked, the 
defendant would not be making these proposals now, 
nor will anyone in future make them if he is con- 
victed now.’ Here the round of the period has been 
destroyed, but the enthymeme remains where it was. 

In general, the enthymeme is a kind of rhetorical 
syllogism, while the period is not an instrument of 
reasoning, but simply a combination of words. Nor 
is this the only point of distinction. We use periods 
in every part of the discourse, for example in 
exordiums; but we do not so use enthymemes. 
The one—the enthymeme—is as it were an addition 
to speech, while the period is just a form of speech. 
The former may be called an imperfect syllogism, 
while the latter is no syllogism, whether complete 
or imperfect. 

It may, indeed, happen that an enthymeme is at 
the same time a period because its construction is 
periodic. Still it is not identical with the period. A 
building may be white if it so chance, but a building, 
as such, is not necessarily white. So much for the 
distinction between enthymeme and period. 

The ‘“‘ member ”’ is thus defined by Aristotle: “ A 
member is one of the two parts of a period.” He 
then adds: ‘ A period is also occasionally simple.” ° 
The reference in his definition to “ one of the two 
parts” makes it clear that he preferred the period 
to have two members. Archedemus, combining the 
definition of Aristotle and its supplement, produced 
a clearer and fuller definition of his own: “ A 


. . K@Aov & early 76 Erepoy poprov Tavrns. apedy bé éyw Tiv 
Lov dKwAov, 
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obtws dpicato, “ KaXdv eatw Aro ardj TEpiodos, 
} aovvOérov mepiddou pepos.” 

Ti pev obv anAq meplodos, eipntat: avvbérov de 
drjcas abt mepiddov pépos, od Svat KwAois THY 
meplodov dpilew gouxev, GAAa Kal Tpiol Kal mAeEto- 
ow: pets 5é pétpov pev mepiddov exrefeipcba, 
vov dé mepl THY xapaxtypwv Tis Epunvelas 
Aéywpev.* 


II 


Eloi 8€ rérrapes of amAot yapaKripes, toxvos, 
peyadompenns, yAadupds, Sewos, Kal Aowrov of EK 
TOUTWY pLyv¥pevor. pulyvuvTar d€ od mas Tart, 
ardN’ 6 yAadupos pev Kal 7T@ loxyv@ Kal TO 
peyaromperet, Kal 6 Sdewds 5é dpolws apdorte- 
pous* povos d€ 6 peyadrompems TH laxv@ od 
pulyvutat, GAN’ domep avOgotatov Kat avrixercbov 
evavTiwTaTw. 610° 81) Kal pdvovs dvo yapa- 
KTHpas Tiwes akiotow elvat tovTous, Tovs Se 
Aoutods SVo peTagd TovTwr, Tov ev yAadupov TO 
loxv@ mpoavewovtes paAdov, TO dé peyadomperet 
Tov dewdv, ws Tot yAadupod pev puKpoTnTa Twa 
kal Kopiselav €xovtos, Tod Sewod S€ dyKov Kal 
peyebos. 

Tedotos 8’ 6 towoitos Adyos. op@pev yap TA 


1 \éyouev P: corr. edd. 2 6.0 Victorius: de 6 P. 


* Archedem. Fragm. Archedemus of Tarsus probably 
lived about 130 B.c., and it is possible that the author of the 
present treatise draws much of his material from him, 
directly or indirectly. It is to be noticed, however, that the 
quotations from Aristotle are not taken from the Rhetoric 
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member is either a simple period, or part of a com- 
pound period.” 4 

The simple period has been already described. In 
saying that a member may be part of a compound 
period, Archedemus seems not to confine the period 
to two members, but to include three or a greater 
number. We have set forth our views concerning 
the limits of the period; let us now describe the 
types of style. 


ii 


The simple types of style are four in number : 
the “plain,” the “elevated,” the “elegant,” the 
“forcible.” In addition there are the various com- 
binations of these types. Not every style, however, 
can be combined with every other. The elegant is 
found united with the plain and the elevated, and 
the forcible with both alike. The elevated alone 
cannot be combined with the plain, but the pair? 
stand, as it were, in irreconcilable opposition and 
contrast. For this reason some writers maintain 
that there are no other types of style besides these 
two, to which the other two are intermediate only. 
The elegant style is, thus, regarded as akin to the 
plain, and the forcible as akin to the elevated, as 
though the first contained something slight and 
dainty, and the second something massive and grand. 

Such a view is absurd. We can see for ourselves 


only ; they are oddly miscellaneous, and may be held to 
indicate that the author approached Aristotle directly, or 
through sources not later than Theophrastus or Praxiphanes. 
> The artificial use of the dual number here is noteworthy. 
Demetrius seems to be reviving, with some exaggeration, an 

obsolete or obsolescent grammatical form; ef. §§ 235, 287. 
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TOV eipnjevenv' Xapaxrnpeov evavTiwy, mavras pivy- 
vupevous maa, olov 7a ‘Opjpou te em Kal TOUS 
TlAdrwvos Aoyous Kat Fevopavros kat ‘Hpoddrov 
Kal adAwv TOM@v ToAAjy pev jreyadorpémerav 
KOT OLE pry Levyy EXovTas, moXAjy 8€ Sewornra TE 
Kal xp, dare TO pev mARGos TOV Xaparra pov 
Toaobrov dy ein, ogov Aéhexrat. Epunvela 
EKGOT@ TpeTOVTa yerouwr” av Towdde Ths. 
|"Apfopar S€ amd tod peyaAompeTobs, Ovmrep 
vov Aoyvov dvomalovow. ev Tpiot 57) TO peyado- 
mpemrés, Stavoia, AdEer, TH ovyKeicbar mpooddpws. 

/ \ / a > / 
avvOeats bé€ preyadorpers, ws dnow “Aptatorédns, 
 Tawwviky. matwvos de et07 duo, TO [Lev Tpo- 
KATAPKTUKOV, ob apxet peev paxpd, Arjyouet de 
Tpets Bpaxetar, olov 76 toudvde, “ np€ard bg,” TO 
é KkatadnkTuKov barépw dvrlorpogor, ob _tpets 
pev Bpaxetar o dpxovow, Anjyee b€ ula pakpa, Wamrep 
TO ‘ "Apapia.’”* 

Act d€ €&v tots KwAoLs TOG peyadompeTrobs Adyou 
TOV TPOKATAPKTUKOV fev Tralwva dpyew T@v Kw- 
Awv, Tov katahnkTuKoy de eveoban. mrapddevy pia. 
8 ad’t@v To Oovxvdidevov TOd€,  np&ard* dé TO 
Kakov e€ AWidntas. a iene mor” obv ‘Apuororéhns 
ovTw Sueraaro ; ore Sel Kal THY e-Bodny Tod 
KkwAov Kal dpx7y peyadom peri ed00s elvat Kat 
téAos, TotTo 8 e€atat, edv amo paKkpas apywpcba 


1 


elpnuevwv Victorius : dpwudvwr P. 
2 


dre dvo eldn mwalwvos, malwy a’ —Uvu, malwy B’ VouU—in 
Margine P. 3 ra apadBeta P: corr. Walz. 
gine © p Site 
4 #péa7o P syllaba longa hoe loco non indicata. 


? i.e. four and the various combinations among them 
(§ 36) which are admissible in great authors. 
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that, with the exception of the two opposites just 
mentioned, any style may be combined with any 
other. In the poetry of Homer, for example, as 
well as in the prose of Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, 
and many other writers, great elevation is joined to 
great vigour and charm. The number of types of 
style is, therefore, that already indicated.* The 
mode of expression appropriate to each will be found 
to be of the following kind. 

I shall begin with the elevated style, to which 
to-day the title “eloquent” is given. Elevation 
consists in three things: “ thought,’ “ diction,” 
“appropriate composition.”’ According to Aristotle, 
the paeonic rhythm is elevated.? There are two 
kinds of paeon, the “ procatarctic ” (initial), begin- 
ning with a long syllable and ending with three 
short ones, as #pf£aTo 6¢: and the “ catalectic” 
(terminal), the converse of the former, that is to say, 
beginning with three short syllables and ending with 
a single long one, as Apafia. 

In the elevated style the members should begin 
with a procatarctic paeon and be followed by a 
catalectic paeon, as in this passage of Thucydides : 
“ Now it was from Aethiopia that the malady origin- 
ally came.” © What, then, is the reason why Aris- 
totle advised this arrangement of syllables ? Because 
the opening member should both begin and end 
impressively ; and this will be so if we begin with a 


> Aristot. Rhet. iii. 8. 
¢ Thucyd. ii. 48. There is a similar English rhythm in 
the words “‘ Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears,’ Jeremiah ix. 1. The marks over long 
and short syllables given in the Greek text of §§ 38, 39 
are found in the Paris manuscript 1741 which is followed 

minutely in this edition. 
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Kal els paxpay Ajywuev. ddoer yap peyadetov u) 
papa, Kal Tporeyouern Te mAjaoet evbvs Kal 
drodrjyovoa év peyarw Twi Katadelmer TOV aKov- 
ovta. mavtes yotv idiws TOY TE TPwTwWY pYHLO- 
vevopev Kal TOY voTdTwv, Kal b1O ToUTwWY KWoU- 
pcOa, bro b€ THv petakd EAaTTOV WoTEp eyKpUTTO- 
péevwy 7 evadarilopevwr. 

Afrov S€ Todt év tots OouKvdidou: cyedov yap 
dAws TO eyadomperes ev mGaw adT@ Trovel 7 TOD 
pvOod wakpotns, Kal Kwdvvever TH avdpt TovTw 
mavtodamod dvtos Tob peyaAdompeTods atrTn 7) 
obvPeous povn 7 padvora mrepurrovety TO pLeyloTov. 

Act HEVTOL AoyilecBar, OTe Kav He) apiBas duved- 
peBa* tots KwAois mepiTibévar Tovs Tatwvas evbev 
kal evOev audorépovs, TawwriKyiy ye mavTws 
Tomoopeba® tiv avvbecw, ofov ex paKp@v apyo- 
pevot Kal eis prakpas KataAjyortes. Todto yap 

"ApiatotéAns mapayyéAvew gorxev, dAAws dé 
TO Sittov Tod malwvos teTexyvoAoynKévar axpt- 
Belas évexa. Sdidmep Oeddpactos wapadevypa éx- 
teJeita peyadompetetas TO ToLobTOV K@Aov, “ TaV 
fev mrept Ta pndevos ata dirocodovvtwv-” od yap 
EK Trawwvwv aKkpiB@s, aAAd mawwyiKdy TL é€oTe. 
mrapaAaBeiv’ pévtow Tov Tatwva els tods Adyous, 
emeo1) puKTOS Tis é€aTL Kal aoadadéorepos, TO 
jeyadompees prev ex THS pakpas AayBdavwv, 7d 
Noyixov b€ ek TOV Bopayerdv. 


1 Suvmueda Schneider: duvdueda P. 2 ronodpeda P. 
® rapaaBety Steinberger: mapadaB&v (Xa supra versum 
scripto) P. 
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long syllable and end with a long syllable. For the 
long syllable has in its very nature something grand, 
and: its use at the beginning is striking, while as 
a conclusion it leaves the hearer with a sense of 
elevation. Anyhow, we all remember in a special 
degree, and are stirred by, the words that come 
first and the words that come last, whereas those 
that come between them have less effect upon us, 
as though they were obscured or hidden among the 
others. 

This is clearly seen in Thucydides, whose verbal 
dignity is almost in every instance due to the long 
syllables used in his rhythms. It may indeed be 

said that, while the stateliness of that writer has 
many sides, it is this marshalling of words which, 
alone or chiefly, secures his greatest elevation. 

We must, however, bear in mind that, even if we 
cannot exactly furnish the members with the two 
paeons at either end, we can at all events give a 
paeonic character to the arrangement, by beginning 
and ending with long syllables. This is seemingly 
what Aristotle * recommends, although, for the sake 
of precision merely, the two sorts of paeon are 
prescribed in his treatise. On the same principle 
Theophrastus has given as an instance of elevation 
the following member: “ Those who philosophize 
in matters that are worth nought.”’® This particular 
sentence is not precisely composed of paeons, yet 
it is paeonic in character. ‘The reason for employing 
the paeon in prose is that it is a mixed measure and 
so safer, deriving its elevation from the long syllable 
and its prose quality from the short ones. 


* Aristot. Rhet. iii. 8. > Theophr. Iept \éfews. 
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42 Of 8 dAdou, 6 pev pos oepvos Kal ov Aoyirds, 
aan’ TXGONS* ovde evpubpios," aan dpvbpos. ao- 
TEP 6 TOLOGOE € EXEL,” KO 7p@v els Ty xwpav-”’ 
» ‘yap TUKVOTIS Tov pakp@v vmepminter Tod 
AoytKod pétpov. 

43 ‘“O dé tapPos edreXi)s Kal TH Tv ToAA@Y AcEet 
OjLoLos. ToAXol yoov perpa tapPiKa Aadodow ovK 
elddtes. 6 O€ matey dpupotv [egos Kal HET pLos, Kal 
Omotos auyKeKpaplévos. 1) [Lev bn TawvuKn ev Tots 
peyadomperréot avvBears OS av ws AapBdvorro. 

44 Tove? 5é Kal Ta prjkyn TOV KdAwWY peyebos, olov 

230 r. “ Oovrvdidys "AOnvatos | Evvéypaye Tov mdAEpov 
tov IeAoTovvyciwy Kat "AOyvaiwy,” Kal “‘ ‘Hpo- 
ddétov ‘AXKapvacéws iatopins amddekus 3c.” 
70 yap TaXews amoow7av els k@Xov Bpaxd KaTa- 
opuKpuver tHv Tob Adyou oepvornra., Kav y] b77r0- 
Keywevyn Sudvora peeyahompemjs nE Kav TA ovepara. 

45 Meyadompereés dé Kal TO €K Teprayayis TH 
ovvbéce. Héyeu, olov ws Oovrvdidys" o yap 
"AyeAGos motauos pewy ex Tlivdou dpous* da 
Aodotias Kat ’Aypravar® kal “ApdiAcywv, avwbev 
mapa Ltpdtov morAw és OdAacoav Siekvets map’ 


1 ypvduos P. 2 dpvéuos Victorius: dvdpuduos P. 
3 &yec Radermacher: éxe? P; cf. § 164. 
4 Spous P. 5 ’Aypadv codd. Thucyd. 


* The spondaic feet in a hexameter line seem here to be 
meant. OSyoigs (buena Os 8) WT 

¢ Of. Aristot. Poet. c. 4, 1449 a 26. Dickens, whether 
knowingly or unknowingly, in impassioned prose often 
writes iambic lines: for example, in Martin Chuzzlewit 
c. xv, ‘‘ As for the burial of yesterday ; |... All hushed, all 
noiseless, and in deep repose, | Save the | swift clouds that 
skim across the moon, | (And the cautious wind,) | As, 
creeping after them upon the ground, | It stops to listen, and 
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Among other feet the heroic # is solemn and ill- 
adapted for prose. It is clangorous; not full of 
good rhythm, but without it. Take, for instance, 
the following words: “‘ This land, our land, reached 
now by me.”® Here the reiteration of long syllables 
exceeds the bounds of prose. 

The iambic measure lacks distinction and is like 
ordinary talk. Indeed, many people speak iambic 
lines without knowing it. The paeon hits the happy 
mean between the two, and may be said to be com- 
posite. The paeonic structure may, accordingly, be 
employed in elevated passages after the manner 
thus described. 

Long members also contribute to grandeur of 
style, e.g. ‘Thucydides the Athenian wrote the 
history of the war between the Peloponnesians and 
the Athenians,” # and “ Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
sets forth in this History the result of his inquiries.” ¢ 
A sudden drop into silence on a short member 
diminishes dignity of expression, elevated though 
the underlying thought and the words may be. 

Elevation is also caused by a rounded form of 
composition, as in the following passage of Thucy- 
dides : “‘ For the river Achelous flowing from Mount 
Pindus through Dolopia and the land of the 
Agrianians and Amphilochians, having passed the 
inland city Stratus and discharging itself into the 


goes rustling on, | (And stops again,) | And follows, like a 
savage on the trail.” So, in c. xx., it is said of “ A lovely 
evening in the spring-time of the year ” (Alexandrine) that 
it was “ A time when most men cherish good resolves, | and 
sorrow for the wasted past; when most | men, looking on 
the shadows as they gather, | think of that evening which 
must close on all, | and that to-morrow which has none 

beyond.” 
4 Thucyd. i. 1 init. * Herod. i. 1 init. 
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Oinddas, Kal aid row avrots mrepidyuva lay 
dropov qovet v7T0 Tob vdaros ev Yewave orparev- 
eo0a.”” avpr7raca yap 1 TowavTn peyahompemera 
ek Tis Tepuaywyns yéeyover, Kat €k Tod poyts 
avatadoat avTov TE Kal TOV axovovra. 

Ei 8’ otrw duahvoas avro etroL Tis* 6 yap 
’AyeA@os ToT a}Los pet bev ex Ilivéou dpovs, 
exBarec de Tap: Otriddas és OdAaccav: po be 
Tis exBolfjs To Oinadav medtov Atwrny Tout, WoT 
avrots mpos TAS XElwEpwas epddous TOV TrohepLicov 
EpupLe Kal mpoBAnua yivecbae TO vdwp” et 07 
Tes ovTw petaBadwyr éppnvedoerev avro, moAAas 
oF avatavAas mapéer TO Adyw, TO peyebos 

8° adarpricerar. 

Kabarrep yap Tas peaxpas odovs ai ouvexets 
Kataywyat pukpas mowodow, at d epyputar Kav 
Tats puKpats ddots eupacty | Twa €xovot pKoUS, 
TavTo 81) KaTl TOV KwAwY av ytyvolTo. 

Ilovet 5€ Kat dvodwria cuvbécews ev mroAAois 
péyebos, ofov To 


Alas 8 6 péyas aiev ed’ “Exropt yaAKxoxopvory. 


ddAws pev yap laws dvarKoos 7 TOV ypappatwv 


* Thucyd. ii. 102. A splendid example is the “ Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom ”’ as given in the Book of Common Prayer : 
“Almighty God, who hast given us grace at this time with 
one accord to make our common supplications unto thee ; 
and dost promise, that when two or three are gathered 
together in thy Name thou wilt grant their requests: Fulfil 
now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of thy servants, as 
may be most expedient for them; granting us in this world 
oes of thy truth, and in the world to come life ever- 
asting.’ 
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sea near Oeniadae, and surrounding that town with 
a marsh, makes a winter expedition impossible owing 
to the floods.’’* All this impressiveness arises from 
the rounded period and from the fact that the his- 
torian hardly allows a rest to himself and the reader. 

If the sentence were broken up and made to run 
as follows: “For the river Achelous flows from 
Mount Pindus and empties itself into the sea near 
Oeniadae ; but before reaching the outlet it converts 
the plain of Oeniadae into a marsh, so that the water 
forms a defence and protection against the attacks of 
the enemy in winter, ’—if the phrasing of the sentence 
were to be varied in this way, there would be many 
resting-places in the narrative but its stateliness 
would be destroyed. 

Long journeys are shortened by a succession of 
inns, while desolate paths, even when the distances 
are short, give the impression of length. Precisely 
the same principle will apply also in the case of 
members. 

In many passages a great effect is produced by 
words hard to pronounce in combination, as for 
example by the line : 


And Aias the mighty at Hector the brazen-helmed evermore 
Was aiming his lance.? 


No doubt the clashing of letters is, as a rule, un- 


> Hom. JI. xvi. 358 : 

Alas @’ 6 péyas alev éf’ "Exropt xadkoxopvorn 

ter’ axovrigaat, 
For the harsh sound cf. Tennyson, “ All thro’ the crash 
of the near cataract hears” (Geraint and Enid); ‘‘ Then at 
the dry harsh roar of the great horn” (Last Tournament). In 
the passage of the Jliad, Alas and alév “‘ clash,” as do the 
final syllables in Atas and péyas; and 6-ypéyas (if this is the 
scansion) would not be easily uttered. 
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avprhnéis, brepBorky & eupatvovoa TO péyeBos 
Tob jpwos AedTys yap Kal TO eUT}KOOV ob mavu 
ev peyadomperreta xapav éxovow, et pa mov ev 
oAlyous. kal 6 Oovxvdidys d€ mavTayod oxedov 
pevyer To Xetov Kal opares rijs owvbecews, Kal 
del paANOv Te mpookpovovrt coucev, WoTrEp ol Tas 
tpaxelas ddovds mopevdpevor, emav A€yn, “ 6TL TO 
ev 1) Eros, Ws wporoynto, avoaov és Tas aAAas 
aobevelas éruyyavev dv.” pdov pev yap Kal 7OLov 
@S dv tis elev, Ott “ dvocov és tas aANas aobe- 
vetas Ov étUyxavev,” adjpnto 8 adtob riv peyado- 
mpemrevav. 

"Qomep yap dvopa Tpaxv péyelos éepyalerar, 
oUTw ovvbeats. ovepara d€ Tpayéa TO TE “ KE- 
Kpayws’”’ avti tod “ BoSy,” Kal 7d “ pyyvdpevov ”’ 
avtt to “ depopevov,” olois maow' 6 OovKvdidys 
xXphrat, dpowa AapBavwev ta Te dsvouata TH 
avvbéce, Tots Te dvdpac. THY atvOcow. 

Tdooew S€ ta dvdopata xpi) TOvde TOV TpoToOV. 
mpata pev tilévar Ta pur) pada evapyh, SevTepa 
d€ Kal vorata Ta evapyéorepa. oUTwW yap Kal 
Tob mpwTov akovaodpuela ws evapyods, Kal Tob 
per adTo Ws evapyeotépov. ef dé py, ddEopev 
e€nobernkévat, Kal* olov KatamemTwKéevar azo 
laxupotépov emt aobeves. 

Hapaderyaa dé TO mapa TO Aatwrr Aeyopevor, 
ore “‘ érav® prev Tus jovouh Tapexy KatavAeiv Kat 
Katayeiv* dua TOY Wrwv’’s todd yap TO SevTEpov 


1 olots macw Hammer: of ordow P. 
2 kal post é&nodevnxévac ins. edd. 
® 8ray Platonis libri. * kataxew ris Wuxfs Plat. 
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pleasant to the ear ; but here the very excess brings 
out the greatness of the hero, since in the elevated 
style smoothness and pleasant cadences have no 
place, except here and there. Thucydides almost 
invariably avoids smoothness and evenness of com- 
position. He has rather the constant air of a man 
who is stumbling, like travellers on rough roads 5 
as when he says that “ from other maladies this year, 
by common consent, was free.’”’* It would have 
been easier and pleasanter to say that “ by common 
consent, this year was free from other maladies.” 
But this would have destroyed the effectiveness of 
the sentence. 

Composition ® makes style impressive in the same 
way as a rugged word does. Instances of rugged 
words are “shrieking” in place of “ crying,’ and 
“bursting ”’ in place of “charging.” Thucydides 
uses all expressions of this kind, assimilating the 
words to the composition and the composition to 
the words. 

Words should be marshalled in the following way. 
First should be placed those that are not specially 
vivid ; in the second or last place should come those 
that are distinctly so. In this way what comes first 
will strike the ear as vivid, and what follows as more 
vivid still. Failing this, we shall seem to have lost 
vigour, and (so to speak) to have lapsed from strength 
to weakness. 

An illustration will be found in a passage of Plato : 
‘“‘when a man suffers music to play upon him and to 
flood his soul through his ears.” * Here the second 


2 Thucyd. ii. 49. 
> s.e. word-arrangement, here and elsewhere. 
¢ Plat. Rep. iii. 411 a. 
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evapyeorepov Too TpoTEpou. Kat mdAw mpotay 
mow, a orav d€ Katayewr" pr) avy, adAa «nh, 
70 oy pleTa tobro 70 7 THIEL kat AciBe.”’ To 

“ NeiBer” Tod “THKe”’ eudatiKwTepov Kat 
kane TOULATOS. el d€ mpocEnveyKey ado, 
daobevéarepov av To ‘ THKEL a eTUpEpO[EVvOV epavn. 

52 Kal “Ounpos de emt Too KvxAwzos ael evravter 
tiv wmepBodjy, Kal emavidvte em’ attis over,” 
oiov 

od yap ewKee 
avopt ye oitodayw, adAAa piw tAjevte, 
Kal Tpooere bymAod ¢ Opous Kal Uireppauvopevou Tov 
adwv opav. del yap KalTou peydAa o ovTa Ta 7po- 
Tepov ytTova daiverar, perlovwy adbtots TOV peta 
TabTa emepopevwr. 

63 . Xp7) S€ Kal Tovs avvdéopovs p17) dda avrazo- 
didoc8a axpiBds, oiov 7TH “ ev” cuvdéopw tov 
oer: : 1p 7 axpiBea: ard Kal 

juukpompeTes yap 7 axpi 

ATAKTOTEPWS Tmws xprjova:, kalldmrep mov 6 ’Avtt- 
pav A€yeu: ee, pev yap® vigos Vy Exopev, O7An 
pev Kal moppwbev €or dyn Kat Tpaxeta: Kal 
Ta prev Xpyoyea Kal epydoysa peKpa abris €o7L, 
ra de apya moNa, oLKpas avrijs ovans. Tpiot 
yap tots ““ perv’ auvdécpo.s eis 6 “ 5€” avramo- 
diSorat. 

54 IloAAaKis prevtor tebevtes ws eheEns avv- 

1 karaxéwy P: éméxwv Plat. 2 Zuxev edd.: om. P. 


3 mev yap Capperonnier: 7) yap P. 
hv éxouévn On P. 
* Plat. Rep. iii. 411 3B. The passage of Plato should be 


read as a whole (ovxoiy érav . . . waOaxdv alyunriv). It 
is much in Demetrius’s mind; cf. §§ 183-185. 
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expression is far more vivid than the first. And 
farther on he says: “ but when he ceases not to 
flood it, nay throws a spell over it, thereupon he 
causes it to melt and waste away.’’* The word 
“waste” is more striking than the word “ melt,” 
and approaches more nearly to poetry. If Plato had 
reversed the order, the verb “ melt,” coming later, 
would have appeared too weak. 

Homer, also, in describing the Cyclops, augments 
continuously his hyperbole and seems to mount 
higher and higher on its steps : 


Not like to the sons of men, but seeming a forest-clad crest ° ; 


and what is more, the crest of a lofty mountain and 
one that towers above all its fellows. For great though 
they may be, the things which come first always 
seem lesser, when greater things follow them. 

Connectives, again, such as pev and 6<, should not 
correspond too nicely. ‘There is something trivial in 
excessive nicety. A certain negligence in the use 
of particles is desirable, just as Antiphon somewhere 
says: “ for the island we inhabit can be seen from 
a distance to be lofty and rugged. Those parts of 
it which are tilled and useful are insignificant, while 
the uncultivated portions are many, small though 
the island is.” ° There is here only one 6€ to answer 
to the thrice-used pv. 

On the other hand, it often happens that connec- 


> Hom. Od. ix. 190: 
ovde €uKer 
avopl ye otropayw, adda ply vAnEvTe 
UYymrdv dpéwv, 6 re palverat olov am’ &d\ww, 
¢ Antiphon, Fragm. 50 (Blass). 
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deopor Kal Ta puKpa peydra Tovobow, ws map 
‘Opnpy TOV Bowwteaxav mohewy Ta oOvopaTa 
evTEAT C ovra Kal [KPa OyKov TWA exet Kat péyeos 
dua Tovs avvdéopous edeEfs toaovTous Tebévtas, 
otov ev T@ 


ines te Lk@ddv te, ToAVKYNOV 7” *ETewvor. 


Tots be TapamAnpwpariKots ovvdeopors xpn- 
oT€ov, odx Ws mpocbyKats kevais Kal olov mpoc- 
pupaow 7 7 Tapagvouaow, Gorep TWes To “On” 
xp@vrau ™pos ovddev Kal TO “vv” Kal TO “ T™po- 
Tepov,’ add’ av cup Bddr\wvral TL TD weyeeu Tob 


56 Adyou, kabarep mapa IAdtwr, “6 pev 8) peyas' 


57 


> ’ a rd ” \ Sa € / 
ev ovpav@ Zevs-’’ Kat wap “Oprjpa, 
adn ote 81) mopov tEov éiippetos rotapoto. 


3 \ \ \ € , Wh , 2 
apkTLKoS yap TeGels a avvdeaLos Kal amooTacas 
Tay TpoTepeov TO. eXOpLeva peyadetov ae cipydoaro. 
at yap moh\al dpxat cepvornra epyalovrar. et 8 
wee cimev, “ GAN’ Ore emt TOV TOpov adikovTo TOU 
moTapLoo,, pukporoyobvTt eWKEL Kal €TL Ws Tept 
€vOS TpaywLatos Aéyovre. 

AapBaverat d€ Kal mabnriKas® moAXaKis oO 
ovvdeo}ios obtos, womep emt THs Kaduyois mpos 
tov ’Odvoceéa, 

1 wéyas tryeuwv Plato. 
2 amroomdcas Finckh: drocmacbels P. 
3 radynrixGs ap. Greg. Cor.: maénrixots P. 

2 Hom. Jl. ii. 497. 

> The reference is to the complementary (rapamAnpw- 
partkots, employed to fill up’) connectives (cuvdécpos: a 
wider term even than ‘particles,’ as the illustrations show) 


used to eke out metre or rhythm. 
¢ The author seems to be thinking of the apparently 
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tives which follow one another in close succession 
make even small things great, as in Homer the 
names of the Boeotian towns, though ordinary and 
insignificant, possess a certain pomp and circum- 
stance owing to the accumulated connectives, for 
example in the line : 


And te Schoenus and Scolus, and midst Eteonus’ hill-clefts 
eep.* 

Expletive particles? must not be employed as 
pointless appendages and excrescences, so to say, or 
expansions, as 67 and vv and zporepoy® are some- 
times aimlessly used. They must be introduced 
only if they contribute something to dignity of style, 
as in Plato, “lo mighty Zeus in his heaven” 4; and 
in Homer: 


But lo when they came to the ford of the fair-flowing river.* 


The particle placed thus near the beginning of the 
sentence, and severing what follows from what pre- 
cedes, makes a dignified impression. For amplified 
beginnings have a stately effect. If the poet had 
said “ but when they arrived at the ford of the river,” 
he would have seemed to be using trivial language 
and also to be speaking of one definite occurrence 

The particle 67 is also often used with a touch of 
feeling, as in the words which Calypso addresses to 
Odysseus : 


pleonastic use of pérepov in the locution mpérepov . . . ply. 
** Particle ’’ must be understood in the broadest sense. 

4 Plat. Phaedr. 246 ©; cf. Soph. Hl. 174. 

* Hom. Jl. xiv. 433, xxi. 1. 

4 i.e. the single prosaic fact that they had reached the 
river, as contrasted with the whole picture of an advancing 
army which ‘“‘Lo!”, uttered slowly and as if you meant 
it, conjures up. 
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Avoyevés Aaepriadn, modupnyav’ *Odvaced, 
ovrw 81 olkdvde didnv és marpida yatav; 


> ~ \ / > / / ‘ 
ei yotv tov avvdecpov e€édois, avveEaipycets Kat 
/ e © / 

7O 7a00s. KabdAov yap, womep 6 I pakidavyns 

~ EA € ~ 
ir. dyow, avtl pvyp@v | wapeAapPavovto ot TovodTor 
~ \ a” wy) 

ovvoecpo. Kal oTevaypav, WoTep TO “al at, 

\ \ ce a?) \ ¢¢ al / >? a”) € > / 
kal 76 “‘ ded,” Kal ““ motov tt eoTW;” ws avTos 

> ” my” 
dno, TO “Kav vw Kk’ ddvpopevorcw”’ emperper, 
~ > 
eudaciv Twa €xov olktpod dvoparos. 
~ ‘ Pd 
58 Oi dé mpos oddev avarAnpobrtes, Pyat, TOV aUV- 
an ~ ~ A ‘ A 
Seopov €oikacw tots troKkpitats Tots TO Kal TO 
\ 2O\ ” t e ” = r 
mpos ovdev Eros A€yovow, olov et Tis Wde A€you, 


Kadvddy pev de yata leAometas yfovds, 
ev. 

> > , ny ww > . / 

év avtimopOuos med’ exova’ eddaiuova, 


” ” 


Ws yap tapéAker TO al al Kal To ded evOdde, odtw 
Kal 6 TavTayod pdtnv euPadrdAdpevos atvdecpos.* 
69 Ot pev 57) avvdeqpor THY aUVOeow peyadompeTh 
To.ovaw, Ws etpntat, TA d€ oyHpata THs A€EEuws 
eoTt pev Kat atta auvbeceds tu eldos: Td* yap 
67) Ta adta A€yew Sis dimAobvTa 7 emavadépovta 


1 éuBardduevos ctvdecuos ap. Greg. Cor.: éuBaddrduevos P. 
2 +o Victorius: trav 


° Hom. Odyss. v. 203. 

» Praxiphanes, a disciple of Theophrastus. 

¢ Hom. Jl. xxiii. 154 Kai vd x’ ddvpouévorow €5u pdos herlo.o: 
also Odyss. xvi. 220, xxi. 226. Possibly kai vv fancifully 
suggests kalvw, ‘I slay.” 

# Kurip. Meleag. (Eurip. Fragm. 515 Nauck?). The first 
line is attributed to Sophocles in Aristotle’s Rhetoric, iii. c. 9, 
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O Zeus’ seed, son of Laertes, Odysseus of many an art, 
Lo even thus home to thine own dear land art thou fain to 
depart ? ¢ 
Remove the particle, and you will at the same time 
remove the feeling conveyed by the line. In general, 
as Praxiphanes® says, such particles used to be 
employed in place of moanings and laments. In- 
stances are “ah me!” and “ alas!” and “ oh, what 
isit?”’ As he himself says, the words kai vi xe were 
fittingly applied to men who are “ lamenting,” since 
they suggest in some degree a word of mourning.°¢ 
But those who use expletive particles aimlessly 
resemble, so Praxiphanes says, actors who employ 
this exclamation or that without rhyme or reason, 
as though one were to say 


Calydonian soil is this, whose fertile plains 
(Alas !) 
Look o’er the narrow seas to Pelops’ land 
(Ah me !).2 
For as in this passage the “‘ ah me! ” and the “ alas!” 
are merely dragged in, so is any particle when 
inserted causelessly and indiscriminately .¢ 
Now while the connectives, as has been said, 
elevate the composition, the figures of speech are 
themselves a form of composition, since it is practi- 
cally a matter of arrangement and distribution when 
you say the same thing twice, whether through 


but the scholiast (Rabe, p. 197) is probably right in assign- 
ing itto Euripides. Demetrius (or Praxiphanes) humorously 
imagines that a gag-loving actor opens the Meleager with 
“Here is Calydonian soil in Pelops’ land,” and then adds 
‘“‘Dear me!” as well he may, having (by his misplaced 
pause) pitchforked Calydon into the Peloponnese! 
¢ Cf. Shakespeare’s burlesque line “‘ With hey, ho, the 
wind and the rain,” in the song which ends Twelfth Night. 
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7 dvOuTaAAdcoovra Svararropevep Kal peTacuv- 
tiévre € EouKey. Suaraxréov dé 7a Tpoahopa avray 
Xapakripe éxdoTw, olov T& peyadompemet prev 
mept ov mpoxevrat, Tatra: 

60 mpatov pev tiv avOuTadAdayjv, ws “Ounpos, 


G \ / / ¢€ \ b) \ PMs S LZ / 
ot 5é S00 axdmeAor 6 ev ovpavoyv evpdY tKaveEt’ 


\ \ Ld / > / , 
TOAD yap otTw peyadedtepov evaddayelons mTw=- 
cews, 7) Elmep oUTWs Edy, 


a \ , fi € \ > \ Bede 4 
TWV bé dvo oKoTréAwy O Mev OUPGaVOV EUpUV* 


ovvibws yap éAéyeto. wav S€ TO atvnfes purkpo- 
mpettés, 510 Kat abavuaoror. 

61 Tov dé Nipéa, adrov te dvta pixpov Kal Ta 
mpaypata avToo puKpotepa, Tpets vats Kal oné- 
yous dvdpas, peeyav' Kal beydAa emroinaev Kal 
moAa, avr’ oAywv, TH oyyjpate bum A@ Kal [LUKTO 
Xpnodpevos ef emavagpopas te Kat Srardcews. 

“ Nupeds yap, eyo, “ _Tpets vas dyev, Nipeds 
“Ayains vids, Nipeds, Os KadAvoTos dv7}p" 7 Te 
yap emavadopa tis AéEews emt TO adTo Gvoua Tov 
Nipéa, Kab 7 dudhvots, T7AO0s Te eudaiver mpay- 


patwr, Kaito dvo 7) TpLdv OvTwr. 


1 néya P. 


* i.e. substitution of one grammatical case for another: 
here ‘‘ the twin rocks ”’ is substituted for ‘‘ of the twin rocks.” 

> Hom. Odyss. xii. 73. 

° Hom. Jl. ii. 671: 


Nipeds ad Liunbev dye tpels vas éioas, 
Nipeds ’Ayatns vids Xapdrad 7’ dvaxros, 
Nepeds ds Kadddoros dvnp brd “Idov HAGev 
Tov &\d\wy Aavady per’ dutguova IIndelwva, 
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repeating it, or through echoing it, or through 
changing its terms. The appropriate figures must 
be assigned to each several style. To the elevated 
Pigs our present subject, must be assigned first 
of all: 


“ Anthypallage,” ¢ as in Homer’s line, 


And the twin rocks—one of the twain with its peak towers 
up to the skies.? 

With the grammatical case thus changed, the line is 

far more stately than if the poet had written : 


And of the twin rocks one with its peak towers up to the 
skies. 


That would have been the ordinary way of putting 
it. But everything ordinary is trivial, and so fails 
to win admiration. 

Again, take Nireus—he is personally mean, and 

his power is meaner still, three ships and a handful 
of men. But Homer has made him and it great, 
and has multiplied his following, through using in 
combination the two figures of “repetition” and 
“ disjunction.” ‘“‘ Nireus,” he says, “ brought three 
ships, Nireus Aglaia’s son, Nireus the goodliest man.” ¢ 
The recurrence to one and the same name “ Nireus”’ 
and the avoidance of conjunctions give an impression 
of copious power, though it is composed of but two 
or three items. 
In this illustration, as in others elsewhere, Demetrius follows 
Aristotle who, in Rhet. iii. c. 12, quotes the passage and 
comments happily on it. In English ef. “ Elaine the fair, 
Elaine the lovable, | Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat,” Tenny- 
son, Lancelot and Elaine, init. éx dé used to begin four 
successive lines (Jl. i. 436-9) is a striking example of the 
effective repetition of a preposition together with a 
conjunction. 
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62 Kat oyedov amag rod Nipéws dvopacbevros ev 
TO Spapare pepvnpeda ovdev WTTOv n TOO "Axir- 
hws Kat Tod *Odvocéws, Kalrou Kat! €é7os 
EKaoTOV" Aarovpevey oXEdov. airia &° a Too 
oXnpLaTos Svvapiis: el 8 ovtws elrev, “ Nepeds 0 
’AyAatas vids: ex Lvs Tpets vijas IVE, a mapa 
ceqwwTKOTe ewker Tov Nipéa: warep yap ev Tats 
é€oTidaeot Ta odlya dvataybévta ws TodAa dal- 
verat, ovTw Kav Tots Adyots. 

63 IloAAayod pevTou TO evayTiov TH AvVoe, 1 ouv- 
adeva, peyeBous altiov yiverau padrdov, otov OTL 

€oTpatevovTo "EMyvés TE Kal Kapes Kal Avicou 
kat Ilaudvdo. Kat Dpdyes.”’ 1) yap tot adrob 
avvdéojou Oéats eupaiver Tl ATTELPOV 7AHOos. 

64 To d€ tovodro “ Kupra, dadnpidwrta,”’ TH e€a- 
pecet Tob “ kal” ovvdéop.ov jeeyaAerorepov amépn 
uadrov, 7 €l® eter, “ KUpTa Kal padnpiowrra.’ ; 

65 [To]* jeeyaAetov peVTOL ev Tots oXnpLaow TO 

osiv. pyde | emt THS adTHs péevery TT@TEwWS, Ws Dov- 
Kuvdidns, “Kat mp@tos amoBaivwy éml thy amo- 
BaOpav éderrrodynod te, Kal meadvTos advtod és 
Thv mape€eipeciav’’ toAd yap ovTws peyadeud- 
TEPOV, 7) ElTEp ETL THS aUTHs TTWTEWS OUTWS Edn, 
1 xara ray (ut videtur) P: xara Gregorius Cor. 
2 éxdorwr P,. 
8 el ante elev add. Victorius. 4 76 seclusi. 


* For dpaua as applied to the Iliad ef. Longinus, De 
subl. ix. 13. In § 156 Demetrius uses dpduara of the 
mimes of Sophron. 

> Scr. Inc. There are great examples in Revelation vi. 
15, vii. 9; and an interesting instance in Matthew Arnold’s 
Sohrab and Rustum, “ Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks,” 
etc. 
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Thus, though Nireus is hardly once mentioned in 
the course of the action,? we remember him no less 
than Achilles and Odysseus, who are spoken of in 
almost every line. The influence of the figure is 
the cause. If Homer had simply said “‘ Nireus the 
son of Aglaia brought three ships from Syme,” this 
would have been tantamount to passing over Nireus 
in silence. It is with writing as with banquets, 
where a few dishes may be so arranged as to seem 
many. 

In many passages, however, the opposite figure to 
separation, namely combination, tends to elevation 
of style, as “To the war flocked both Greeks and 
Carians and Lycians and Pamphylians and Phry- 
gians.” ® The repeated use of the same conjunction 
gives the impression of an innumerable host. 

But in such a phrase as “high-arched, foam- 
crested’ the omission of the conjunction “ and” 
lends an air of greater distinction to the language 
than its insertion would have done: “ high-arched 
and foam-crested.”’ © 

In framing a sentence it is well, in order to attain 
elevation, not to keep to the same construction, but 
to follow the example of Thucydides when he writes : 
“ And being the first to step on to the gangway he 
swooned, and when he had fallen upon the forepart 
of the ship his shield dropped into the sea.’’4 This 
is far more striking than if he had retained the same 


¢ Hom. J. xiii. 799. An inserted “ and” would be even 
more hurtful here than (say) in ‘Tennyson’s “ iron-jointed, 
supple-sinewed ” (Locksley Hall). 

4 Thucyd. iy. 12 kal retpwpevos dmoBalvev dvexirn bd 
trav “Adnvalwy, Kal Tpavuaricbels modda éAuroWixnsé Te Kal 
mecovTos avTov és Thy mapeteipeciay H domls mepieppin és Ti 
Oddagoay, KTA, 
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ore “ erecev és Hv Tapelepeciav Kat cméBare 
Thy aomida.” 
66 Kai dvadimAwous 8° mous elpydcato péyebos, 
ws “Hpddoros * dpaKovTes b€ Tov,” dnow, x 7oay 
ev TO Kavkdow péyeBos,’ Kal péyeBos Kal 7AHGos.”” 
Sis pnbév 7d “ ueéyebos” SyKov Twa TH €épynveta 
Tapeaxer. 

67 Xpiobac jLevrou Tots oXnace pn TuKVOtS* 
ameipoKaAdov yap Kal Tapewpatvov Twa Tod Adyou 
dvepadiav. ot yodv dpyato. zoAXa oXT ara. év 
tots Aoyous TUWevTEs Guvnléeotepor THY acxynpati- 
oTwv elaiv, dua TO evtéxvws TiHevar. 

68 I[Iepi S€ cvyKpovcews dwrynévrwy dt7éAaBov 
dAAot dAAws. “Iooxpatyns pev yap édvdartreto 
ovptAnccew atta, Kal of am adtob, adda Sé 
Ties Ws ETUXE GUVEKpOVoaY Kal TavTaTact Set Sé 
ovTe nxwWdn Tovety THY arOecw, atéyvws adTa 
oupTAjncoovTa Kal ws EeTvxe’ StaoTacU®@ yap Tob 
Adyouv TO ToLwodTrov Kal Svapptiper EOLKEV* OUTE L7)/V 
mavTehds puddcoecbar THY ouvexevav TOV ypape- 
pdtwv: Aewotépa pev yap ovTws €otar tows 


> 


lL xal dvadird\doas 8 Eros elpydoaro béyebos 6 ‘Hpddwpos: 
Spdxovres 5é, mot pnaw, Foav ev te Kavxdow Oavyacrol 7d 
péyebos, kal wéyedos kal m\HA0s Orth. 


2 The nearest parallel (a very doubtful one) in Herodotus 
will be found in his First Book, ec. 203. Emil Orth (in 
Philologische Wochenschrift, 1925, No. 27, pp. 778-83) 
argues, with much probability, that the passage is quoted 
from the Argonautica of Herodorus of Heracleia; see 
critical note. The odd Greek of the best manuscript seems 
to mean literally ‘* serpents there were about in the Caucasus, 
a big species—a big species, and a lot of them.” What 
Demetrius has in view is some such repetition as that of 
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construction, and had said that “he fell upon the 
forepart of the ship and lost his shield.” 

The “redoubling” of a word also conduces to 
elevation, as in the following passage of Herodotus : 
“There were huge serpents in the Caucasus, both 
huge and many.’’? The repetition of the word 
“huge” imparts a certain impressiveness to the 
style. 

Overloading with figures® should, however, be 
avoided, as betokening lack of taste and producing 
a certain inequality of style. The ancient writers, 
it is true, employ a number of figures in their works, 
but they employ them so artistically that their writ- 
ing is more natural than that of those who eschew 
them entirely. 

With regard to concurrence of vowels different 
opinions have been held by different persons. 
Isoerates and his followers avoided it, while others 
have admitted it wholesale wherever it chanced to 
occur. The true course lies between the two 
extremes. The composition should not clang,’ as it 
will if the vowels are allowed inartistically to collide 
just as they fall together, producing the impression 
of a jerky and disjointed style. On the other hand, 
the direct contact of such letters should not be 
shunned altogether. The composition will perhaps 


the word ‘ black” in Milton’s Il Penseroso: ‘ O’erlaid 
with black, staid Wisdom’s hue; | Black, but such as in 
esteem | Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem.”’ 

> i.e. special forms, constructions, shapes, gestures, 
attitudes, poses, of language. 

¢ Cp. Fope’s ‘“ though oft the ear the open vowels tire.” 
A certain metallic resonance (cf. §§ 42, 174, 299) seems to 
be meant by Demetrius. ‘To jar” is perhaps too strong; 


cf. § 174. 
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VA > / BY: \ x > ~ r 
avvOeats, ajovcotépa 5€ Kal Kwhn atexv@s, mod- 
aA \ / > ~ 
Ajv eddwriay adapebeica tHv ywopevnv ex THs 
ovykpovcews. 
/ \ ~ , oe \ ¢€ 7 
Leemréov 5é€ mp@rov prev, OTe Kat 7 avvyfera 
by ~ a > / 
av? ovpmAjrTe. TA ypdupata Tatra’ Tots ovo- 
/ > / 
pacw, Kaito. otoyalouervn pddrota edpwvias, 
a ? A > \ \ , \ \ \ \ 
olov ev T@ Alakds Kal xuwv. moAda d€ Kat dia 
povwy Tov dwvnévrwv avvTifnow ovouata, ofov 
Alain Kai Etwos, otd€v te dvadwrdtepa tav 
” > \ A > >» \ , 
adAAwv éatt tatra, add’ tows Kat provarKwTepa. 
/ \ tae 3 
Ta ye py mountiKd, ofov To HéAvos, Sinpynpevov 
ig 
Kal ovyKpovdpevoy emitndes, edhwvdrepdv eote 
A ~ > ~ 
ToO HAvos Kal TO Gpewv* Tob dpOv. exer yap Twa 
% Avows Kal 7 avyKpovats ofov Wdyv Eemuywoperny. 
moAAa dé Kal adda ev ovvadrody pev Aeyomeva 
dvodopa jv, Siaipefevta S€ Kal ovyKpovobévTa 
c / 
edpwvotepa, ws TO “ TavTa pev Ta véa Kal Kadd 
> ” > \ / ” ce / > ”» 
€otw.” et S€ ouvaretibas eimos “‘ Kadd ’orw, 
a \ / 
dSvadwrdtepov eatar TO Aeydpevovy Kal evdredé- 
OTEpoV. 
"Ev Alyimrw d€ Kat tods Oeods dyvodor Sia Tav 
\ pA Leh a > a > A 
EmTa PwvynevTwy ot lepets, ehe€Hs HYobvres adra, 
A“ \ \ a 
Kat avtt avrAod Kai avti Kibdpas TOY ypappatwr 
ToUTwY 6 xos akoveTat bm’ eddwvias, wate 6 
2 ~ \ / zt \ * a” , 
eEarpav tiv avyKpovaw oddev ado 7 péAos 
1 ra év (‘intra vocabula”’) coni. Roshdestwenski. 
2 dpéwy P. 


@ i.e. vowels; cf. §§ 68, 71. 

> Cf. faéry in Milton’s “ faéry elves’ or Keats’ “ faéry 
lands forlorn.’’ Such words are specially ‘‘ musical.” 
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be smoother in this way, but it will be less tasteful 
and fall quite flat when robbed of much melody 
made by the concurrence of vowels. 

It is worthy of remark, in the first place, that 
common parlance itself, though it aims at euphony 
above all things, brings these letters ¢ into contact in 
such words as Aiaxos and yxuiv. It also forms many 
words of vowels and of vowels only, e.g. Aiain and 
Kvvos, and these, so far from being less pleasant 
to the ear than others, possibly seem even more 
harmonious.’ 

Poetical forms such as 7éAvos, where the resolution 
and the concurrence are designed, have a better 
sound than zjAvos, and the same is true of dpewy as 
compared with copay. The resolution and the con- 
currence have the effect of actually making the words 
sing themselves. Many other words would be dis- 
agreeable if run together, but are pleasanter when 
they are separated and chime, e.g. rdvra peév ta veu. 
Kal kaAd éotiv.° If you were to fuse the vowels into 
kadd ‘ori, the expression would be less euphonious 
and more commonplace. 

In Egypt the priests, when singing hymns in praise 
of the gods, employ the seven vowels,? which they 
utter in due succession; and the sound of these 
letters is so euphonious that men listen to it in place 
of flute and lyre. To do away with this concurrence, 
therefore, is simply to do away entirely with the 


¢ Ser.Inc. Cf.§207. “ All things young are also fair” ; 
or (to keep some of the short syllables) “‘ everything that is 
young is pretty.” 

4 For “le chant des sept voyelles grecques” see C. EK. 
Ruelle in Revue des Etudes grecques, ii. 38-44. Also J. M. 
Gesner, ‘‘ Qcodoyovueva de laude Dei per vii Vocales ad 
Demetrium Phalereum,”’ Gottingen, 1746. 
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drexvOs efarpet Tod Aoyou Kal podoay. aAXAa 
‘ 
mept TOUTWY Lev OD KaLpOS pencdvew lows. 
"Ey 6€ TO peyadorpemet Xapaxripe ovyKpovats 
mapadapPdvour” dv mpémovoa TOU Oud paxp@y, 
\ 
ws To * Adav dive wbecke”’* Kal yap 6 oaTixos 
~ \ / 
pAKos Te eoxev eK Ths avyKpovcews,| Kal pet 
penrae rod AiBou Typ dvadopay kat Blav. woatvtws 
Kal TO “ p41) Ty7TELpos etvat”’ TO OMovKvdiderov. 
ce / 
ovyKpovovrat Kat didfoyyou Supboyyots, Tradryy 
KaTeoKnoav bev Kepxvpatoe olKLaTTs bé eyevero. ‘“ 
Tlovet prev ovdv kat Td avra paKkpa ovyKpovd- 
peva peyebos, Kal at atrai didfoyyor. at dé ék 
dtadepovtwy avyKpovaers dod Kat péeycfos troLod- 
ow Kal moukiAlay ex THS ToAUnYXias,’ olov “ jas,” 
> A ~ ce a ”? cf / / A 7 
ev d€ TH “ oinv””’ od povov diadéporvta Ta ypap- 
re ies >\\\ Super eas ¢ \ , € Q\ 
pata éotw, adda Kal of Hyor 6 pev daads, 6 5é 
Ads, Wote moAAA avopo.a civat. 
\ >? > A \ \ / WPA ~ CFE 
Kai ev @dats de Ta peAopara €mt Tod €vos 
yivetat ToD adtob pear pod Ypauparos, olov @oav 
evreBadrdopevwy wdats, wate 7) TOV polwy ovy- 


1 rhs od mo\unxias P: o} om. Victorius. 


* Hom. Odyss. xi. 595: 


h To. 0 mev oknypimtinevos xepoly re woaly Te 
Adav dvw Gerke wort Nddov- add’ bre péAAor 
dxpov bmepBaéav, tbr’ aroatpéWacke Kparaiis: 
atris recta wédovde xuNvdero Adas dvadys. 


For the long syllables in the second line ef. Pope’s ‘‘ When 
Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, | The line too 
labours, and the words move slow ” (Essay on Criticism). 
Eustathius’s comment on the Homeric passage is: ‘“ It is 
renowned for its composition (word- -arrangement), as 
indicating the hard labour of the pushing by the juxta- 
position of the vowels. ‘These stuff the mouth and won’t 
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music and harmony of speech. But perhaps this is 
not the right time to enlarge on these matters. 

It is the concurrence of long vowels which is most 
appropriately employed in the elevated style, as in 
the words, “ that rock he heaved uphillward ” (avw 
Oberxe).* The line has gained length through the 
hiatus, and has actually reproduced the mighty heav- 
ing of the stone. The words of Thucydides “ that 
it may not be attached to the mainland ” (yu) 7retpos) 
furnish a similar example.’ Diphthongs also may 
clash with diphthongs, e.g. “ the place was colonized 
from Corcyra ; of Corinth, however, was its founder ” 
(Kepxvupaiou: oixurtis).° 

Well, then, the concurrence of the same long vowels, 
and of the same diphthongs, contributes to elevation 
of style. On the other hand, the concurrence of 
different vowels produces, through the number of 
sounds employed, variety as well as elevation, an 
instance being the word 7jdés. In the word ofjyv not 
only are the letters different but also the breathings, 
one being rough and the other smooth, so that there 
are here many points of unlikeness.4 

In songs, too, trills can be made on one and the 
same long letter, songs being piled (so to say) on 
songs, so that the concurrence of like vowels may be 


allow the words to trip along. So the language proceeds 
reluctantly, in keeping with the laboriousness of the heavy 
heave uphill (77 épywola 700 dvw ddeiv).” 

> Thucyd. vi. 1 dvelpyerat 76 wn Hretpos elvat. 

¢ Thucyd. i. 24 ratryny dmukicav pev Kepxvpato, olkisrhs 
8’ éyévero badtos KoplvO.os yévos rav ad’ ‘Hpaxdéous. 

4 This obscure and trivial section may, like others of the 
same kind, be a late addition to the treatise. Possibly ov 
should be retained before modvnxlas, giving the rather 
foreed sense ‘‘ even though the breathings (the unaspirated 
two vowels in 7s) are the same.” 
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~ / A f 
Kpovals puKpov €oTat TL WORS mépos Kat péALopLA. 
\ € / ? n 
mept prev 01) Guykpovoews, Kal Ws ywWwolT av 
/ ~ 
peyadompemis atvOeats, AcAex¥w Tocatra. 
Le bay 

75 "Kore dé kal év mpayyact TO jeyahompemes, av 

a” 

peydada? Kal Stamperri)s mreCopaxta 7) vaupax ea, 7) 

mrept ovpavod  mept yas Adyos: 6 yap Tob peydrov 

akovwv mpaypatos evOds Kal tov réyovTa® oleTaL 
~ \ 

peydAws Aéyew mAavapevos: Set yap od Ta Aeyo- 
~ ~ lj 2 

preva. axomretv, GAAA TOs A€yeTar EoTL yap Kal 

peydra puKpOs rAéyovra amperes Trovety TH Tpay- 

part. 810 Kal Sewots Twds dacw, Womep Kal 

Ocdmopmov, dewa ov dewds éyovTas.* 

76 Nuxias 8’ 6 Cwypados Kal totro etOds Eedeyev 
elvac THs ypadikhs téxvys od pLKpov épos TO 
AaBovra vAnv ebpevely ypadew, Kal p17) KaTAKEp- 
patilew tiv Téxvnv els prKpd, olov dpvitia 7) avOn, 
> > € / \ / ” ay » 
GAN immopayias Kal vavuaylas, évOa mrodda pev 
ox7pata delEevev av tis inmwv TOv pev OeovTwy, 

~ \ > / > ~ ” \ > 
Tov dé av@iotapévwy dpbdv, adAAwy dé okda- 
/ \ > > / X \ 
Céovrwr, moddAods 8° axovtilovtas, moAAods dé 
Katanintovras TOV inméwv: weTo yap Kal THY 
tmdbcow atti pépos elvat THs Cwypadikhs Téxvys, 
womep Tovs pv0ovs T&v mowntdv. ovdév odv 
1 weyad P: fortasse ueyd\n 7 legendum. 


2 kal Néyoura P: rv add. edd 
3 Néyovras Goeller: \éyorra P. 


@ i.e. the repeated 7 in ui repos may be regarded as a 
singer’s trill or shake. The study of prose-rhythm has, in 
ancient and modern times, had results which would have 
astonished rugged thinkers like Thucydides or Carlyle. 

> Theopompus (b. about 380 z.c.), a pupil of Isocrates, is, 
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regarded as a bit of a song, in fact as a trill. These 
remarks must suffice on the question of hiatus and 
of ae kind of composition appropriate to the elevated 
style. 

Elevation resides also in the nature of the subject 
matter, when (for instance) the subject is a great 
and famous battle on land or sea, or when earth or 
heaven is the theme. For the man who listens to 
a great subject is promptly beguiled into thinking 
that the style itself is great. ‘‘ Beguiled,” I say: 
for we must consider not so much the things narrated 
as the method of their narration, since great topics 
may be handled in a manner that is mean and below 
the dignity of the subject matter. Whence the 
saying that there are forcible writers, like Theo- 
pompus, who give feeble utterance to forcible 
conceptions.” 

The painter Nicias® used to maintain that no 
small part of the artistic faculty was shown in the 
painter’s choosing at the outset a theme of some 
amplitude, instead of whittling down his art into 
small things, little birds (for example) or flowers. 
The right subjects, he said, were such as naval battles 
and cavalry engagements, which give many oppor- 
tunities of representing horses charging or rearing 
high or crouching low, and their riders hurling 
javelins or being thrown. His view was that the 
subject itself was a part of the painter’s art, just as 
the ancient legends were a part of the art of poetry. 


in this treatise, represented as a “‘ forcible-feeble ”’ or “* feeble- 
forcible’: §§ 75, 240, 247, 250. Cf. Roberts in Classical 
Review, xxii. pp. 118-122 (‘‘Theopompus in the Greek 
Literary Critics: with special reference to the newly- 
discovered Greek historian ”’). 

¢ Probably the contemporary of Praxiteles. 
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Oavpaordr, el Kat év Tois Adyous [Kal]* ex mpay- 
patwv peydrAwy? _ weyahompemera yevnran. 

77 Thy be AeEw ev TO Xapaxripe TOUTW TEPLTTHY 
elvau bet. Kal 26) Mayyevny Kal dour) padrov: 
ovTw yap e€eu TOV OyKoV, 7 5€ Kupia Kal ovv7Oys 
aadijs pev, Aewr7)’ d€ Kal eVcaTappovnTos. 

78 IIpara pev ovv petadopats xpnoréov avrat yap 
pdAvora Kal mSovny ovpiBadrovrar tots Adyous Kal 
peeyeDos, pur) pevTor muKvats, erred Tot dibvpap.Bov 
avtt Adyou ypadhopev* urjre pea moppwbev per 
EVIVEYHLEVALS, aad’ avrobev Kal €k Tod opotov, olov 
EouKev addr hous oTparnyos, KuBepvij7ys, jvloxos: 
TavTEs yap obrou dpxovrés elow. aodartds odv 
epet Kal 6 TOV oTpariyov aeuBepynrny Aéywov THs 
Toews, Kal avdtadw 6 Tov KuBepyyitny apxovTa 
THs vos. 

79 Od waco pévTo. avtamodidovtar, WoTep at 
Tpoeipynevar, Emel THY Umwpecay pev THs “Ldns | 

282 vy, T0Oa e€fv eimeiv TOV ToLnTHY, TOV dé TOD avOpuwrrov 
70a ovKETL bmwpevav eizety. 

80 “Enav pévrou Kduvaod7s a petadopa doKh, 
peradapBavecbw els elkaciav: otTw yap acda- 
Aeotépa ylyvor dav. eikacia 8 éort petadopa 
meovalovaa, olov et tis TOS “ tote TH VOW 
TO PITOpL peovre Kal’ dua’? mpoobels etzor, 

‘@omep peovte Kal? tuadr.’”’ ottw pev yap 
1 kal secl. Spengel. 
2 yeyadwv scripsi Hammerum secutus: peyddn P. 


* der) Spengel: del rH P. 4 8 Victorius: ddd’ P. 
5 +@ ante rére add. Gale. 


® Or (with the manuscript reading) “... words, though 
always clear, are also (in a way, 77; ef. mH § 103) liable 
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So it need awaken no surprise that, in prose writings 
also, elevation results from the choice of a great 
subject. 

The diction employed in the elevated style should be 
superior, distinguished, and inclined to the unfamiliar. 
It will thus possess the needed gravity, whereas 
usual and current words, though clear, are unim- 
pressive and liable to be held cheap. 

In the first place, then, metaphors must be used ; 
for they impart a special charm and grandeur to 
prose style. They should not, however, be crowded 
together, or we shall find ourselves writing dithy- 
rambic poetry in place of prose. Nor yet should 
they be far-fetched, but natural and based on a true 
analogy. There is a resemblance, for instance, 
between a general, a pilot, and a charioteer; for 
they are all in command. Accordingly it can safely 
be said that a general “ pilots’’ the State, and con- 
versely that a pilot ‘‘ commands ”’ the ship. 

Not all metaphors can, however, be used convert- 
ibly like the above. Homer could call the lower 
slope of Ida its “ foot,” but he could not go further 
and call a man’s foot his “ slope.” ® 

When the metaphor seems daring, let it for 
greater security be converted into a simile. A simile 
is an expanded metaphor, as when, instead of saying 
“the orator Python was then rushing upon you in 
full flood.” we add a word of comparison and say 

‘was like a flood rushing upon you.’ * In this way 
.” Neither Ae7és (“plain’’), nor its more usual form 
durés, is used elsewhere in the treatise. 

> Cf. Hom. JI. ii. 824 and xx. 59 with xx. 218. Demetrius 
is commenting humorously on a classification well known 
in the Peripatetic school ; ¢f. Arist. thet. iii. 4 fin. 

¢ Demosth. De cor. 136. 
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etkaota yéyovey Kal dopadéarepos 6 Adyos, 
exeivens dé petadopa Kal KWOVVWOETTEPOS. 810 
Kal IAaronv emuagpares rt Soxet mrovety pLetadopats 
paAdov xpwpevos 7) elkaciats, 6 pévtor Bevodav 
etkactats paAdov. 

81 "Apiorn de doKet perapopa TO "Aptororénet 7 
KaTa evepyevav KaAovupern, OTav 7a afuxa evep- 
yobvra eladynras Kabarep ejupvxya, Ws TO emt TOD 


BeAovs: 
o€uBeAjs Kal? dptdov emumtécbar peveaivwr, 
kal TO 
\ / 
KupTa ape ae 


mavTa yap tabra, 7 © padnprowrra seat TG 
‘ jeveatveny,”” ee evepyetats EOLKED. 

82 “Eva pévto. caddotepov ev tats petadopais 
déyeTat Kal KupiwTepov, nmep' €v avTots Tots 
Kuplows, Ws To “ éppigev 5é payy). ” od} yap av 
Tus atte petakadwy dia Kuplav ovr” ahnbearepov 
elzol ovTE \gapearepov. TOV yap eK Tov Soparay 
KAOvov Kal TOV? yev0 evov TOUTOLS npeua HOV 
avvexds Ppiccovoay pene Tpoanyopevoev, Kal 
dyvo. emethymrat Tws THS Kar’ evépyetay petapopas 
THS Mpoeipnuerns, THv paynv dpiocew elma 
WoTrEp C@ov. 

83 Aci pevroe pur) AavOdvew, Ste Evia petadopai 
fuuxpompémrerav trovotor wadAdov 7) péyebos, Katrou 
THs peTapopas mpds oyKov AapBavopevns, ws TO 


aSelmeny bas 2 cal rdv ins. Spengel. 


* Cf. Longinus, De subl. xxxii. 3 (after Aristotle and 
Theophrastus). 


> Aristot. Rhet. iii, 11. * Hom. Il. iv. 126. 
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we obtain a simile and a less risky expression, in the 
other way metaphor and greater danger.* Plato’s 
employment of metaphors rather than similes is, 
therefore, to be regarded as a risky feature of his style. 
Xenophon, on the other hand, prefers the simile. 
In Aristotle’s ° judgement the so-called “ active ’ 
metaphor is the best, wherein inanimate things are 
introduced in a state of activity as though they were 
animate, as in the passage describing the shaft : 


Sharp-shot flies at the crowd the angry shaft,¢ 


and in the words : 


High-arched, foam-crested.4 


All such expressions as “ foam-crested ”’ and “ angry” 


suggest the activities of living creatures. 

Some things are, however, expressed with greater 
clearness and precision by means of metaphors than 
by means of the precise terms themselves : as “ the 
battle shuddered.” ® No change of phrase could, by 
the employment of precise terms, convey the mean- 
ing with greater truth or clearness. The poet has 
given the designation of “ shuddering battle ” to the 
clash of spears and the low and continuous sound 
which these make. In so doing he has seized upon 
the aforesaid “ active ’’ metaphor and has represented 
the battle as “‘ shuddering ” like a living thing. 

We must, however, not lose sight of the fact that 
some metaphors conduce to triviality rather than to 
grandeur, even though the metaphor be employed 
in order to enhance the effect. An instance is the 
line : 

4 Hom. JI. xiii. 799 ; quoted, for another reason, in § 64. 
* Hom. JI. xiii. 339. 
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audit 8 eaadmvyEev péyas ovdpavos: 
odpavov yap oAov 7xobvra ovK eXpHY mpooetcdoat 
jxovon odAmuyyt, mAnv et an Tus dpa dmoAoyotro 
dmep Tob ‘Opsjpov Aéywr, Ws oUTWS” TXNTY peyas 
odpavds, @s av nxnoevev cadrilwy oAos odpavos. 

84 ‘Erépav obv Emon owpev petadopayv peuKpoTnTos 
aitiav ‘ywopnevyy paddov 7 peyebous: det yap eK 
TOV pelovay peradepew els Ta pupa, ov TO 
evavTiov, olov ws 6 Bevopav dyow, “ émet be 
TOPEVO}LEVNV eLeKvpnve Te Tis* pdhayyos.”” TV 
yap Tis Tafews TApEKTpOT IV exKuLavovoy 6a- 
Adoon elkacev Kal Tpoowvopacev. el O€ Tus peTa- 
Bada eizou exdadayyicacav tiv Oddaccav, taxa 
piev ove OiKElws preToiceL, TavTn S€ TaVTwWS 
puuKpompeTr@s. 

85 “Evo d€ Kat acdadrilovtar tas petadopas ém- 
Oérois emupepopevois, Orav adtots Kuiwdvvarders 
Soxdow, ws oO O&€oyvis mapatilerar TH TOEwW 

* hoppuyya* axopoov ” ént tod TO TOs Baa- 
Aovtos: 7 uev yap ddoppeyE KwdSuvades emt rod 
to€ov, TO de® axopdqy jopadarar. 

so IIdvrwy 8& Kal tov ddwv 9 ourAfea Kal 


1 dpa edd.: dua P. 
2 Os otrws ap. Greg. Cor.: acatrws P. 
3 + rs Xenophontis libri: rs P. 
“ +6 rbtw Pbpuryya Nauck: rdv rotopbpmyya P. 
Br7d.de bs 


@ Hom. Mi xxis 388s 

> Criticism and defence alike seem laboured. But we can 
see from Arist. het. iii, 3 (latter portion) how different 
ancient views of metaphor were, in some ways, from modern. 
Would Aristotle, and Demetrius, have disliked Wordsworth’s 
line “ The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep ”’ in 
the famous Jntimations ? 
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All round the great sky trumpeted.* 


The entire firmament when resounding ought not 
to have been likened to a resounding trumpet, unless 
on Homer’s behalf the defence be advanced that 
high heaven resounded in the way in which the 
entire heaven would resound were it trumpeting.” 

Let us, therefore, consider a different kind of 
metaphor, one which leads to pettiness rather than 
to grandeur. Metaphors should be applied from the 
greater to the less, not the other way about. Xeno- 
phon, for example, says: “on the march a part of 
the line surged out.” * He thus likens a swerving 
from the ranks to a surging of the sea, and applies 
this term to it. If, however, it were conversely to 
be said that the sea swerved from “line,” the 
metaphor would possibly not be even appropriate ; 
in any case it would be utterly trivial. 

Some writers endeavour by the addition of epithets 
to safeguard metaphors which they consider risky. 
In this way Theognis applies to the bow the expres- 
sion “lyre without chords’ when describing an 
archer in the act of shooting.? It is a bold thing to 
apply the term “ lyre’ to a bow, but the metaphor _ 
is guarded by the qualification “ without chords.” 

Usage,’ which is our teacher everywhere, is so 


¢ Xen. Anab. i. 8. 18 ws dé mropevopévww eEextpawé Te 
Tis padayyos: ** fluctuated,” Goldsmith (Essay xviii., on 
““ Metaphor”). This well-known chapter of the Anabasis 
(i. 8: it describes the battle of Cunaxa) supplies illustra- 
tions also in §§ 103, 104; again with slight deviations from 
the accepted text. Cf. also § 216. 
4 Theog. trag., Nauck?, p. 769. 
¢ Common usage; ordinary, everyday, familiar speech. 
Cf. Horace, Ars P. 71, 72 “usus .. . norma loquendi”’ 
(=kavar, § 67). 
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pddora petadhop@v didacKados: puxpod yap oxXe- 
Sov! mdvra petadpépovoa AavOaver da TO doparas 

war. peTahépe, AcvKny TE hoviv déyovea | Kat ogy 
dvb pwrov Kal TpaXD 7 HOos Kal pakpov pyTopa, Kal 
Tada, doa ovTw petadépetat povatK@s, Ware 
GjLola Soxety Tots Kupious. 

87 Todrov € eye Kavova TiBepae Tis, ev Adyous pera. 
popas, Ty THs ovvnfetas Téxvyv cite pow. ovr 
yotv eva per IVEY KEV 4 ovr7yGeva Kahds, ware 
ovde Kupiwy eTL eden Onper, aAAa peer kev uy) 
jeetadopa KaTéyovoa TOV TOO KUplov TOTOV, ws 
“6 tis dpuméAov ddfaduos”’ Kal et Te €TEpoV 
TOLOUTOV. 

88 Uddvdvdos HevTOL Kal KAels Ta el TOD GUpaTos, 
Kal KTEVES, ov KaTa etadopay vOpLAoT AL, ara 
Kal? OMOLOTHTA bud TO €oKevat TO ev KTEVL Epos, 
TO d€ KAEdi, TO S€ ahovdtAw. 

89 “Emav pévtou eikaciay mowdpev tiv petadopay, 
ws mpodéXextat, otoyactéov tot avyTdpou, Kal 
Tob pndev mA€ov tod’ “ womep’’ mpoTifevar, ered 
ToL avT elkacias mapaBoAr) eorat mouTiKny, 
otov TO TOU Fevodarros, “ @amrep 5é KUwY yevvatos 
ampovontas é€ml KaTpov PepeTat,” Kal “ domep 
immos AvOels dia mediov yavpi@v Kat amoAakti- 


1 an delendum vel uxpod vel cxeddv ? 
2 rod nde 7d P: udev rréov Tod in margine P. 


* Lit. “ white’: “vox candida )( fusca,” in Quintilian 
Xl. 3. 15 

vie. “bud” or “shoot”; cf. oculus in Latin. So 
“heart of oak.” 

° ie. “ like a hound” or “ like a horse,” without detailed 
points of comparison. 
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particularly in regard to metaphors. Usage, in fact, 
clothes almost all conceptions in metaphor, and that 
with such a sure touch that we are hardly conscious 
of it. It calls a voice “ silvery,” * a man “ keen,” 
a character “‘ rugged,” a speaker “ long,” and so on 
with metaphors in general, which are applied so 
tastefully that they pass for literal description. 

My own rule for the use of metaphor in prose is 
the art—or nature—found in usage. Metaphors 
have in some cases been so well established by usage 
that we no longer require the literal expressions, but 
the metaphor has definitely usurped the place of the 
literal term. For instance, “ the eye ® of the vine,” 
and so forth. 

The parts of the body, however, which are called 
“vertebra”? (cddvédvdos), “ collar-bone”” (kAeés), 
and “ribs” (xreves), derive their names not from 
metaphor but from their resemblance to a spindle- 
whorl, a key, and a comb respectively. 

When we turn a metaphor into a simile in the way 
above described, we must aim at conciseness. We 
must do no more than prefix some such word as 
“like,” © or we shall have a poetical comparison in 
place of a simile. Take, for example, Xenophon’s 
“like as a gallant hound charges a boar recklessly,” 
and (another writer’s) “like as a horse when un- 
loosed bounds proudly prancing over the plain.” 4 


4 Xen. Cyrop. i. 4. 21, and Scr. Inc. In one of his 
letters Charles Darwin writes: ‘‘ When a horse is turned 
out into a field he trots with high elastic steps and carries 
his tail aloft.” That is the language of prose. The unknown 
author of the second example quoted by Demetrius employs 
a full-blown simile which contains poetical, or semi-poetical, 
words ; even aro\axkrifwy is not ék\akrifwr. 
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” ~ ‘ > > / ” ” i\Aa 
lwv”’s radra yap obK elkactas ete eotxev, adda 
mapaBoAats mowriKats. 


90 Tas 6€ tapaBoddas tavras ovre padions ev Tots 


91 


93 


melots Adyous, rBevat det, oUTE avev metorns 
pviaxijs. Kal Trepl aradoads pev tocatra’ ws 
TUmw e€l7elv. 

Anmréov de Kal ovvbera Ovopara., od Ta dOv- 
papBieds ovyKelweva, olov “ Georepdrous mhavas,”’ 
ovde ‘‘ datpwv dSopimupov otpatov,” add’ é€orKdTa 
Tois Um0 THs ovvnfeias® ovyKeypevots: xablorou 

\ , ; - / > 
yap TavTnv Kavova trovoduat Tmdans ovojacias, 
vomobétas Aéyovcav Kal apxiTéKTovas, Kal ToLddE 
moAAa erepa achadds auvtetoar. 

"Eger pevTou To avvieTov ovojLe. duod Kal 7rot- 
Kdiav Twa exc THs ovvecews Kal wéyebos, Kal dua 
Kal ovvropiiay Twa. ovopa yap teOnoetar avrt 
dAov Tob Adyou, olov av THY Tob citov KopLdyv 
aitoToumiav A€yns: Todd yap otTw petlov. Taya 
5’ av Kal Avlévros dvdopatos els Adyov €rEpov 
Tpomov etlov yévoito, olov oitov mopum) arti 

, 
o.roTrop.Tias. 

“Ovojia 5° avrt Aédyou rierar, olov ws 6 Fevoday 
pnow o7e ovK av AaBety dvov aypiov, et ye) ot 
immets duaordvres Onp@ev Siadeyopevoe: ovopiare, 
olov ore® ot pev omabev ediwxov, ot om arnvrov 
breAavvovtes mpdow, wate Tov dvov ev péow 
amoAapBdaveobar. gpvddtrecbar pévroe SumdAG tibE- 


1 rooatra add. Schneider; cf. § 220. 

2 cuyndeias Finckh: dydelas Po) Fort arn belas hic sei 
vandum, et d\Gods (vice cvv7jGous) legendum in § 96. 

3 an dvduare dndGv Sri (oloy 87e perperam iterante olov ws et 
dyno br)? 
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Such descriptions have the appearance no longer of 
simile, but of poetical comparisons. 

These comparisons should not be used in prose 
lightly nor without the greatest caution.—This con- 
cludes our sketch of the subject of metaphor. 

Compound words should also be used. They should 
not, however, be formed after the manner of the 
dithyrambic poets, e.g. “ heaven-prodigied wander- 
ings ” or “ the fiery-speared battalions of the stars.” 4 
They should resemble the compounds framed by 
everyday speech. In all word-formation I regard 
usage as the universal arbiter, usage which speaks of 
“lawgivers’’ and “ master-builders,’ and with sure 
touch frames many other compounds of the kind. 

A compound word will usually, from the very fact 
that it is composite, derive a certain decorative 
quality and grandeur, and a certain conciseness as 
well. One word will stand for an entire phrase. For 
instance, you might speak of the transport of corn 
as “‘ corn-convoy,” thus using a much more striking 
expression. Still, it may sometimes happen that the 
same strengthened effect will be obtained by the 
converse process of resolving a word into a phrase— 
“‘corn-convoy,” for instance, into ‘‘ convoy of corn.” 

An example of a word used instead of a phrase is 
Xenophon’s sentence: “it was not possible to 
capture a wild ass unless the mounted men separated 
and hunted in two parties.” ® The single word 
(duadexdpevor) is equivalent to saying that some 
horsemen were in pursuit behind, while others rode 
forward to meet them, so that the wild ass was inter- 
cepted. The compounding of words already com- 


@ Lyric. Fragm. Adesp. 128, Berg‘. 
>» Xen. Anab. i. 5. 2. 
36) 
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95 238 y. 
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vat Ta SimAG dvopara todTo yap e€evat' Adyou 
melod TO €ldos. 

Ta de TETIOLNLEVA OVOUATA optlovrar bev Ta 
Kara pinow expepopieva maGous 7 Tpayparos, 
ofov ws to “ aile’’ | Kat TO “ Adarovtes,”” qrovet 
de pdrAvoTa peyadompemeray dua TO olov podous 
EouKevat, Kal pddvora TO fev ov yap ovTa 
oveuara Aéyet, adda TOTE ywopeva, Kal dpa codov 
Tt daiverat ovopatos Kawod yéveats, olov avv- 
nOetas: coucev yoov dvojatoupy@v Tots mpwrTors 
Gepévors TH ovopara. 

Lroxaoréov Tp@rov peev Too cagods ev TO 
Trovoupevep dvopare Kal ovraous, emer. Tijs 
OmoloTnTOS TMpos TA Kelweva OvOpaTa, Ws fH) 
ppuyilew 7) oxvilew tig dodger preta€d “EAXn- 
vuK@v dvopdrey 

Tloujréov évtoe Tot Ta p47) Wvopacpéva, olov 
6 Ta TUTava Kal TaAAa TOV padPakav dspyava 
Kwatdias elmwv Kat “ApiototéAns tov éAehav- 
TLOTHY* 1) Tapa Ta KEiweva TapovoudlovtTa avTov, 

1 gfe Victorius: éfe P. 
2 "EAnvicey dvoudtwv edd.: ‘E\\nvixots évéuacw P. 


2 Demetrius does well to give this word of warning: the 
power of freely compounding words is of great value in any 
language, but it ran riot in late Greek, where preposition 
was often piled upon preposition, adding length with little 
added meaning. ‘The adviser (Demetrius) does not always 

“reck his own rede.” eracuyridévar, mpoavaBoav, and 
Enpoxako(mAla are found in him alone, but all three are 
serviceable words. He also uses avOura\\doow, cuvetaipw, 
and troxaracxevagw. Longinus goes much further. Com- 
pound words occurring in the Sublime and nowhere else are : 
avéuravTay, dvticuumaxery (in the passive), Tpoenpavl Somat, 
mponenilecaunh T poo Teptopl¢ oma, cuveumvew, to which may be 
added mpocévayyos. In company with other writers or 
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pounded should, however, be avoided. Such double 
composition oversteps the limits of prose. 

Our authorities define ‘‘ onomatopoeic”’ words > 
as those which are uttered in imitation of an emotion 
or an action, as “ hissed ” and “‘ lapping.” ¢ 

Homer? impresses his readers greatly by his em- 
ployment of words resembling inarticulate sounds, 
and by their novelty above all. He is not making 
use of existing words, but of words then coming into 
existence. Moreover, the creation of a fresh word 
on the model of words already in use is regarded as a 
kind of poetic gift. As a word-maker, Homer seems, 
in fact, to resemble those who first gave things their 
names. 

The foremost aim in the formation of words should 
be clearness and naturalness ; the next, due analogy 
with established words. A writer should not have 
the appearance of introducing Phrygian or Scythian 
words among those of Greece. 

Words should be formed either to denote things 
which have as yet not been named, as was done by 
the person who described the kettledrums and other 
instruments of effeminate devotees as “ lecheries,” 
or by Aristotle when he spoke of an “ elephanteer ”’ 
(elephant-driver). Or again, a writer may inde- 
pendently fashion words from existing ones, as when 
alone, Longinus also has such lengthy forms as dvecdwdo- 
Toovpeva (uérpa), avridiariderOat, diak\npovometobar, émecoKu- 
kNovipeva (ueyébn), KaTapxatpecrdverba (passive), katetavdoraacts, 
mpocerea pépew, mporvTroypagporper, cuvetouocotcba. Plato has 
Tpocrapaypagpw, mpoomapepxouat, mpoomepiBadhw. 

merounueva ovoyara = words (expressly) made, or manu- 
factured ; words (newly and imitatively) coined. 

¢ Hom. Odyss. ix. 394; Il. xvi. 161. 

« rove? 6é, sc. 6 mornrns (rather than 7rd temoinuéva dvduara). 

* Aristot. Hist. anim. Book II. (i. pp. 497, 610, ed. Berol.). 
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olov ws Tov akaditny' tis edn Tov Thy oKadnv 
€peooov7a, Kal "AptatoreAns Tov avtitny otov 
TOV [LOVvoV avrov ovTa. 

98 Bevopay dé “HAE” djow “10 oTparos,” 
Thy tod ededcb dvaBonow jv aveBoa o oTparos® 
ouvex@s Taparroujoas ovdpart. emapanes peevToe 
Tovpyov, ws édnv, Kal adrots Tots mountais. Kal 
TO OumAody pevTor dvoa eldos av Ein TreETTOLN- 
pevov ovopatos' av yap TO ovvTileuevoy EK 
Twwv yéyovev dnAovott. 

99 Meyadreiov S€ ti eote Kai 7% GAAnyopla, Kal 
piddwara ev tats ametdais, olov ws 6 Avovtatos, o7t 
“ot tértuyes atdtots aoovras yaudbev® 

100 Ei 3’ ovTws amA@s elev, OTL TEpel THY Aoxpida 
xwpar, Kal opytAudtepos av epavn) Kal edreh€oTepos. 
vov dé aorep ovyKahtppare Too Aoyou TH aAAn- 
yopta KEXpyT AL may yap TO drovoovjevov poBepa - 
Tepov, Kat aAdos eixaler aAo ee O Oe cages | Kal 
gpavepov,® Katadpovetabar eikds, Wamep Tovs amro- 
dedupevous. 

101 Avo kal 7a pvoripea ev _mMryopiacs | Aéyerau 
mpos exTrAnEw Kal dpiknv, womep ev oKdTw’ Kal 


33 


1 7d oxadirny P. 2 pr\écEe Victorius: #\A\akev P. 
3 orparés Victorius: otparnyds P. 

* &s Victorius: kal ws P. 5 dpdvrar xaudbev P, 
; gpavepov Goeller: poBepdv P. 


oxérw Victorius: avr P: tows év advrw m. rec. in 
marg. P. 


C Or (in modern times) “ airman,” suggested by ‘‘ boat- 
man” and ‘‘seaman.’’ Does tis refer, as Radermacher 
thinks, to Strabo, who once (xvii. 817) uses the word cxadirns 
which seems to be found nowhere else in extant Greek 
literature ? 
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somebody gave the name of ‘‘ boatman ”’ # to one who 
rows a boat, or as when Aristotle called a man who 
lives sole and alone (all by himself) a “ solitary.” > 

Xenophon says that “ the army huzzaed,” denot- 
ing by this derivative the cry of “ huzza”’ which the 
troops kept raising continually.°. The practice is, 
however, as I said, full of risk even for the poets 
themselves. It may be added that a compound is 
a kind of manufactured word, for everything which 
is put together must, of course, have sprung from 
some existing material. 

There is a kind of impressiveness also in allegorical 
language.? This is particularly true of such menaces 
as that of Dionysius: “ their cicalas shall chirp from 
the ground.” ¢ 

If Dionysius had expressed his meaning directly, 
saying that he would ravage the Locrian land, he 
would have shown at once more irritation and less 
dignity. In the phrase actually used the speaker 
has shrouded his words, as it were, in allegory. Any 
darkly-hinting expression is more terror-striking, and 
its import is variously conjectured by differenthearers. 
On the other hand, things that are clear and plain 
are apt to be despised, just like men when stripped 
of their garments. 

Hence the Mysteries are revealed in an allegorical 
form in order to inspire such shuddering and awe 


> Cf. § 144 infra. ¢ Xen. Anab. v. 2. 14. 

4 “Figurative” language, but with a notion also of 
“veiled meaning,” ‘‘ dark saying’’; cf. Milton’s “ where 
more is meant than meets the ear,” and De subl. vii. 3 éy- 
katadelrew TH Otavola m\elov Tov eyouévou TO avabewpovpevoy, 
See also § 222 of the present treatise. 

* Explained in the next section; cf. “making the 
squirrels walk,”’ as used of a great fall of wood. 
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vuxtt. coke Sé Kal 7 GAAnyopla TH oKoT@' Kat 
Th VvuKTt. 

102 Dvddrrecbat pevroe Kart Tavrns TO ovvexés, 
WS pL atvuypa O Adyos Huiv yévntat, olov TO emt 
THs ouKvas THs latpiKys’ 


fe 
dvdp’ elSov mupi yadKov én avépe KoAAjoarTa. 


Kal ot Adxeoves ToAXa év adAnyoptats €Aeyov 
ce 7 > / , 
expoBobrtes, ofov to “‘ Avov¥avos ev Kopivéw 
mpos Didirzov, Kal adda roubra ovK oALya. 
103 ~‘H ourropia d€ 7H jeev peyadorpeTys, Kal 
pddvora 7 dmoowsmats eva yap 447) pnbevra 
pretCova paiverat Kal _drovonfevra paMov 7h be 
[uKpoT pers. Kal ‘yap ev Sroyiats ylweTau pe- 
yelos, olov as Bevopar, © Ta d€ appara edepeTo, a 
dyno, “ta pev dv abtdv tov dirtiwy, ta 5é Kal 
ry > > ~ ~ r / +” rd A LA A 
v abtav TOv ToAeniwv.”’ moAd yap otTw petlov, 
” ” aQ> * ‘“ \ \ a , ‘ \ 
] €imep O° elrev, ““ Kal dua TOV dirliwy, Kat dia 
TOY ToAcLiwv adbtav.” 
| IloAAayod dé Kat 70 TAdyLov pretlov Tob 
Wile e Ghee be ¢ > \ Le 
eviéos, ofov “1 dé yropn 7, ws els Tas Takets 
~ , > My 
TOV “EMjver eAdbvtwr* Kat SvaxowpovTey ” avTt 
Tob “‘ Svevoobvto eddoa kal Svarcoypar.”” 
105 LupBeBAynrac d€ Kal OpLovoTys Ta ovoparoy 
kal 7 dvodwria % dawopern Kal yap To dvo- 
dwvov to\Aaxod oyKkynpov, wamep 


104 
2384 r, 


1 oxérw Victorius: avu7d (sic) P. 


2 €\dvrwy Xen. libri: é\@dv7wy P. 


C Oe if agm. i. Bergk‘ (cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 2). 

> Cf. §§ 8, 

eA Rey os into silence; a suppressed word or 
clause ; cf. §§ 149, 253, 264. 
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as are associated with darkness and night. Allegory 
also is not unlike darkness and night. 

Here again excess must be avoided, lest language 
become a riddle in our hands, as in the description 
of the surgeon’s cupping-glass : 

A one : beheld who with fire had welded brass to a man’s 
esh.? 

The Lacedaemonians conveyed many of their threats 

by means of allegory, as in the message “ Dionysius 

at Corinth ”’ addressed to Philip, and in many similar 

expressions. 

In certain cases conciseness, and especially apo- 
siopesis,° produce elevation, since some things seem 
to be more significant when not expressed but only 
hinted at. In other cases, however, triviality is the 
result. Impressiveness may result from verbal repeti- 
tions such as those of Xenophon, who says: “ the 
chariots rushed, some of them right through the 
ranks of friends, some right through the ranks of 
foes.””¢ Such a sentence is far more striking than 
if Xenophon had put it in this way: “ right through 
the ranks both of friends and foes.” 

Often an indirect construction is more impressive 
than the direct: as “the intention was that they 
should charge the ranks of the Greeks and cut their 
way through them,” rather than “ they intended to 
charge and cut their way through.” / 

Similarity of words and manifest difficulty in utter- 
ance may contribute to the same result. For such 
difficulty is often impressive, as in the words 

4 Cf. Genesis xlvii. 9 and Book of Daniel iii. 1-18; two 
fuller and more “‘ impressive ” examples. 


« Xen. Anab. i. 8. 20. 
# Xen. Anab. i. 8. 10. 
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Alas 8 6 péyas alev ef’ “Exrtopt. 


mod) yap paddov rov Aiavta péyav evédynver 7 
trav So atvurrAntis THs émtaBoeiov aomidos. 

To de emupaovn pia kaovpevov opilouro jeev av 
TLS Acew emuKogpovoay, gate b€ TO peyaAom pemre- 
otatov év Tots Aoyors. Tijs yap Aefews 7 pev 
Umnperet, 4 Sé emiKoopet. aynpere? prev 7 
TOLAOE, 

La \ Co. ’ ” / A 5 

olav tav vaKwOov év ovpect Tromseves avdpes 

mTogot KataoTeiBovaw, 
> al \ \ > / \ 
emiKoopet 5€ TO emipepdjrevov TO 

‘ , rs LA 
yapyat dé te dépdupov avOos: 
ETEVIVEKTAL yap TOOTO Tols mpoevynveypevols KO- 
anos aad@s Kal KaAdos. 

Meor1 5é€ tovtwy Kal % ‘Oprjpov troinats, olov 
ex Kamvoo KaTeOnk, érrel ovKETL TOLOW EWKet, 
ois TO Td pos Tpoinrde KL@V KatéAcurev ’OSvaceds. 
mpos 8 ete Kal Tdde petlov emi dpeciv euBare 

datpwv, 

/ > / Mv / > oe 
pnmws owwlevtes, Ep otjoavtes ev vyiy, 
> 
adAjAous TpwanTE. 

. > al 
elta emipwvret, 
> \ \ > / Mv A 
avtos yap epeAKeTat avdpa aidnpos. 

Kat kaforov 7d emipadvnwa tots tv movalwv 

° Hom. Jl. xvi. 358; ef. § 48, where the complete line 
is quoted. 

> For such “ clanging’ sounds in English ef. “‘ it strikes 
On a wood, and takes, ‘and breaks, and cracks, and splits 2 


(Tennyson, Princess); ‘‘ Grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw ” (Milton, Lycidas). 
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And Aias the mighty at Hector the brazen-helmed evermore 
Was aiming his lance.* 

The clashing of the two words (Aias, aiév) brings 
out the greatness of Ajax more vividly than his 
famous sevenfold buckler.? 

The so-called ‘“‘ epiphoneme ” * may be defined as 
language that adds adornment. It produces eleva- 
tion of style in the highest degree. Language can 
convey the sense; it can also add adornment. It 
conveys the sense in such words as : 


Like as the hyacinth upon the hills 
Is trodden by the shepherds with their feet, 


but the adornment comes with the added clause t 
And low on the earth lies that purple flower.? 


For the addition thus made to the preceding lines 
clearly adorns and beautifies. 
The poetry of Homer abounds in instances, as 


“T have taken them out of the smoke,” say thou, “‘ for they 
seem no more 

Like those that Odysseus left when he sailed for the Trojan 
shore, 

But marred, wherever the wreaths of the fire-reek were wont 
to roll. 

And another fear and a greater Cronion hath put in my soul, 

Lest perchance ye be heated with wine, and ye break into 
strife and jar, 

And ye wound one another, and shame the feast, and your 
wooing mar.” ¢ 


After this he adds as a finishing-touch : 
For the steel of itself hath a spell and it draweth men on 
unto war.® 
In general it may be said that the epiphoneme 
¢ Concluding exclamation, finishing touch, culmination. 
4 Sappho, Fragm. 94 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, 
i. p. 286. ¢ Cf. Hom. Odyss. xvi. 288-294, xix. 7-13. 
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couKev emidelypaow, yelsous Aeyw Kal tpryAddots 
Kal Topdupaus mAatetats* otov yap Te Kal avTo 
Tob ev Adyous movrov onpetov eoTw. 

Adfevev | 8” av Kal TO evOJumpwa emupev7 Lars 
eldds te elvar, odK dv év: od yap KOGpoU EvEeKEV, 
ada, eolceene mapaAapBavetar, mArvy émdeyo- 
pevov ye eTUpwVNLATKAS. 

‘Qoavrws dé Kal 7 yrooun emupwvoupevep Twit 
€ouev emt mpoeipnevois, add’ ovd’ attn émidw- 
vnpa é€ote: Kal yap mpodéyerat mroAAdKis, Aap- 
Baver pévtor xwpav Tote emudwvjuatos. 

To 8é, 
vimuos oS ap eueAXe Kakds bd Khpas aAvEew, 
otd’ atTo éemduvnua av ein: od yap emdéyerau 
ovdé émiKoopel, odd ohus emp uare €ouKev, 
adda Tpoopavnpare 7 a] eTLKEPTOMN LATE, 

To 8 ToUnTLKOV ev Adyous Ott pev Heyaro- 
Tpemres, Kal TUPAG d7jAov pact, mAry ot _pev yupera 
mdavu Xp@vrae 7H puynoer TOV TouTav, pLGAAov 
5€ od puyprjoer, AAA pretabécer, Kabamep ‘Hpddortos. 

OovKvdidns pévror Kav AdBn Tapa momtod 7, 
idiws atT@ ypwpevos tdtov To Andbev mrovet, ofov 
© pev trowntys emt THis Kpaens eon, 

Kpnrn Tes yar’ €oTu" peeow evi olvome TOVTa, 

Kady Kal Tieipa, mepippuTos. 


6 pev 87) el Too peyelous eypjoato 7H* “‘ repip- 
L vat’ tore codd. Homeri: vy’ écrit P. 2 éxphoaro 70 P. 


@ The laticlave of the Roman senator seems to be meant. 

> Hom. Jl. xii. 113. Probably Demetrius has in mind 
some definite writer who had quoted this Homeric line as 
an example of the epiphoneme. 

¢ “ As plain as a pikestaff’”; ef. § 239. 
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bears a likeness to the things on which the wealthy 
pride themselves—cornices, triglyphs, and bands of 
purple. Indeed, it is in itself a mark of verbal 
opulence. 

The enthymeme might be thought to be a kind of 
epiphoneme. But it is not so, since it is employed 
for purposes not of adornment but of proof. Though, 
to be sure, it may come last after the manner of an 
epiphoneme. 

Similarly a maxim resembles in some points an 
epiphoneme added to a previous statement. Never- 
theless the maxim, in its turn, is not an epiphoneme. 
Though at times it may come last like an epiphoneme, 
it often comes first. 

Again, the line 

Poor fool! he was not to escape hard fate ® 
will be no epiphoneme. For it is not final, nor is it 
ornamental. It has no likeness at all to an epi- 
phoneme, but rather to an allocution or a taunt. 

A touch of poetic diction adds to the elevation of 
prose. Evena blind man can see that,’ as the proverb 
has it. Still some writers imitate the poets quite 
crudely. Or rather, they do not imitate them, but 
transfer them to their pages as Herodotus has done. 

Thucydides acts otherwise. Even if he does 
borrow something from a poet, he uses it in his own 
way and so makes it his own property. Homer, for 
instance, says of Crete : 


A land there is, even Crete, in the midst of the dark sea-swell, 
Fair, fertile, wave-encompassed.° 


Now Homer has used the word “ wave-encompassed ” 
4 Demetrius may be thinking of such famous things in 


Herodotus as éreart yap oqu deamérns vopuos (vii. c. 104). 
* Hom. Odyss. xix. 172. 
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putos,’ 6 be Oovxvdidys opovoety TOUS Duce- 
Austas KaAov olerau clvat, vis ovras | pas «al 
TepippvTou, kal TavTa* mavra, etry, yiv Te avtt 
vyaov Kal TepippuTov doavTws, Ouws eTEpa Aé- 
yew doket, didTe obx ws mpos péyebos, adAad pos 
opdvoray adtots éypnoato. mept pev 81) peyado- 
mpeTelas Tooabra. 

“Qozep de TapdKerTae patrAd Twa doretous 
Tiatv, olov Adppee pev TO Opdcos, a) e aicxvvn TH 
aidot, Tov avrov Tpomrov Kal THs épunveias Tots 
Xapaxrijpow TapaKewrat SunpapTyevor TWeES. 
mp@ta dé repl Tob yerTVi@vros T® jreyadorperret 
Acfopev. dvoua pev ovv avr uypdv, opilerat 
d€ TO puxpov Oeddpacros oUTws, puxpov €oTt TO 
dmephadAov Tv oikelav amayyeAlay, oiov 


amuvdaKwtos od tpamelotrar KvAE, 
dvtt Tob amvOpevos emt tpamelns KUNE od Tieras. 
TO yap mpadypa opuKpov ov od déyeTat SyKoV 
TOGOUTOV Acfews. 
Diverau peevrou Kal TO ux pov ev Tpiolv, worrep 
kal TO peyadomperes. 7) yap ev Siavola, Kabarep 


1 ratra P. 


¢ Thucyd. iv. 64.376 dé Evurav yelrovas byras Kal EvvolKous 
puds xwpas Kal mepippirov Kal bvoua ev kexhnév ous Dikehiwras. 
Hermocrates of Syracuse is the speaker, and is urging his 
fellow-Greeks of Sicily to put aside intestine feuds, and to 
resist as one man any invasion of their island-home. 
Thucydides (as author of the speech) is supposed by 
Demetrius to give a new turn to the familiar lines in which 
the great national poet of Greece had described the sea-girt 
isle of Crete. The sea may resemble a huge rampart; it 
may also, with the help of traitors, afford a landing to the 
ships of the invader. 
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to indicate the great size of the island. Thucydides, 
on his part, thinks it a right thing that the Greek 
settlers in Sicily should act in unity, as they belong 
to the same land and that a wave-encompassed one.“ 
Although he employs just the same terms as Homer— 
“land” in place of “ island,” and likewise ‘“‘ wave- 
encompassed ’’—he seems nevertheless to be saying 
something different. The reason is that he uses the 
words with reference not to size but to national 
unity —Thus much with regard to elevation of style. 

But as in the sphere of morals certain bad qualities 
exist side by side with certain attractive ones 
(audacity, for example, corresponding to bravery, 
and shame to reverence), so also the leading types 
of style are matched by distorted varieties. We will 
first speak of the faulty style which is next neighbour 
to the elevated. Its name is “ frigid,” ® and ‘the 
frigid” is defined by Theophrastus ° as that which 
overshoots the expression appropriate to the thought, 
for example 


A cup unbased is not intabulated.4 


Here the meaning is: “‘ a cup without a bottom is 
not placed upon a table.” The subject, being trivial, 
does not admit of such magniloquence. 

Frigidity, like elevation, arises at three points. 
One of these is the thought itself, as when a writer 


> * Frosty’; cf. § 6. With all its fiery ambitions, such 
a style is what modern actors call ‘‘ a frost.” It falls flat. 

¢ Theophr. Ilepi \éfews. 

4 Soph. Triptol. fragm. See Pearson’s Soph. Fragm. 
ii. p. 251, with his comment, “* We are perhaps justified in 
recalling that the play was probably an early one.” Is it 
a case of [0 Zogokd7js] duaremaryas Tov Alaxtdov byKov (Plut. 
Mor. 79 8),—an instance of deliberate burlesque? 
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emi tod KixdAwmos AboBodotyvtos thy vatv rob 
’"Odvacews édy tis, “ Pepopevov Tob AlHou alyes 
aie > b] ~ > ‘ ~ e r la 
évéuovto ev atdT@.” ex yap Tod dbrepBeBAnpuevov 
Tis Siavolas Kal aduvdtov 7 YuxpoTns. 

116 ’Ev S€ dee 6 “Aprotorédns dyat yivecbar 


TeTpaya@s, * * * 


ws "AAkidapas “ bypov tdpOra.” 
} ev ovvbérw, dtav diOvpapBwdns ovvTeOH 7 St- 
mAwats Too dOvopatos, ws TO “‘ épnpyomAdvos ”’ 
” \ yp) my 4 € / t 
éfn Tis, Kal et” Te GAAO OUTWs BrEpoyKov. ‘yiveTaL 
dé Kal ev petadopa 70 uypov, “ TpéeyovTa Kat 
Qypa Ta mpaypata.” tetpaxyds pev ody Kara 
Thy Ae€w ovTws av ylyvorto. 

117. LvvOeors 5€ Yvypa 7 pu) evpvOpuos,* addAa adpvb- 
pos ovoa Kal dia 7mavTwY prakpav® Exovoa, womTep 
 Towdde, “HKwY HUdv els THY XYwWpav, Tdons 
(ors > i ” ” O\ \ ” \ 30. 
Hav opOhs ovoys.” otdev yap exer Aoyixov ovdEe 
> \ \ \ / ~ ~ ~ 
aohadés dua THY avvexevay TOV pakp@v avddAaBav. 

1s ‘Vuypov d€ Kat To pétpa Tiévar avvexq, Kaba- 
Tep Tweés, Kat jut) KAeTTTOWEVA UO THs ouVvExXeElas: 

1 hiatum indicavit Victorius. 
2 elom. P: add. edd., ef. § 64. 
3 mrpayuara Victorius (cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 3): ypdumara P. 


4 edpvduos Finckh: éppu@uos (sic) P. 
5 uaxpavy Schneider: paxpdy P. 


@ Scr. Inc. 

> Cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 3 yNwrras . . . émibérors. 

¢ Alcidamas, fragm. The rhetorician Alcidamas was a 
pupil of Gorgias; cf. § 12. 

4 Scr. Inc. (? Gorgias ; ¢f. Arist. Rhet. iii. 3). 

* Ser. Inc.; ef. §§ 40-42, 246. So, in verse, ‘‘ And ten low 
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once said, in describing how Homer’s Cyclops cast 
a boulder after the ship of Odysseus: “ when the 
boulder was in mid career goats were browsing on 
it.”’* The words are frigid because the conceit is 
extravagant and impossible. 

In diction Aristotle ® says that frigidity is of four- 
fold origin, arising from [(1) “strange terms”; (2) 
‘ epithets ”’] . as when Alcidamas speaks of 
“moist sweat ’’°; (3) “ composites,” when words 
are compounded in a dithyrambic manner, as with 
the expression “‘ desert-wandering ” which someone 
uses, and with other pompous expressions of the 
kind; (4) “metaphors,” e.g. “a crisis pale and 
trembling.” 4 Frigidity of diction may, therefore, 
arise in four ways. 

Composition is frigid when it lacks good rhythm, 
or lacks all rhythm, having long syllables from begin- 
ning to end, as “This land, our land, which I now 
reach, which I find all upstirred.””* Owing to the 
unbroken succession of long syllables, this sentence 
is highly questionable and entirely lacking in prose 
rhythm. 

It is also a mark of frigidity to introduce, as some 
do,f one metrical phrase after another in prose, 
the close succession of which thrusts them on the 
words oft creep in one dull line” (Pope, Lssay on Criticism). 
But the poets can also make most expressive use of accumu- 
lated long syllables, as in Tennyson’s “‘ The long day wanes : 
the slow moon climbs ; the deep | Moans round with many 
voices’’; and in Shakespeare’s “‘ If thou didst ever hold 
me in thy heart, | Absent thee from felicity awhile, | And in 
this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, | To tell my story.” 
Cf. Dionys. Halic. De comp. verb. cc. 15, 16. Catullus 
(exvi. 3) has a hexameter line consisting of spondees only: 
“* qui te lenirem nobis, neu conarere.” 

4 As Dickens and Blackmore in English. Cf. § 43. 
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tA ‘ a / oe x A € ta 
Toppa yap akapov Wuxpdov, WaTTEp Kal TO UTEpP- 
}LeTpov. 

Kat Kabodov 6 orrotov af eorw 7" dAaloveta, TowodTov 
Kal 7) puxporns: 6 TE yap aAalay ta BA TpooovTa 
avt@® adyet opuws ws Tpooovra, 6 TE puuxpots 
TpayLacw mreptBadraw 6 oyKov, Kal avros ev puKpots 
ddalovevopeven Eouxev. Kal o7otdv 7 TO ev TH 
Trapouri KOO|LOU[LEVOV Urepov, TOLOOTOV TL €aTL Kal 
TO eV TH eppnveta eS1pievov € €v puKpots T™paypacww. 

Katro TwWeés pace ety Ta piKpa peyddAws réyewv, 
Kal onpctov TobTo nyobvrat brrepBaddovons duva- 
jews. eyw dé ToAuxpares pev TD pHTopt ouy- 
xXwpa éyKewpudlovre =e os "Ayapeuvova ev 
avriérots Kal pretadopats Kal mGat Tols éyKwpua- 
otiKots Tpdmo.is’ ematlev yap, ovK eamovdaler, 
kal attos Tis ypadis 6 oyKos talyvidv éore. 
maiCew peev d7° e€€aTw, ws dyul, TO 5€ mpémrov ev 
mavrt Tpdypare puraxréor, TobT’ €oTt _Tpoa opus 
EpeNvevTeov, TA eV pLLKpPAa puLKP@s, TA peyaAa Se 
peyadws. 

Kaédrep Eevopay emt Too TnAcBoa moTapob 
peucpod ovTos Kal Kado gyow, a ovTos d€ moTapos 
my peyas prev ov, Kadds b€-”" TH yap Bpaxvryte 
Tis ovvdecews Kal TH arroAnget TH els TO “‘ OE 
pLovov odK eredetEev qpetv ju pov TOTA[LOV. Erepos 
d€ Tus Eppnvevov OjLoLov TA TiAcBoa TOTAaUa En, 


ig as 


ws “amd tév Aavpikdv dpéwv Opp.a@jrevos €KdLd0t 


1 Jacunam statuit Victorius. 2 det P. 


2 'The contemporary of Isocrates, who addressed his 
Busiris to him. 

» The name of some contemptible person, such as Thersites, 
seems to be missing in the Greek text. 
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attention. A bit of verse out of place is just as 
inartistic as the transgression of metrical rules in 
poetry. 

There is a sort of general analogy between impos- 
ture and frigidity. The impostor boasts, facts not- 
withstanding, that qualities belong to him which do 
not. In like manner, also, the writer who invests 
trifles with pomp resembles one who gives himself 
airs about trifles. A heightened style used in con- 
nexion with a trivial subject recalls the ‘‘ ornamented 
pestle ” of the proverb. 

There are, however, people who hold that we 
ought to use grand language of little things. They 
regard this as a proof of surpassing power. For my 
own part, I can forgive the rhetorician Polycrates 4 
who eulogized® ... like (another) Agamemnon 
with antitheses, metaphors, and every trick and turn 
of eulogy. He was jesting and not in earnest ; the 
very inflation of his writing is but pleasantry.° I 
have no objection to jesting, as I say. But fitness 
must be observed, whatever the subject ; or in other 
words the style must be appropriate—subdued for 
humble topics, lofty for high themes. 

Xenophon obeys this rule when he says of the 
small and beautiful river Teleboas: ‘this was not 
a large river ; beautiful it was, though.” 4 Through 
the conciseness of the construction, and through 
placing the “‘ though” at the end of the sentence, 
he has almost brought before our very eyes a small 
river. Another writer, on the contrary, when writ- 
ing about a river like the Teleboas, said that “ it 
rushed from the hills of Laurium and disembogued 


¢ Fun, sport, playfulness. 
4 Xen. Anab. iv. 4,3; cf. § 6 supra. 
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és @dAaccav,’ Kabatep tov Netrov éppynvedur 
Katakpnuvilopevoy 7) Tov “larpov éxBdAXovTa..' 
mavTa ovv Ta ToLadra wuxpoTys Kadetrat. 

122 Pwverac pevTou Ta pupa peydra ETEpOV TpoTrov, 
ov oud Too dmpemods, aA’ éviore ba” dvdyKns. 
olov oTav puKpa karopIucavrd TWA OTpATYYyOV 
éfaipew Bovrvpela ws peydAa Katwpfwxkedra, 
<)>" ofov dtu edopos ev Aakedaiuove tov mept- 
épyws Kab ovK emxwplos odaipioavra €uaort- 
ywoev: ToUTw® ‘yap avrobev peKp@ axovobnvat 
ove emutpayeSoopev, Ws ol Ta pupa mov pa e0n 
e@vres odov Tots pretloat mrovnpots dvovyvwovew, 
Kal ott én Tots puxpots TapavounpLacy xp?) 
KoAdlew paMov, ovK em Tots jeeydots. Kal TV 
Tapouriay evrolgopiev,* “ apyn dé Tot TpLov TavTOs,” 
Ws €ouKviav TOUT TO OpLKP@ KaK@, nH Kal® Ott 
ovdev’ KaKOV pLLKpPOV eoTW. 

123. Otvrws pev 87’ egeoTw Kal 70 [uk pov kat 
opAwpa efalpew peéya, od pay OTE dmpemés TL 
movelv, aAN woamep Kal TO peya KaTaopiKpuveTat 
xpnoiuws moAXaKis, oUTws dv Kal Td puLKpoV 
efalpo.to. 

124 Mddvora de 1. dzrepBodr buxporatov TaVTwV. 
TpiTT S€é €aTw 7) yap Kab” cpoidtynTa exdéperar, 

1 éxBa\dovra Gennadius: €u8dddovra P. 
% }) inserui; cf. adn. 6 infra. Fort. 7 dy\Guev ores cf. § 93. 
3 rotro P. 
4 érolsouev Hemsterhuys: éerojoauev P, 


5 rotro P: ro’rw 7G m. rec. P. 


8 «ai P: # supra versum add. m. rec. P. 7 det P. 


2 Ser. Inc. Cf. Pope’s mock-heroic lines, ‘To where 
Fleet-ditch with disemboguing Streams, | Rolls the large 
tribute of dead dogs to Thames,’’ Dunciad, book ii. 
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into the sea,” ¢ as though he were writing about the 
cataracts of the Nile or the mouth of the Danube. 
All expressions of this kind are called “ frigid.” 

Small things, however, may be magnified in 
another way, and that not an unbecoming but some- 
times a necessary way, for instance when we wish 
to exalt a general who has succeeded in some small 
enterprises as though he had actually won great 
triumphs. Or we may have to justify the ephor at 
Lacedaemon for scourging a man who played ball 
like an exquisite, not like a native of the country.” 
The offence at first strikes the ear as a trivial one, 
Consequently we solemnly descant upon its gravity, 
pointing out that men who permit small malpractices 
open the way to more serious ones, and that we ought 
to punish for small transgressions rather than for 
great. We shall, further, adduce the proverb “ the 
thin end of the wedge,” ° showing how it bears upon 
this trifling offence; or we shall go so far as to 
maintain that no offence is trifling. 

In this way, then, we may magnify a small success, 
but without doing anything unbecoming. As what 
is great can often be depreciated with advantage, 
so can what is lowly be exalted. 

The most frigid of all figures is hyperbole, which is 
of three kinds, being expressed either in the form of 

> The player was too much of a dandy to please the stern 
Spartan magistrate. For the sense of zeplepyos here cf. 
Plutarch, Moral. 693 B ai yuvatkes pwxotpevar kal pupifdpevae 
Kal xpucdv popovca kal mopdi'ipay meplepyot doxovou, 

¢ Cf. Plat. Laws vi. 753 apy yap Aéyerau pev Hustov Tmavros 
év tais wapoiwlacs épyov, and Polyb. v. 32. 1 dappav yap dy tis 
eirot, OVX Hu.ov THY apxHv Elva To wavTbs, add Kal mpds 7d 
réXos dvaretvew. Demetrius gives a turn of his own to a 


proverb which usually meant ‘‘ Well begun is half done.” 
Pythagoras is supposed to have been its author. 
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ds TO “ Odew & avéwourw opotor,” 7 Kal? drep- 
ox7yv, ws TO “AevKdTEpor xXLOvos,” 7 KaTa TO 
aOUVaTOV, ws TO “ odpava eornpibe Kap. o 

125 Ilaoo pev obv vmepfodr aduvaros cor" ovre 
yap ay xLovos Aeurdrepov yevouro, ovr” av _ ove 
Ogew Guotov. avTn pevtoe 4 v7epBoAn, 7 <tp7)- 
ern,” e€auperws dvopalerar advvatos. d10 87 
Kal pddvora guypa SoKket maca v7repBodn, Sidr 
advvaTw €orKer. 

126 Ava Tobro de pddvora Kal ot Kwppdomrouol 
xXp@vrar adbtH, ote ek Too aduvdrov éféAKovTar TO 
yeAotov, @omep emt ta&v Ilepoay Ths amAnortias 
bre pBarroprevos TUS ébn, ote “ media eexeCov 
dda,” Kat ore “ Bots ev tats yrabous Epepov. 

127. Tod d€ atrod eidouvs éati Kal 7d * parakpd- 
Tepos evdlas,” Kal TO KoAoKuyT7s Uyvearepos.” 
TO 6€ “ypvcd yxpvootépa”’ to Lamduxov ev 
drrepBoAy A€yerat Kal avro kal aduvdrws, a7Anv 
avre ye TO aduvaTw xapw EXEL, ov puxpoTnta.. 
é 8) Kal udduera Bavpacerer ay TUS Landods THS 
Oeias, ote poet KWOUVMOdEL Tpayjare Kal dvoKat- 
opbarw é€ EXPTATO emXapiTws. Kal meph pev puxpo- 
TNTOS Kal UrrepBodijs tooatta. viv de epi Tod 
yAadupod xapakripos Acfopev. 


1 wévrot yrot (Sic) 7 brepBorr 7 elpnuévn P. 


* Hom. Jl. x. 436: 


Tov 6} KahXlorous Urmous tov 75e weylorous* 
AeuKdrepor xidvos, Belew 5 avéworcw cpmotor, KT, 
® Hom. Jl. iv. 443: 


ovpar@e eoripite Kdpn, Kat éml xorl Balve 
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likeness, as “‘ a match for the winds in speed ”; or 
of superiority, as ‘‘ whiter than snow’”’;% or of 
impossibility, as “with her head she has smitten 
the sky.” 

Indeed, every hyperbole transcends the possible. 
There could be nothing “ whiter than snow,” nor 
anything “a match for the winds in speed.” How- 
ever, the particular hyperbole already mentioned is 
specially called “impossible.” And so the very 
reason why every hyperbole seems, above all things, 
frigid, is that it suggests something impossible. 

The chief reason why the comic poets employ 
hyperbole is that out of the impossible they drag in 
the laughable, as when someone said hyperbolically 
of the voracity of the Persians that “‘ they voided 
entire plains,’’ and that “they carried bullocks in 
their jaws.” ¢ 

Of the same character are the expressions “ balder 
than the cloudless blue”’ and “ lustier than a pump- 
kin.”? Sappho’s words ‘‘more golden than all gold’’¢ 
are themselves hyperbolical and impossible, though 
from their very impossibility they derive charm, not 
frigidity. Indeed, one cannot sufficiently admire 
this in the divine Sappho, that she can so handle 
matter by its very nature hazardous and intractable 
as to invest it with charm. These observations on 
the subject of frigidity and hyperbole must suffice. 
We shall next consider the elegant style. 


* Scr. Ine. 

4 Sophron, Fragmm. 108, 34 Kaibel, C.@.F.: Sophron, 
the fifth-century writer of the “* mimes,” in Doric rhythmical 
prose, which Plato admired. 

* Sappho, Fragm. 123 Bergk*. 
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235 v | ‘O vradupes Aoyos Xaprevtiapos Kat ikapos 


dyos €or. TOV be Xapirev at pev eloe pretloves 
Kal oepvorepat, at Tov TouT@v, at de edrehets 
uadov Kal KWpUKOTEpAL, OK LLAoW eouxvtat, 
olov at "Apiororehovs: Xapires Kal La@dpovos Kal 
Avaiov: TO yap Hs paov av tis apbpunoevev TOUS 
oddvtas 7 Tovs SaxtvAovs,” TO eml THs TpeE- 
oPirios, kal TO “‘ dcas afvos Hv AaBety mAnyas, 
Tocavtas elAndev Spaxpds,’ "ot Towobrou aoreiapot 
oddev diadepovow oKwppmaTwrv, ove TOppw yeAwTo- 
mottas etait. 
129 To de 

TH S€ & aya Nvpdas 

mailovar: yéynbe Sé te’ dpéva Ante: 

Kal 

peta 8 apiyvdtn méXeTau: Kadal dé te aoa" 


[kal]* adrai eiow ati Aeyopevar ceuval yapites 
Kal peydAar. 

130 Xpijrae S€ atrats “Opnpos Kal pds detvwow 
evioTe Kal eupaow, Kal mailev poBepisrepds € €OTL, 
m™p@Tos TE edpykevar doxet doBepas Xdpitas, 
worep TO eTl Tod axapitwrdtov mpoownov, TO 


1 yéynbé re sine dé P. 2 «al secl. Schneider. 


® They are “ urbanities’’ which are not urbane. The 


Greek word (here and in § 130) may be a conscious equi- 
valent (as dorecérns seems to be) of the Latin urbanitas 
and so point to authorship in Roman times. For examples 
of such witticisms see Falstaff’s concluding speech in Act m1 
Se. ii. of Second Part of King Henry IV. 
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Elegance of expression includes graceful pleasan- 
tries and gay, genial speech. Some pleasantries 
—those of the poets—are loftier and more 
dignified, while others are more commonplace and 
jocular, resembling gibes, as is the case with those 
of Aristotle, Sophron, and Lysias. Such witticisms 4 
as “‘ whose teeth could sooner be counted than her 
fingers ”’ (of an aged woman), and “he has received 
pounds where he deserved poundings,”’® differ in no 
way from gibes, nor are they far removed from 
buffoonery. 

Take, rather, the lines: 


While the daughters of him whose shield is the Aegis sport 
at her side, 

The beautiful nymphs of the field, and Leto beholds her 
with pride, 

And by face and by radiant head above the rest is she tall, 

And, where lovely is every one, they are all by her outshone : 

So did the maid unwed outshine her handmaids all.° 


These are the graces that can be called dignified 
and lofty. 

Homer uses such means sometimes in order also 
to make a scene more intense and telling. When 
he is jesting he is all the more fearful, and he seems 
to have been the first to devise fearful pleasantries, 
as in the passage describing that most unpleasant 


* Lysias, Fragmm. 5, 275 Baiter-Sauppe. 
* Hom. Odyss. vi. 105: 
TH 66 8 dua vida, Kodpar Ads alyrdxoo, 
aypovéuor matfouvar’ yéynbe 6€ re ppéva Antu 
macduv 6 vmrep H ye Kdpn exe dé pérwra, 
petd 7’ dpryvwrn méderat, kadal dé Te macau" 
&s iy aupurdroot perémpere rapbévos aduzs. 
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cpa A ce Ed > ‘ , 
émt tot KuixAwzos, to [odv]' “ Otrw éyw mv- 
wy \ \ \ / ” A A 
prarov edopat, Tods S€ Aowrovs mpwrovs, TO TOB 
, , 2 > \ ” rae ey: 
KvkrAwmos E€viov* ob yap ottws atrov evépyvev 
\ > ~ A 7 / ~ ¢€ , 
Sewov ek TOv adAwv, drav dvo Seimv Eratpovs, 
»Q> > \ ~ A ” > ~ ¢ 2 ¢€ > 
ov8’ amo tod Aupeod 7 ek Tod pomddov, ws eK 
TovTov Tob aoretopod. 
al fa = ~ \ 
131 Xpiirat 5€ TH TorwovTw cider Kal Eevopdv, Kat 
eal ~ 
avTos SewoTyTas eladyer ek yapitwy, olov emt THs 
Lae Xr > /> t&. 2 fa] \ ia A ~ II DY 
evottAov dpynatpioos, “ épwrnfeis bro tod IladAa- 
A A / 
yovos, ef Kal al yuvatkes atrots ovverroXuour, 
” a \ \ » \ yee pe.) \ 
eon’ attat yap Kal érpesav tov Baorréa.” duit} 
A € \ 
yap éudaiverar 7 SewodTns eK THs xapitos, 7) pev 
@ > A > a i > SiS / ¢€ 
oTt od yuvaikes atrots elmovto, aA’ ’Apualoves, 7 
dé Kata Baowéws, ef odtws Hv aoberys, ws bd 
yuvark@v dvyeiv. 
32 Ta pev ody ci8n t&v yapitwy tocdde Kal 
/ hse € al 
towdde. elaly d€ al pev ev tots mpadyuace yapites, 
olov vuudator Kiror, tuevaror, epwres, OAN H 
~ / ~ 
Lampots moinas. Ta yap Tovadra, Kav do 
‘Inma@vaktos Aéynrat, yaplevrad é€ott, Kal avro 
< ‘ \ a > ¢ ~ ’ \ \ bal 
iAapov TO mpadypa e€ éavtot: oddels yap dav 
¢ / 16 4 > rg > \ At ” 
tuevatov adou* opyildpevos, o8dé Tov “"Epwra 
Rh \ s Serene © OTN t SN 
pwov troujcerev® TH Epunveta 7) ylyavTa, ovdé TO 
yeAadv KAalew. 


oty P, om. edd.: fort. delenda sunt verba omnia 7d 
éml . . . 70 ovr. 

2 tévecov P. 3 Néyera: P: corr. edd. 

4 ado. Schneider: dde P. 

5 roujoecey Hammer: rojoe ev P. 
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personage the Cyclops: “Noman will I eat last, 
but the rest before him’—that “ guest-gift” of 
the Cyclops.?_ No other detail reveals so clearly the 
grimness of the monster—not his supper made from 
two of the comrades of Odysseus, nor his crag-door, 
nor his club—as this show of urbanity. 

Xenophon, too, is familiar with this form of wit, 
and can (like Homer) give a startling turn to a 
pleasantry, as in the passage describing the armed 
dancing-girl. “ A Greek was asked by the Paphla- 
gonian, whether their women accompanied them to 
the wars. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘for they routed the 
Great King.’”° This pleasantry clearly has a 
startling effect in two ways, implying in the first 
place that it was not mere women who accompanied 
them, but Amazons; and the other hit is at the 
Great King, who is taunted with being such a poor 
creature as to be put to flight by women. 

Grace of style has, therefore, a certain number of 
forms and characteristics. The grace may reside in 
the subject matter, ifit is the gardens of the Nymphs, 
marriage-lays, love-stories, or the poetry of Sappho 
generally. Such themes even in the mouth of a 
Hipponax,” possess grace, the subject matter having 
a gaiety of its own. No one would think of singing 
a bridal song in an angry mood; no gifts of style 
can change Love into a Fury or a Giant, or trans- 
mute laughter into tears. 

2 Hom. Odyss. ix. 369, where the Cyclops says to Odysseus 
(‘‘ Noman”): 

Ott eyo mipatov edouat pera ols érdpo.or, 
tous 6 tiddous mpbabev’ 7d O€ Tou ~Eewwhiov orm, 


Cf. also §§ 152, 262. >» Xen. Anab. vi. 1. 13. 
¢ The scurrilous sixth-century writer who invented the 
“limping” iambic. Cf. §§ 251, 301. 
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/, > f} A RY 
133 “Qore 4 pév tis ev mpdypact! ydpis earl, Ta dé 
Kal 7 A€Ews moved emxapiTwTEpa, oiov 


Ws 8° ote Tlavéapéov" Kovpn, xAwpnis anouv, 
KaNov deldnow, €apos véov iatapévovo* 


A > / \ \ 
evrabla yap Kal 7 andwy xdprev opviBvov, Kal TO 
éap poe xapeev, mohd dé eTLKEKOOMNTAL TH 
epunvela, Kal €oTt Xapteotepa TO TE  xAwprits ° 

” 
Kat T@* “ Tlavdapéov* Kovpy’’ etmety emt opvilos, 
~ ~ » fe 
amep TOU TonToo idud eoTe. 
/, © \ \ \ / > ~ > 
134 TloAAdKis 5€ Kal Ta ev mpdypata atepmrh E€aTt 
~ / 
pvoe Kal otvyva, bro dé Tod A€yovtos ywerat 
iNapa. totto dé mapa HZevod@vtr Soxet mpaTrw 
~ \ 
evpjnoba: AaBwov yap ayéAactov mpdcwmov Kat 
/ \ > - / \ Ps / 
otvyvov, tov *AyAaitadav, tov Ildponv, yéAwra 
edpev e€ avtob yaplevta, ote “ padv® eater mip 
o36 r. [EKTpiYat ao aod 7) yéAwrTa.” 
AA / x \ ¢ / i 4 
135  Avrn b€ LoTt Kal 7 Suvarwrdrn Xapis, Kal 
‘ 
steed ev TO Acyovrt. TO ev ‘yap mpayya Kat 
poet oTvyvov wv Kal _ TONE }LWOV Yapitt, Womep 
kat "AyAairddas. 6 8 womep evdelkvuTat, ote Kal 
> ‘ ~ 
amo TOV ToLovTwY Tailew EoTW, WoTeEpEl Kal U7O 
~ / ~ 
Oeppot wyecOa, Oepyaivesbar S€ tro TeV 
wuypav. 
21%) \ be \ 1d ~ / 42 / 
136 me. d€ Ta €ldn TOV yapitwy dédeKTaL, Tia 


1 rpayuace Victorius: mpdyuare P. 
i Tavdapéou codd. Homeri: Ilavdapéy P. 
STP TEs o. KA Ty Finckh: TO Tele iKOU TO) ers 
“ Havdapén 12 5 bdov codd. Xen.: pdadiov P. 


* Hom. Odyss. xix. 518. When he used the diminutive 
dpvidioy in the next sentence, Demetrius may have been 
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While grace is sometimes inherent in the theme 
itself, at other times diction can lend an added 
charm, as in the lines : 


As Pandareus’ daughter, the wan-brown nightingale, 

Singeth a lovely song, in the opening spring.* 
This passage refers to the nightingale which is a 
dear delightful songstress, and to the spring which is 
a delightful season of the year; but the wording has 
greatly embellished the idea, and the whole picture 
is the more delightful because the epithets ‘“‘ wan- 
brown ”’ and “ daughter of Pandareus ”’ are applied 
to the bird. Now these touches are the poet’s own. 

It often happens that, unattractive and sombre as 
the subject matter in itself may be, it grows merry 
in the writer’s hands. This secret seems to have 
been first discovered by Xenophon.? Dealing with 
so grave and gloomy a personage as the Persian 
Aglaitadas, Xenophon makes at his expense the 
pleasant jest, ““One could sooner strike fire from 
your skull than laughter.” ¢ 

This is, indeed, the most effective kind of charm, 
and that which most depends upon the writer. The 
subject was in itself sombre and hostile to charm, 
as was Aglaitadas. But the writer demonstrates as 
it were that, even with such material, one can jest ; 
there is the possibility, so to speak, of being cooled 
even by what is hot, or warmed with things cold. 

Now that the varieties of graceful style, and its 


thinking of its application to the nightingale in Aristophanes, 
Birds 223: 
O Zeus and King, the little birdie’s voice! 
O how its sweetness honied all the copse! 
(tr. B. B. Rogers). 
* lit., in Xenophon.” ¢ Xen. Cyrop. xi. 2. 15. 
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€otl Kal ev Tiow, vov Kal Tovs TémoUs Tapa- 
SeiLopev,' ad? dv at xdperes. joav dé nyiv at 
prev ev TH defer, at Oe év Tots mpdypacw. Tapa 
delEopev obv Kal Tovs TOmoUus Kal” éExdTEpa* Tpw- 
tous de Tovs Tis, Aefews. 

Evdds otv mpwTn €art xXapes 7 ex ovvropias, 
Otav TO avTo HanvVO[EvoV dxapt yevntat, bro de 
Ta xous xXaptev, dorep Tapa Fevoda@rrt, *s TO ove 
TOUTW” ovdEV pereote ths “EAAdéos, émret eyo 
avrov eldov, cdomepet Avdor, dpporepa Ta WTA 
TeTpuTnLEvov Kal cixev ovTws. TO ‘yap emeyo- 
peevov TO “‘ elyev oUTws’”’ B70 THS ovVTOpias THY 
Xdpw mou, ef de eunkvvOyn Oud mAcvovey, ore 

* éXevyev Tatra adn Oi), adds yap eTETPUTITO, 
dunynpwa av yurov é€ eyéveTo avTt xapitos. 

TToAAaKis dé Kat dvo dpdaletar dv Evds mpos 
TO xapiev, olov emt THs “Aualdvos Kabevdovons 
epn Tis, OTL “TO TOfov eVTETA|LEVOY EKELTO, Kal 
papeTpa aAipys: TO yE€ppov ext TH Kepary: Tods 
de woripas ov Avovta.”’ ev yap TovTw Kal 6 
vomos elpyrau 6 Tept Tob Cworipos, Kal OTL ODK 
edvge TOV Cworipa, Ta dvo mpdypLara, dud puuds 
Eppnvelas. Kal amo THs ovvToulas tavTns yAa- 
dupov Ti éore. 

Acdrepos d€ Tdzos eoTly amo Tis rdfews. TO 
yap avto mp@tov pev telev 7) écov dxape 
ylverauy emt de Tob téXous xapeev, otov os ) 
Fevopav pyow emt Tob Kupov, “ didwor S€ adr @ 
kat S@pa, immov Kat otoAjv Kal otpemrdv, Kal 


1 rapadeliower Gale: mapadeltoua P. 2 ro0To P. 
3 rerpurnuéevov codd. Xen.: rerpiupévov P. 
* Xen. Anab. iii. 1. 31. > Scr. Ina 
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elements, have been indicated, we will next state 
its sources. As we have already said, it consists 
partly in expression and partly in subject. So we 
will state the sources severally, beginning with those 
of expression. 

The very first grace of style is that which comes 
from compression, when a thought which would 
have been spoiled by dwelling on it is made graceful 
by arapid touch. Xenophon will furnish an example: 
““ This man has really no part or lot in Greece, for 
he has (as I have myself seen) both his ears pierced 
like a Lydian’; and so it was.”? The clinching 
stroke “ and so it was ”’ has all the charm of brevity. 
If the thought had been developed at greater length, 
under some such form as “ what he said was true 
since the man had evidently had his ears pierced,” 
we should have had a bald narrative instead of a 
flash of grace. 

The conveyance of two ideas in one sentence often 
has a graceful effect. A writer once said of a sleep- 
ing Amazon: “ Her bow lay strung, her quiver full, 
her buckler by her head; their girdles they never 
loose.”’® At one and the same time the custom 
concerning the girdle is indicated and its observance 
in the present case—the two facts by means of one 
expression. And from this conciseness a certain 
elegance results. 

Grace of style comes, in the second place, from 
arrangement. The very thought which, if placed 
at the beginning or middle of a sentence, would have 
no charm, is often full of grace when it comes at 
the end. This is the case with a passage of Xenophon 
relating to Cyrus: “as presents he gives him a 
horse, a robe, a linked collar, and the assurance that 
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\ ef / < f ” > A / 
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1 6rov edd.: rot P. 
2 émiyapitws Finckh: ém (sic) xdpiros P. 


s Xen. Anab. i. 9. 27. 

> Cf. the repetition of “all made of’? in Shakespeare, 
As You Like It, v. ii. Other examples in Roberts’s edition 
of the De elocutione, p. 265. 

¢ Sappho, Fragm. 109 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, 
i, p. 294. 
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his country should be no longer plundered.” * It 
is the last clause in this sentence (viz. “ the assurance 
that his country should be no longer plundered ”’) 
which constitutes its charm, the gift being so strange 
and unique. And the charm is due to the position 
of the clause. Had it been placed first, it would 
have lost in charm: as (for example) “ he gives him 
as presents the assurance that his country should 
be no longer plundered, and also a horse, robe, and 
linked collar.” As it is, he has put first the accus- 
tomed presents, and added in conclusion the novel 
and unusual gift, and from this combination comes 
the charm. 

The graces that spring from the employment of 
figures of speech are manifest, and abound most of 
all in Sappho. An instance in point is the figure 
“yedoubling,’ as when the bride addressing her 
Maidenhood says 


Maidenhood, Maidenhood, whither away, 
Forsaking me ?? 


And her Maidenhood makes reply to her in the same 
figure : 


Not again unto thee shall I come for aye, 
Not again unto thee ! ¢ 


The thought, thus presented, has more grace than 
if it had been expressed once only and without the 
figure. ‘‘ Redoubling,” it is true, seems to have 
been devised more particularly with a view to giving 
impassioned force to style. But in Sappho’s hands 
even the most passionate force is endowed with 
grace. 

Sometimes also Sappho makes graceful use of the 
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“ dépeis”” emt TO avTo dvadepopevs. 
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UroKaKyXeel Avyupav douddav, oO Tt mor av hArdytov 

Kabéray émimrdevoyv KatavAct’.’ 

143. “H éx avvOérov tov* bvépatos Kal difupapBrxod, 
‘ $éo70ta HXovtwv* wekavorreptywv, TouTi dewvov 
mpo mTepvywyv avdto molingov.’ a pddtora 87 
KWUMOUKG Tralyvid €oTe Kal caTupiKa.? 

144 Kai e& (SuemruKod dé ovdparos ylyverar, as 6 
*ApiotoréAns, ““ dow yap,” ont, - povairns ett, 
prropvborepos yéeyova. Kal ex TETFOLNILEVOU, ws 
6 abros ev TO adTo, ““ dow yap avrirns Kal povedTns 
ett, dudopbérepos yéyova.”” TO jwev yap Hove - 
TNS iduwriKwrTéepov eGous 7191 €oTl, TO Oo€ 

“atrityns’”” metompévov ék Tob adbros. 


1 giv Paulus Manutius: olvoy P. 
2 cxaravder’ 7) Finckh: karavieln P. 
8 rov Radermacher: tod P. Sed cf. § 275. 
4 T\o’rwy Bergk: mXodrov P. 
5 catupixa Gale: car’pia P. 


@ Puttenham calls this the figure of report, ‘‘ when we 
make one word begin and, as they are wont to say, lead the 
daunce to many verses in sute.”’ 

> Sappho, Fragm. 95 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. 
p. 284. 

¢ Alcaeus, Fragm. 39 Bergk*. Assigned to Sappho in 
pamones: Iyra Graeca, i. p 252, where see text and trans- 

ation. 
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figure ‘‘ anaphora,” @ as in the lines on the Evening 
Star: 
O Evening Star, thou bringest all that’s best : 


The sheep, the goat, thou bringest home, to rest : 
The child thou bringest to the mother’s breast.? 


Here the charm lies in the repetition of the phrase 
“thou bringest,” which has the same reference 
throughout. 

Many other examples of graceful language might 
easily be cited. It is attained, for instance, by choice 
of words or from a metaphor, as in the passage about 
the cicala : 

From ’neath his wings he pours 
A strain of piercing notes : 


Far up that fiery vapour-veil it soars 
Which o’er the landscape floats.¢ 


Another source is dithyrambic compounds such 
as: 

O Pluto, lord of sable-pinioned things, 

This do thou—’twere more dread than all their wings ! 4 
Such freaks of language are best suited for comic 
and satyric poetry. 

Even pedestrian expressions may be a source, as 
when Aristotle says “the more deserted I am, the 
more myth-enamoured I become.” * Coined words, 
again, are a source, as in the same author and passage: 
“the more solitary and deserted I am, the more 
myth-enamoured I become.” The word “deserted” 
is of a rather pedestrian character; the word 
“solitary ” is coined from “ sole.” 


4 Tyric. Fragm. Adesp. 126 Bergk*. 
¢ Aristot. Fragm. 618 (ed. Berol.). Cf. §§ 97, 164, and 
Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 342. 
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~ 7 ~ 
Tpdas diatratlovca warep matdas. 
cd 

148 “Kort 8€ tis (dts xapis Lamdurr eK peta 
Bodjjs, oray Tt eltotoa peraBaddnrae Kat WOTTEp 
HeTavonon, otov “* tysov? 87,” drat, “ 70 peAabpov 
dépate téKToves: yapBpos eloépxerau t loos “Apyi, 
avdpos peyddov TOG petlwv,’ dorep émrdap- 

1 x6Bados Wilamowitz: ké\axos P. 
% wou edd.: vivw P: fort. leg. ivw vel iyo. 


s7Ser, Ine: 


eee. Fragm. 92 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. 
p. 

¢ Sophron, Fragm. 32 Kaibel, C.G.F. 

Beene Fragm. 91 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, i. 
p. 284 
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Many words owe their charm to their application 
to a special object. For example: “ why, this bird 
is a flatterer and a rogue!’’* Here the charm is 
due to the fact that the bird is upbraided as though 
it were a person, and that the writer has called the 
bird by unusual names. Such graces as these are 
due to the language pure and simple. 

Grace may also spring from the use of imagery. 
Thus Sappho says of the man that stands out among 
his fellows : 


Pre-eminent, as mid alien men is Lesbos’ bard.® 


In this line charm rather than grandeur is the out- 
come of the comparison. It would have been 
possible, had the aim been different, to speak of a 
superiority such as the moon or the sun possesses 
in brightness over the other orbs, or to use some 
still more poetical image. 

The same point is illustrated by Sophron too, who 
writes : 

See, dear, what rain of leaf and spray 
The boys upon the men are showering, 


Thick as flew Trojan mud, they say, 
At Aias huge in battle towering.° 


Here again there is charm in the comparison, which 
makes game of the Trojans as though they were boys. 
There is a peculiarly Sapphic grace due to recanta- 

tion. Sometimes Sappho will say a thing and then 
recant, as though she had a fit of repentance. Tor 
example : 

High uprear the raftered hall, 

Builders, of the bridal dwelling ! 


The bridegroom comes, as Ares tall— 
A tall man’s stature far excelling.? 
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Bavopevn éaurifs, Ore aduvatw éxpicato vrep- 
Body, Kat ore ovdels TO “Apnt isos éortiv. 

149 Tob de avrod cious. Kal TO Tapa Trrcuaxer, 
ote “* bvo Kives. dedéaro To Tis avrjjs, Kal 
Svvapat Kal Ta ovopara etretv TOv Kuv@v. adda 
Tt av por Bovrowro Ta dvopata Tabra ; 4 kal 
yap obros petaBadddopevos prevagvd horeloato Kal 
dmoovynoas ra ovopaTa. 

150 Kat amo oriyou be aAAoTptov yiverat xapts, ws 
6 ’Aptotoddvns oKxamtwv mov tov Ata, ote od 
Kepavvot Tovs Tovynpovs, dyaiv, 


~ \ ” 
aAXd Tov éavtod vew Barrer, Kat Lovviov akpov 


"AOnvadr. 


oo ~ >) / i A ~ ~ 
@otep yodv ovdKéTe 6 Leds Kwppdetobat Soxel, 
a’ “Opunpos Kal 6 orixos 6 ‘Opnpikds, Kal azo 
tovtov mAclwy éotlv 1 yapts. 

151 "Exyovow dé te oTwpvrov Kat adAnyopiat Twes, 
a / “e / /, € ~ ¢ if / >” 
womrep 76, “ AcAdoi, tardiov tudv a Kiwv déper. 

\ x < \ \ > \ ~ / ce > / 
Kat Ta Lwdpovos S€ Ta emt TOV yepovTav, evOade 
> ’ 

2371. Ov | KHyw Tap vupE Tovs ouorpixas eSoppt- 
Copar, mAdov Boca low TOVTLOV" dpréact yap 739 
Tots tadcKotode tal® ayKupat’”’ doa Te emt TOV 

l &6dd5e Gv Schneider: évOadeov P. 


2 révriov' apréac Kaibel: movrivac P. 
3 raNrixos dérae P. 


* Scr. Inc: 

» Cf. Byron, Don Juan, canto 1, st. 53 (of college), “‘ For 
there one learns—’tis not for me to boast, | Though I acquired 
—hbut I pass over that.” See § 103. 

¢ Aristoph. Vub. 401: 


aNAG Tov avTOU ye vewy Bddre kal Dovwov dxpov ’AOnvéwy. 
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She checks herself, as it were, feeling that she has 
used an impossible hyperbole, since no one is as tall 
as Ares. 

The same feature appears in the story of Tele- 
machus: “‘ Two hounds were fastened in front of 
the court. I can tell you the very names of the 
hounds. But what use would it be for me to tell 
you theirnames?’’? The narrator, with this sudden 
turn, urbanely puts you off, and fails to disclose the 
names.? 

Charm may also spring from a reference to the 
verses of another writer. Aristophanes somewhere, 
when mocking at Zeus because he does not smite 
sinners with his thunderbolt, says : 

Nay, his own fane he smites, and his thunderbolt lights 

Upon “‘ Sunium, Attica’s headland.” ¢ 
In the end it seems as though it were not Zeus that 
is burlesqued, but Homer and the Homeric line ; and 
this fact increases the charm. 

Certain veiled meanings have a touch of common 
talk about them, as in the words: “ Delphians, that 
bitch of yours bears a child.”’4 Another example 
will be found in the words of Sophron with regard 
to the old men: “ Here I too in your midst, whose 
hair like mine is white as snow, Wait, ready to put 
out to sea, until the fair wind blow, Yea for the old 
the word is still, ‘ The anchor’s weighed,’ I trow.” ¢ 


Hom. Odyss. iii. 278: 
add’ bre Lovviov lpdv adixdpyed’, Axpov ’AOnvéwv. 

Demetrius gives the first part of the Aristophanic line in 
prose, with the rare accusative ved. The travesty of Homer 
comes in the words Zovvioyv dkpov ’AOnvar. 

4 Lyric. Fragm. Adesp., Bergk* iii. pp. 742, 743: prob- 
ably an equivoque, (1) “ carries a child,” (2) “ is with child.” 

¢ Sophron, Fragm. 52 Kaibel, C.G.F. 
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~ - , > > vA «Cc ol 
yuvatk@v addnyopet, olov em ixbtwv, “ cwAfves, 
a a r wp? 
yAvKUKpeov KoyXUAov, xnpav yuvarkGv Atyvevpa. 
~ £ > \ > , 
Kal PYLLKWTEpa” TA TOLADTA EOTL Kal aLoXpa. 
A \ oe / 
152. "Kore 5€ tus Kal 7) Tapa Tiv mpocdoKlay xapts, 
JC. ¢ a 4 a eS ss ” Od a” 
as 7 ToO Kixdwzos, dtu “‘ votarov edopat Odru. 
~ ” > \ 
od yap mpoceddKa Towotto Edviov® ovte ’Odvacevs 
> \ ers / > A ~ 
ovUTE 6 avaywwokwy. Kat 6 Aptotopavys emt Tob 


Lwxpdrouvs, ““«npov siatyéas,”’ dyow, “ elra 
SuaByrnvy AaBdv, ek THs madraiotpas tudrvov 
tdetreTo.” 


153 "H8y pévro ex d00 tomwv evtabba éeyévero 7 
xapis. od yap mapa mpocddokiav jovov emnvexOn, 
> > 9Q> ’ / al / e A: / 
ad otd’ HKorovber Tots mpotépois: 7 S€ ToLvavTN 
avakoAovOia Kadeirar ypidos, wWaTep 6 Tapa 
Ladpovr pytopedwv BovAlas. ovdev yap ako- 
Aovbov atrT@* Adyery Kal mapa Mevavdpw sé 6 
mpodoyos THs Meconvias. 

154 [Todds b€ Kal K@Aa Spora emolnoev yap, 
¢ ¢ > rd ce > \ > ~ ” t 
ws 0 *AptototéAns, “ex pev “AOnvav,” dnow, 
Ce OU > , > \ \ , \ 

eya ets Lrtayeipa AGov dia tov BactAda Tov 

/ A > de > P > > / r) A \ 
peyav: ek de Ltayetpwv ets “AOyvas dia Tov 
Xeyudva Tov peyav.” Katadjéas yap év apdorte- 

1 dixveuma ap. Athen. iii. 86 E: lyvedmaoe P. 
_ * pguxdrepa Victorius : pupntixdrepa Ps: yp. Kal pcxporepa 
in margine P. 3 Edevov P. A auTd Pe 

2 Sophron, Fragm. 24 Kaibel. 

>» Hom. Odyss. ix. 369 ; cf. §§ 130, 262. 

° Aristoph. Nub. 149, 179. A well-known English 
example of the “ contrary-to-expectation ’? pleasantry is, 
_ Hfere thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, | Dost 
sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea’ (Pope, Rape 
of the Lock, ii.). 

7 i.e. a rambling ambiguous mystification. Boulias, on 
the bench, was a past master in the art of wasting the time 
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Such, too, are his dark sayings about women, as 
when he speaks of fish: “ razor-fish, and oysters 
sweet, The widow-woman’s dainty meat.” ¢ Jests 
of this kind are ugly and suited only to the lower 
varieties of drama. 

There is also a sort of wit in the unexpected, as 
in the Cyclops’ words: “Last of all will I eat— 
Noman.” ® A guest-gift of this kind was as little 
expected by Odysseus as it is by the reader. So 
Aristophanes says of Socrates that he first melted 
some wax, and 


A pair of compasses the sage then grabbed, 
And from the wrestling-ground—a coat he nabbed.¢ 


The charm in these instances is derived from two 
sources. Such pleasantries are not only added 
unexpectedly, but they have no sort of connexion 
with what precedes them. Such want of sequence 
is called “ griphus”;4 and an example of it is 
furnished by Boulias who, when orating in Sophron’s 
mime, delivers an utterly incoherent speech. An- 
other instance is the prologue of Menander’s Woman 
of Messenia.’ 

Again, a similarity in the members of a sentence 
often produces a witty effect, as when Aristotle says : 
“ T went from Athens to Stageira because of the great 
king, and from Stageira to Athens because of the 
great storm.’ It is through ending both members 


of his own court by cloudy pretentious talk. yptdos, a fish- 
basket or creel, was used of things intricate and puzzling, 
riddles and dark sayings. 

¢ The Messenian woman in the play seems to have been 
always ‘‘ taking back” (dvarievévy: the alternative title), 
retracting, eating her own words, revoking her moves on 
life’s draught-board. 

! Aristot. Fragm. 669 ; cf. § 29 supra. 
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pots Tots Kerous els TO avTo ovopa emroinaev THY 
xapwv. éay 8 obv dmoxorbys Tob étépov KwAov TO 
péyav,” ovvadatpetrar Kat 7 xXapts. 

155 Kat Katnyoptae be dmoKeKpuppevar eviore 
opovobyTau Xdprow, _Bomep Tapa Fevogavre re) 
“Hpardetdns 6 Tapa 7@ Lever mpoowy Tay 
ourdeimvew EKAOTW, Kal reiBeov dwpetobau Lever 
6 TU exou' TadTa yap Kal xdpw Twa eudaiver, 

/ > 
Kal Karnyopiat etoly dTOKEKpUpLEVaL, 

156 Ai peev obv Kara TH éppnvetav XapiTes TOTAUTAL 
Kal ot TOTOL, ev de Tots Tpdypae AapBavovrat 
Xapires ek Tapourias. pvoet yap Xdpuev Tpayjud 
€oTt Tapousia, as 6 Lodpwv ev, "Hm0Ayns,*”’ 
edn, “6 Tov marépa mutyov.”” Kal aAAaydiu mov 
pnow, “ék Tob dvuxos yap TOV Acovra eypaibev: 
Topwvay efeoev" KULWVOV empicev.’’’ Kal yap oval 
Tapoyriats Kal Tprolw érraAAjAos ypHTat, ws ETT 
TAnbiwvrar adT@ at xapites: ayedov Te Tacas et 
Tay Spaudtwy attob Tas Tapouuias exreEau corly. 

157 Kai p000s be Aap Bavopwevos Kaiplws evxapls 
eoTw, nTOL O KEULEVOS, ws oO "ApatoreAns € emt Tod 
aetod gdynow, ote Apa OvyjoKer emiKapmTwY TO 

1 67 Schneider: 6 71s P. 


2 "Haeddns Kaibel: érins P. 
3 érpurev Hemsterhuys: éorecper P. 


* Xen. Anab, vii. 3. 15 ff. The proposal of Heracleides 
that the guests dining at Seuthes’ table should offer gifts to 
their royal host is embarrassing to Xenophon and his needy 
fellow-Greeks. Demetrius seems to see a graceful, witty, 
bantering side to Heracleides’ *‘ veiled reproaches.”” 

b Sophron, Fragm. 68 Kaibel. 

¢ Sophron, Fragm. 110 Kaibel. For ‘‘ Proverbs in the 
De elocutione”’ cf. Roberts’s larger edition, pp. 259-262, with 
the notes there given. Epioles (=Epiales, Ephialtes) is the 
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with the same word (yéyav) that he produces this 
pleasant effect. If from either member you strike 
out the word “ great,” the charm thereupon vanishes. 

Another point. Persiflage can sometimes be made 
to resemble witty remarks. In Xenophon, for ex- 
ample, Heracleides who is with Seuthes approaches 
each of his fellow-guests and urges him to give 
whatever he can to Seuthes.?. There is some wit in 
this, and persiflage at the same time. 

Such are the graces which appertain to style, and 
such the sources from which they are derived. Among 
the graces which relate to subject matter we must 
reckon those which spring from the use of proverbs. 
In its very nature a proverb is a sprightly thing. 
Sophron, for instance, speaks of “Epioles who 
throttled his sire.”® And elsewhere: “ He has 
painted the lion from the claw; he has polished a 
ladle ; he has skinned a flint.””° Sophron employs 
two or three proverbs in succession, so as to load his 
style with elegances. Almost all the proverbs in 
existence might be collected out of his plays. 

A fable also, when neatly introduced, is very 
piquant. The fable may be a long-established one,4 
as when Aristotle says of the eagle: “ It perishes of 
hunger, when its beak grows more and more bent. 


demon who fastens on you in your sleep and strangles you 
his father (i.e. the man who has bred the nightmare and, 
presumably, deserves this unfilial treatment). The other 
proverbs explain themselves: (1) ‘‘from seeing but a claw , 
‘The lion would he draw” (of a person who founds big con- 
clusions on slender premisses) ; (2) ‘*he had such an artistic 
soul | That he polished the scullery bowl” (of an enthusiast’s 
wasted labour) ; (3) “‘he splits cummin,” i.e. he is a skinflint 
or a hair-splitting, straw-splitting pedant (il coupe un cheveu 
en quatre). 
4 Jn this case, an Egyptian folklore story. 
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pappos- maaxer de aro, OTe dvbpwros wv OTE 
mpOtcijoev févov. 6 pev ody TH Keyevp ply 
KéxpnTat Kal KoW®. 

158 ILoAods d€ Kal mpoomhdooopev mpoagpopous 
Kal oikelous tois mpaypacw, womep TIS mrepl 
aiAovpov Aéywv, 6 OTL ovpdbiver Th aeAjvyn [Kat]' 0 

ae 
athovpos Kal oupmTaxvver at, TpogemAacev," OTe 
\ 
“bev kat 6 006s eotw, ws 7 ceAjvn ETEKEV TOV 
\ / 
aiAovpov’’: ob} yap povoy Kat adriy tiv mAdow 
” < / > \ \ ¢ ~ > MA / / 
€oTar 7) xapis, GAAd Kal 6 pdfos eudaiver xdprev 
Tt, atAovpov tomy ceAjvyns tratéa. 
159 TTo\AaKis 8 Kal ex dofov adAdAaccop€évouv 
~ = Ey 
astv. ylverar yapis, oTav | diaxevas tis PofyO7,° olov 
TOV (udavTa ws od 7 TOV KpiBavov Ws XdoLa THs 
yijs, dep Kal atta KwuwdiKwTtepa eoTw. 
\ > / > 2 ON Ne > / bal ‘ > 
160 Kat efkacias 8° elaly edydpites, av tov adeK- 
if if > é 4 \ oo > \ 
tpvova Mrjdw eikaons, ote tTHv KupBactay dpOiv 
/ cal / ‘y / Ne > nn La 
peper’ Baciret Sé, Ste mropdvpeds eotw, 1 OTe 
Bojoavtos aAektpudvos avarnd@pev, womep Kal 
/ a \ / 
Baotkéws Borjoavtos, kat doBovpeda. 
161 "Ex d€ tepBorAdv yadpites pddtota at év tats 
, a \ c \ Oo 7 ¢ 
Kwpmdlas, maca Se dsrepBordy advvatos, ws 
A 4 ? \ ~ > / ~ ~ 
piatodarvns emt THs amAnorias tov [epody 
1 «at seclusi. 
3 rpocém\acev Victorius: mpds érdaccev P. 


3 po8nA7 Schneider: ¢08% P. 


@ Aristot. Hist. Anim. book ix. (vol. i. p. 619 ed. Berol.). 
be Screwine: 
¢ The earthen pan, used by the Greeks as a bread-oven 
and narrower at top than at bottom, might perhaps be 
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This fate it suffers because once when it was human 
it broke the laws of hospitality.” ¢ He thus makes 
use of a familiar fable which is common property. 

We can often also adapt fables closely and suitably 
to the matter in hand. A writer once referred to 
the belief that cats thrive or pine according as the 
moon waxes or wanes, and then added, as a touch 
of his own, “ whence the fable that the moon gave 
birth to the cat.”"® The pleasantry will not simply 
depend on the adaptation, but the fable itself 
sparkles with a certain charm, making the cat the 
child of the moon. 

A pleasantry is often the result of a revulsion from 
fear, as when a man groundlessly fears a strap mistak- 
ing it for a snake, or a pan® mistaking it for an 
opening in the earth. Such mistakes are rather 
comic in themselves. 

Comparisons, also, may be pleasant—if (for in- 
stance) you compare a cock to a Mede because of 
its stiff-upstanding crest,? or to the Persian king 
because of its brilliant plumage or because when the 
cock crows we start with fear as though we heard 
the loud call of the monarch. 

The pleasantries of comedy arise specially from 
hyperboles, and every hyperbole is of an impossible 
character, as when Aristophanes says of the voracity 
of the Persians that 


mistaken for a pot-hole. Aristophanic oxen, “ baked in a 
pan,” are mentioned in § 161. ‘The reference in § 159 seems 
to be to good “‘ business’”’ on the comic stage. 

4 Of. Aristoph. Av. 487, and Fragm. 465 ; also Hesychius 
and Pollux. Hesychius says: kupBacia’ 6p0) tedpa. ravry 
6é of Ilepoaév Baoweis povor éxp@yto. Kal Kopupn adéxropos. 
The second meaning (cock’s crest or comb) is adopted in 
the translation. 
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pyow, ore ““ arTouv Bods kpiBaviras: avrt aptwv.”” 
emt d€ tdv Opaxdv ETEpOS, OTe ‘ Mndoxns 6 
Bao.reds Bodv epepev oXov év yrdbe.” 


162 Too 5¢€ atrtod eldovs Kal Ta Towabrd eoTw, 


\ 
‘Syéotepos KoAoKyTys,’ Kat “‘ dadaKpdorepos 
evdolas,” Kal Ta Lamdixa “ odd makridos* 
~ ~ \ 
adupedcotépa, xpvood ypvootépa.”’ maoar yap 
/ 


at Tovadrar ydpites eK THV vrepBoA@v evpyvrar. 
[kat te diadépovor.]* 

163 Avadepovar be TO yeAotov Kal evyapt mpara 
pev Th dAn’ xapiroy pev yap vAn vupdator KAyTOL, 
épwres, amep ov yeharac: yeAwtos be *Tpos Kal 
Ocpoitys. tocotrov ody Sdioicovaw, dcov 6 Wep- 
citys Tob “Kpwros. 

164 Avagépovar be Kal TH AdEe avry. TO bev yap 
evyapt pera KOGJLOV expepeTau Kat be ovopdrwr 
Kkad@v, a pddAvoTa move? Tas yapitas, olov To 
“, mrouctANerau bev yata modvorédavos’’ Kat TO 

* xAwpnis dndciv ”” - 70 be yehotov Kal ovou“atwv 
€orly evTeA@y Kat KOWOTEPWY, warep eéxeu ““ dcov® 
yap advrirns Kal provetns elui, piAouvbdrepos 

/ ” 
yéyova. 

165 “Evevra dapavilerar bo Tob KOO[LOU Tijs €pun- 
velas, kal avi yeAotov faiua yiverac. at pevTou 
Xdpures § elou peta owppoovr7js, TO d€ exppalew Ta 
yeAora Gpoudy €ote Kat KaAAwrilew miOnKov. 


1 rodvmaxtldos P. 
2 verba kal te diadépovor secl. Spengel ex margine nata 
esse ratus coll. titulo § 30. 3 fort. d0w; cf. § 144. 


@ Aristoph. Ach. 86. » Ser. Inc: °§ 127. 
4 Sappho, Fragmm. 122, 123 Bergk*; Edmonds, Lyra 
Graeca, i. p. 224. 
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For loaves, they roasted oxen whole in pipkins ; * 


and of the Thracians another kind of writer says 
“ Medoces their king was carrying a bullock whole 
between his teeth.” ? 

Of the same kind are such expressions as “ lustier 
than a pumpkin” and “ balder than the cloudless 
blue ” ;° and the lines of Sappho: 

Sweeter-tuned than the lyre by far, 
More golden than all gold.? 
All these ornaments, different as they are from one 
another, have their source in hyperbole. 

The laughable and the graceful must not be con- 
fused. They differ, first of all, in their material. The 
materials of grace are the Gardens of the Nymphs, 
Loves, things not meant to be laughed at; while 
laughter is provoked by Irus or Thersites.¢ They 
will differ, therefore, as much as Thersites differs 
from the God of Love. 

They differ, further, in actual expression. The 
graceful needs for its utterance some ornament, and 
it uses beautiful words, which are a chief source of 
grace. For instance: “ Earth myriad-garlanded is 
rainbow-hued,’’ and “ the wan-brown nightingale.” / 
Humour, on the other hand, employs ordinary and 
rather common words, as in the sentence “ the 
more solitary and deserted I am, the more myth- 
enamoured I become.” 2 

Moreover, humour is spoiled by verbal adornment 
and is turned into a freak. Graces of style are good 
in moderation, whereas the elaboration of humour 
is like beautifying an ape. 

¢ Irus, the ‘common beggar’ in Odyssey xviii. 1 ff. 3 
Thersites, the ugly commoner in Jliad ii. 211-277. 

4 Cf. § 133 supra. 9 Cf. §§ 97, 144 supra. 
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166 Avo Kai 7 Landw mepi pev KaAAovs ddovea 
Kaddueris €oTe Kal 7O€la, Kal TEpL epee be Kab 
Zapos' Kal mept aAKvdvos, Kal a7av kahov ovoja 
evavrar avtis TH ounce, Ta SE Kal ad7y 
elpyacato. 

167 “"ANAws 8€ oKdrrer Tov ayporkov vupdiov, Kat 
tov Oupwpov tov ev Tots ydpous, evdtedaTaTa 
Kal ev melots dvopacr paddrov 7 €v TonTLKots, 
date adths waddov eo7t Ta Toinpata Tatra d.a- 
Aéyecbar 7) adewv, 08S av apydaar mpos TOV Xopov 
i) mpos THY Adpav, et per) TUS EN XOpos diadAEKTiKOs. 

168 MdAtora dé diadépovar Kal €x THs Tpoaipécews* 
od yap Opmota mpoaipetrar 6 edydptoTtos Kal 6 
yeAwtomomv, ad 6 jpev eddpaivew, 6 dé yeda- 
offjvar. Kal amo THv emakoAovbovvTwy dé: Tots 
ev yap yéAws, Tots dé Emawos. 

169 al €k tomov. evda pev yap yéAwros téyvat 
Kal yapitwy, ev caTupw Kal ev Kwuwdlats. Tpa- 
ywoia d€ ydpitas pev tapadapBaver ev modXots, 
6 de yéAws €xOpos tpaywdias: oddé yap émt- 
vonoeev av Tis Tpaywdtav mailovaar, émel aaTUpov 
yparer avtl Tpaywoias. 

170 Xpyoovra. d€ mote Kai of dpovysor yedAotous 
mpos Te Tovs Kapots, olov ev é€optais Kal ev 
cuptoctos, Kat ev emumAnfecw 8€ mpos Tods 
Tpupepwrepous, Ws Oo THAavyjs OAaKos, Kal 7 

1 gapos Gale: aépos P. 

* Horace (drs P. 220 ff.) is at pains to bring out the 
affinity of the Satyric drama with tragedy rather than 
comedy. It is here regarded as akin to both. 

® Probably @v\axos is a cant term for the protuberant 
body —the “ bread-basket,” ‘‘ pouch”’—of a mpoydorwp. 
So éuNaxc in modern Greek, and rdacxki cov. 
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When Sappho, therefore, sings of beauty, she 
does so in lines that are themselves beautiful and 
sweet. So too when she sings of love, and spring- 
time, and the halcyon. Every lovely word is in- 
woven with the texture of her poetry. And some 
are of her own invention. 

It is in a different key that she mocks the clumsy 
bridegroom, and the door-keeper at the wedding. 
Her language is then most ordinary, and consists of 
prose words rather than poetic words. These poems 
of hers are, in consequence, better suited for use in 
conversation than for singing. They are by no 
means adapted for a chorus or a lyre—unless indeed 
there is such a thing as a conversational chorus. 

The two kinds of style under consideration differ 
most of all in their purpose, the aims of the charmer 
and the laughter-maker being different. The one 
desires to give pleasure, the other to be laughed at. 
The results, likewise, are different—laughter in the 
one case, praise in the other. 

Again, the provinces of the two kinds do not 
coincide. There is, indeed, one place in which the 
arts of laughter and of charm are found together, in 
the satyric drama and in comedy. It is different, 
however, with tragedy, which often welcomes charm, 
but finds in laughter a sworn foe. A man could 
hardly conceive the idea of composing a sportive 
tragedy ; if he did so, he would be writing a satyric 
play rather than a tragedy." 

Even sensible persons will indulge in jests on such 
occasions as feasts and carousals, or when they are 
addressing a word of warning to men inclined to good 
living. A reference to“ the far-gleaming meal-bag”’? 
may then be found salutary, The same may be said 
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238 r Kpdrnros TOUNTLKN | Kal dakys eyKCSpLov dv 
avayv@ Tes ev Tots dousrous TowdTos d€ ws TO 
mréov Kal 6 Kurikos noes Ta yap ToLavTa 
yedota Xpelas Aap Baver Taéw Kal yrapns. 

171 “Eort dé Kal Too n8ous TLS eupaces ex Tov 
yerotov Kal 7 mavyvias 7 dodactas, ws Kal Tov 
olvov Tov mpoxvlevra ema XV Tus * IIjAéa" dvri 


Oiréws.”” n yap avr iBeors 1) Tepl TA Ovop“aTa Kat 
 dpovris eudaiver twa vypoTnta qOovs Kat 
sat 


172 Ilept de OKWLLLAT WV pev, olov etkaota tis €oTw* 
7H yap dvr iBecs ebrpamedos. Xpijcovrat te Tats 
TovavTaus elxagiats, ws “ Alyurria KAnpatis,”’ 
praxpov Kat péAava, Kat To “‘ PaAdoovov mpdBatov,” 
Tov ~@pov Tov ev TH Uadacan. Tots pev TovovTous 
Xpjoovra ef d€ py, devoueba Ta oKdbppata 
womep Ao.dopias. 

173 Tlovet 5€ evyapw tiv Epunveiay Kal Ta deyo- 
peeve Kana ovopara. wptaaro Ss avr Ocddpactos 
ovTws, Kaos ovopLaTos €oTt TO mpos THY aKonV 
H Mmpos THY ow dV, 7) TO TH Stavola evTipov. 


1 érlcxar (sic) Ta or7}ata, y Supra Versum addito, P: fort. 
mpoceimé TLS. 


@ The Theban Crates (cynic philosopher, pupil of Diogenes, 
contemporary of Theophrastus) wrote in prose and verse, 
praising simplicity of life. 

> i.e.“ wise saws and modern instances ’’ ; for “* ridentem 
dicere verum quid vetat?*’ Demetrius is not obsessed by 
 pytopcx) (which term indeed he does not use), but is speak- 
ing as an unpedantic man of the world. 

ac Nothing,”’ says Goethe, ‘‘ is more significant of men’s 
character than what they find laughable.” George Eliot, 
who quotes the remark in her Essay on Heine, would say 
“ culture ” rather than ‘‘ character.” Cf. end of § 171. 
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of the poetry of Crates *; and it would be well if you 
were to read the “ Praise of the Lentil” in a party 
of free-livers. The Cynic humour is, for the most 
part, of this character. Such jests, in fact, play the 
part of maxims and admonitions.? 

There is some indication of a man’s character °¢ in 
his jokes—in their playfulness, for instance, or their 
extravagance. Somebody once dammed the flow of 
wine which had been spilt on the ground and muttered 
words about “ Oeneus (oévos) turned into Peleus 
(zyAés).” 4? The play on the proper names, and the 
laboured thought, betray a character that lacks taste 
and breeding. 

In nicknames a sort of comparison is implied, there 
being wit in a play on words. Writers may use such 
comparisons as “ Egyptian clematis ”’ ¢ of a tall and 
swarthy man, or “ sea-wether’’’ of a fool on the 
water. They may, I say, indulge in harmless jokes 
such as these, but if we cannot stop there, we had 
better avoid nicknames as we would scurrility. 

The so-called “ beautiful words ” also conduce to 
grace of style. According to the definition given 
by Theophrastus, beauty in a word is that which 
appeals pleasantly to the ear or the eye, or has noble 
associations of its own.’ 


¢ Cf. Athen. ix. 383 c; Eustath. ad Il. p. 772. 

¢ Cf. Diog. Laert. vii. 1. 2 kal "Amod\d\dvios 6€ pyow 6 
Tipos bre icxvos qv (sc. Ljvwv), vrounkns, perdyxpws, b0ev THs 
avrov elrev Alyumriay k\nparida, Kaba pnoe Xpvourmos év mpary 
Ilapoyuav. So “corn-stalk” of a New South Wales man. 
See additional note, p. 501. 

t Of. Seneca, Dial. ii. c. 17 (Chrysippus again). A land- 
lubber on the water is a veritable “ sheep at sea.” 

9 Theophrastus, Ilep! Aéiews; of. Arist. Hhet. iii. 2, 
1405 b 6-8. 
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A \ \ cA 4 \ ~ Ce VE 806 

IIpos pev tiv ow ydéa ta ToLadra, © podo- 

”? oe 9) / / a» a \ ea 
xpoov, avOoddpov xpdas.’ daa yap oparat 
Hd€ws, Tadra Kal Aeydpweva Kadd €oTt. mpos bE 

\ > \ ce K AAL >A ~ ” 4 \ 
THY aKOnV adXotpatos, “Avvody.”’ 7 TE yap 
tav AduBda avyKpovats nX@dés Te EXEL, Kal 7 
TOV vO ypappdatwv. 

Kai dAws TO vd bv evdwriav' ébéAxovtar ot 
> \ ce / ”) / \ ce 
Artixot “ Anpoobérny”’ Réyortes Kat “ Lw- 
Kpatnv.” 7H Svavoia de evtysa Ta ToLabrd eoTw, 
ofov to “‘dapyator”’ avtt tod “ maXaol”’ évtyso- 
TEpoVv' OL yap apyator avdpes EevTiydTeEpor. 

Ilapa 5€ rots provatxots A€yerai te dvopa Aeiov, 

NP ier: ‘ / \ v > LA \ > 
Kal €TEpov TO Tpaxt, Kat GAAo evrayés, Kal adr 
oyKynpov. Aetov prev ody eoTw dvoua TO Sta 

/ n a “ PS) \ r / e ” 
dwvynevrwv 7 TavTwr 7 dia wAetdvwv, olov Alas, 
tpaxv de olov BéBpwxev: Kat atdrto d€ Tobro 7d 
Tpaxd Ovoua KaTa pinow e€evijvextar éavTod. 
evUtrayes d€ emapdorepilov® Kal peutypevov laws 
Tols ypadppacw. 

To d€ dyKnpov ev tpiol, AdTEL, pHKeL, TAG- 
opatt, olov Bpovra avtt tod Bpovry: Kal yap tpa- 


1 eidwvlay Gale: evdyulay P. 2 éraudorepifwy P, 


a Of. bella and donna in modern Italian pronunciation. 

’ Demetrius is right in saying that the accusatives 
Ywxpdtrnvy and Anuocbévyy are found, in Attic writers, as 
well as Zwxpary and Anuocdévyn. In Aristophanes, Clouds 
182, 1465, 1477, the best manuscripts favour Lwxpdryy, 
though the mw may conceivably (but hardly for metrical 
reasons) have been introduced by transcribers into these, 
the only, examples of the accusative in Aristophanes. Plato 
uses Dwkpdty, Xenophon Lwxpdryny. It may well be that 
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Among expressions which call up pleasing images 
may be mentioned “ roseate-glowing”’ and “ of 
blossom-laden hue.”” Everything that is seen with 
pleasure is also beautiful when uttered. Pleasing 
in sound are such names as “ Callistratus”’ and 
“ Annoon,” in which the double “1” and the double 
“n”’ have a sort of clang.* 

In general, it is out of regard for euphony that the 
Attic writers append an “n,” and speak of Anpo- 
clevny and Lwxpdtnv (instead of Arpoobevn and 
Ywxpa7y).2 Among words with noble associations is 
dpxatoc’ (“men of the olden time’’), which is 
superior to zaAaoc (“ ancients”), since it implies 
greater respect. 

Musicians are accustomed to speak of words as 
*‘smooth,” “rough,” “well-proportioned,” “weighty.” 
A smooth word is one which consists exclusively, or 
mainly, of vowels: as Aius. PéBpwxe (“he has 
devoured ”’) is an instance of a rough word ; and the 
very roughness of its formation is designed to imitate 
the action it describes. A well-proportioned word 
is one which partakes of both characters and shows 
a happy blending of various letters. 

Weight consists in three things: breadth, length, 
formation. [povra (the Doric equivalent of Bpovri, 
“thunder ’”’) may serve as an example. This word 
some writers preferred Lwxpdrny for euphony—to avoid 
hiatus. But in § 195 Demetrius gives Evpurlde. in place of 
Evpirldy, and here (though no question of euphony arises) 
he is supported by similar forms in Attic inscriptions. 

¢ What would to-day be called the Classical Writers of 
Greece are chiefly in the writer’s mind. dpyxaios, like the 
Latin priscus, is usually a term of praise (‘ venerable,” 
** ancient and standard,” ‘‘exemplary ”’), though also found 
in a depreciatory sense (“ old-fashioned,” ‘ out-of-date,” 
** back numbers,” ‘‘ the old gang ”’). 
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, > ~ , AA ~ Ww \ > 
yvrnta €K Tihs mpotépas avAdafijs exer, Kat eK 
ZB aA \ , , 
Ths Sevtépas piKos pev dia THY pakpav, mAaTv- 
\ A \ /, F, r / Xr PN ~ \ 
ma S€ dia Tov Awpiopov: rAaréa Aadodou yap 
, € A / ’ A > Wy) 5) fs 
mavra ot Awptets. dudtep ode exwuddovv dwpt- 
> \ a > / c A > \ 
Covres, GAAa mikp@s Hrtixilov: 7» yap “ArtiKn 
yA@oou ouvectpappevov Te exer Kal SypotiKov Kal 
A f 
Tals Tovavtats evTpatreAiats mpémTov. 
~ \ x / »” ~ 
178 Tatra pev 81) mapatexvoroyeicbw ddAws. tdv 
d€ elpnuevwv dvopnatwr Ta Acta ova AnmTéov ws 
yAadupov Te €xovTa. 
/ \ \ > / ‘ / Ww 
179 Diverar 5€ Kal é€k cvvbécews 70 yAadupov: €ore 
piev odv ov pddioy mept Tod TpdmoV Tod ToLodde 
elmetv: o0d€ yap THv mpl eipynral Tu Tepl yAa- 
dupas avv0écews. Kata To dSvuvatov bé spws 
meipatéov A€yew. 
re A \ ” ¢ A ‘ z oA’ 
180 Tdya yap 81) €orat tis 750v7 Kal yapis, éeav 
appolwpev’ ek pétpwv tiv avvOecw 7 drwy 7 
Hutcewv? od pv wate paivecbar atta pétpa ev 
238 vy. TO avverpu@ Tov Aoywr,| add’, ef Siaywpilou Tus 
> a oe \ , / \ € > € ~ 
Kal” €v Exaotrov Kat Siaxpivor, ToTe 8) bh udv 
avtav dwpadota” pétpa ovra. 
Ka én Ys > \ ’ \ 4 / = 
181 av [LETPOELON OE 7), TV AUVT)V TOlNGEL Yap 
AavOavovtws S€ Tor Tapadverar 1) ek THs ToLavTys 
aA i cal ~ 
Hoovys xapis, Kal mActoTov fev TO ToLodTov eldds 
€or, Tapa tots Ilepumatytixots Kal mapa Ida- 
Twve Kal Tapa Bevoddvt. Kai ‘Hpoddtw, taxa 
\ ~ 
de Kal mapa Anpoobéver moAdaxob: OovKvdidys 
pevroe médevye TO eldos. 


1 dpuofouer P, 2 dopdcba P. 
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derives roughness from the first syllable ;* and from 
the second it derives length owing to the long vowel, 
and breadth owing to the Doric form, the Dorians 
being accustomed to broaden all their words.® This 
is the reason why comedies were not written in Doric, 
but in the pungent Attic. For the Attic dialect has 
about it something terse and popular, and so lends 
itself naturally to the witticisms of the stage. 

But this is a mere digression in our treatise. Of 
all the words indicated, the smooth alone must be 
employed as possessing any elegance. 

Elegance may also be produced by composition, 
though it is, to be sure, not easy to describe the pro- 
cess. Yet, although no previous writer has treated 
of elegant composition, I must endeavour to do so to 
the best of my ability. 

Well, a certain charm and grace will perhaps be 
attained if we frame the composition by measures— 
in whole measures or half-measures. The actual 
measures must not, however, force themselves on the 
attention, if the words be read connectedly ; but if 
the sentence is divided and analysed part by part, 
then and only then ought the presence of measures 
to be detected by our own ears. 

Even a general metrical character will produce the 
same effect. The charm of this pleasing device steals 
on us before we are aware. ‘The trait is a favourite 
one with the Peripatetics as well as with Plato, 
Xenophon, and Herodotus ; and it may be found in 
many passages of Demosthenes also. Thucydides, 
on the other hand, shuns it. 


@ j,¢., the first syllable is so formed or moulded (7\dopa) 
as, by the roughness of its four accumulated consonants, to 
suggest thunder: the sound is adapted to the sense. 

> Cf. Theocr. xv. 88 éxxvaicedvre mharerdodowca dwavTa. 
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182 Hapadetypara de avrod Ad Bor Tis dv Toudde, 
ce 
otov ws 6 Atkatapyos: “* ev °EXéda,”’ ont, THS 
"IraXias mpeapirnv 707 THY Hruclav 6 ovTa.”’  TaV 
yap KwAwY apporepav at amoAn Fees [LeTpoeoes TL 
Exovawy, | b70 d€ TOD etpuod Kal Tijs owvadetas KAér- 
TeTau peVv TO [ETPLKOY, 76017) 5° odK orn emreoTt. 
183 [[Adtwv bevToe ev mroMois avT@ TO pvdua 
yradupos eoTw eKTETOILEVyD” Ts, Kal ovre edpav 
exovTe OUTE LKOS' TO eV yap loxvov Kal dewor, 
TO dé pAKos jeyadomperes. aA ofov dAicbw Twi 
Eouke ra K@Aa, Kal ovr" _€UpLeT pos TavraTacw 
oUT GueTpois, olov ev TO repli provarkys Adyw 
? \ mag 66 ~ or 2rNé 6 
emav 7° “ viv 67 €Aéyomerv. 
\ / ce / \ / c. ‘ 
184 Kal wadu, pevupilewv TE KAl YEyavwiLEevos U7TO 
inl > ~ ~ \ , oe a? \ 6 
ths wohs SiateAct tov Biov ddov.” Kat madw, 
“TO pev mp@tov, et Te Oupoees elyev, womep 
oldnpov eudragev.”” oUTWs pev yap yAadupov Kal 
WduKov oadas: ei 8° dvaorpeyas el7rous, cud 
dager Barep aidnpov, = 7 * duarenet oXov Tov 
Btov,” exxets” TOU Aoyou THY xXdpw ev avT@ ro" 
prdua ovaav: od yap 51) é&v TH Sdcavoia, ove? ev 
tais AdEcow. 
185 Kat Tept TOV povotKkay dé dpyavwyv madw 


Xaprevtws TippHogey, ev ois Oy pnow, “ Adpa 57 


cou Neimetar Kata ToAW’” ei yap avactpépas 
elmous “‘ kata moAwW XelmeTar,”’ peBappocapéven 
Pour 


2 cupelas wérrac (va et er supra versum additis) P. 
3 éxrerauévw Victorius: éxrerauévos P. 
© ob?’ EM MET pots C. F. Hermann: otre uérpos P. 
5 érav on Spengel: érdudw P. 
8 é\éyouev Victorius e Plat. : Néyouer P. 
* éxxets Dahl: etéyecs P. 8 7@ ins. Gale. 
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An illustration of such writing may be quoted from 
Dicaearchus, who says: “ At Elia in Italy sojourning, 
an old man now, and stricken in years.” * The close 
of each member has something of a metrical cadence, 
but the fact is disguised through the linking of the 
words in one series ; and great pleasure results. 

Now Plato in many passages owes his elegance 
directly to the rhythm, which is, so to speak, long 
drawn out, but free from either heaviness or lengthi- 
ness, of which the former suits the plain and forcible, 
the latter the elevated style. His members seem 
to glide along and to be neither altogether metrical 
nor unmetrical, as in the passage about music, where 


the words “as we were saying a moment ago’’? 
occur. 
And again: “in warbling and revelling in song 


he passes his life wholly.””.° And once more: 
“should he see any symptom of passion, like steel 
would he temper it.” Thus framed, the sentences 
are manifestly elegant and harmonious. But if you 
invert the order and say “ he would temper it like 
steel” or “ he passes all his life,” you will rob the 
language of its charm, which dwells in the very 
rhythm. Certainly it is not to be found in the 
thought, nor in the choice of words. 

Plato employs a delightful cadence, again, when 
saying with regard to musical instruments “ the 
lyre for you is left, then, in the town.” ¢ Invert the 
order and say “in the town is left for you,” and you 
will be doing what is tantamount to changing the 


@ Dicaearchus, Pragm. 33 Miiller, F.H.@. ii. p. 245: the 
reference may be to Xenophanes. 

> Plat. Rep. ili. 411 a. ° Plat. Rep. ili. 411 a. 

4 Plat. Rep. iii. 411 B. * Plat. Rep. iii. 399 v. 
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~ >? / ee \ > 3 
Tounaers opLovov. TobTo dé Sessa Kal ad Kar 
” 
dypovs Tots TouLeow avpiy€ av Tes etn" TH yap 
exTdoet Kat T@ pacer mavu Xapeevres peplpnrae 
TpoTOV TWa 7TXOV oupuyyos. éatar dé SAAov, Et 
TUS peraovvbets Agyou Kal TOOTO. 
Tlept pev 87) Tod Kara ovvbecow yAagupod em- 
\ 
pawopevov tocatra, ws ev dvakoXots. elpyrat de 
Kal mrepl TOO yapaKThpos Tov yAadupod, év ocols 
Kal ors yiverat. Kkabamep 5€ TO peyadomperet 
TapeKetto Oo wWuypos xYapaKTHp, ov’Tws TH yAa- 
dup@ TapdKerrat Tes SunpaprTnevos. svopdlen* 
de avtov TO Kow® ovo pare Karoly ov. ywouro: 
8 dv kal ovtos & tpiolv, Womep Kal ot AotTol 
TAVTES. 
5) t L € es eae We t eS \ 
Ev dcavola pév, ws 6 eimay ““ Kevraupos éavtov 
¢ 1 a”? ¥ \ cs ~ a > / 
immevwv,’ Kal emt tod BovAevoyévov *AXeEav- 
ry 3 ry , > / > 4 ” 
pov® dpduov aywricacbar ’Odvpmiaow edn Tis 
4 ced /, / ~ ~ \ \ 
outws’ “’AAdEavdpe, Spaue cod THs pNTpPOs TO 
dvopa.” 
> \ > / / 7 4 er e CC. 42 / 
Ev d€ ovopacw ylyvour’ dv ovtws, olov eyeAa 
Tov poder mOUxpoov ” 7) Te yap peTagpopa 9 
Cite 
eyéAa mavy jeTdKevrau ampeT@s, Kal TO ny 
Berov to “ idvypoov”’ 08° év mouppiare Bein av 
Tis axpiB@s owppovar. 7 @s Tus elev, “‘ Ore 
Aemrais® drreavpile mits avpats.”’ epi pev 52) 
THY AeEw ovTws. 
Yv a be \ \ / 2 a 
UvOeous d€ avatratoTiK?) | Kal padvota éeoikvia 


1 gvoudtw Gale: dvoudter P (fort. subaud. 71s). 
* sylpocra edd.: ylverar P. 
3 dreEdvopw Ee 
* &s ris edd. : darts P. 
5 \errais Radermacher: 6é ye rats P. 
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melody. He adds: “ yea, and in the fields for the 
shepherds some manner of pipe shall be.” * By this 
long unbroken clause he has, in a manner, quite 
charmingly imitated the sound of the pipe. This 
will be clear to anyone who changes the arrangement 
of this sentence also. 

With regard to elegance as depending on the 
arrangement of words these observations must suffice, 
the subject being difficult. We have already treated 
of the essential features of the elegant style, and 
have shown where and how it originates. We have 
seen that the frigid style is nearly allied to the 
elevated. In the same way there is a defective style 
perilously near to the elegant; and to this I give 
the current name of “ affected.’ ® This, like all the 
rest, falls under three heads. 

The affectation may reside in the thought, as 
when a writer speaks of “ a Centaur riding himself,” ¢ 
or as when somebody exclaimed on hearing that 
Alexander meant to enter for the races at Olympia, 
“‘ Alexander, race along your own mother’s name!” 4 

It may also be found in the words, as “ smiled the 
dulcet-coloured rose.” ° The metaphor “ smiled ”’ is 
sadly out of place, and not even in verse could the 
compound “ dulcet-coloured ” be employed by any 
man of sound judgement. ‘This is true also of the 
words: “‘the pine was piping low to the gentle 
gales.” ‘—Thus much with respect to diction. 

The structure of clauses is affected when it is 
anapaestic and resembles most nearly such broken 

@ Plat. Rep. iii. 399 vp. 

> ** Mannered,” ‘“‘ precious”’; “ fine writing, 
trop bien.” DSO, aver 

4 Ser. Inc. The name of Alexander’s mother was 
Olympias. 
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an \ re / P. t 

Tois KekAaopevois Kal acéeuvols peTpots, ola 
\ \ / 

pddora 7a Dwrddea’ Oia 1O padaKkwdrepov, 
” \ 

‘oxndras katate Kddvibov,” Kat 


cetwv peAinv IIndrada Seftor Kar’ dpov 
avtt Tod 

celwv Undtada pedinv Kata deEvov Oe 
omrota yap [eTapeoppwueva EOLKEV O arixos, 


@oTep ot pudevopevor e€ appevey jretaBarew els 
OnAclas. Toodde pev Kal mept KaxolyAlas. 


IV 


"Ent S€ tot loyvod XapaxrApos Exoyrer® av 
Kal mpdypara tows Twa. pucpa Kal TO XapaKrnpe 
mpoahopa, oiov TO rape, Avoia, oixidtov €OTL 
peor SurAoby, ica €xov® Ta avw Tots KaTw.” THY 
de A€Ew clvar macav ypr Kuplav Kal ovv7jOn- 
puKpoTepov yap TO ovrnbearepov mdvTwv, TO de 
aavvnbes Kal jeeTevpveypLevov jteyaAorperes. 

Kat pndé di7Aa ovepara Teva Tod yap evav- 
Tlov XapakThpos Kal Tadra, unde py meTOUnpEva, 
pnd’ daa aAda peyadompémerav rovet, pudAvora dé 
aadH xp7 THY AcEw etvar. TO d5é cadés ev TAELoowW. 

IIpa@ra prev ev tots Kuplots, émerta ev Tots auv- 

ly 


Swrddea Victorius: cduatra P. 
2 éyomev Victorius: éxe? wey P. 3 wv P. 


® Sotad. Fragm. Sotades wrote verses at Alexandria 
about 280 t.c., and was given to inversions and affected 
rhythms. 

®’ Hom. Jl. xxii. 133. 
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and undignified measures as are particularly the 
Sotadean, with their effeminate gait. Examples 
are: “having dried in the sun, cover up ”’ ; * and 


Upswinging the ash-beam Pelian his rightward shoulder 
above 


in place of 
Swinging the Pelian ash-beam over his rightward shoulder.” 


The line seems transmuted, as it were, like those who 
(so the fables tell us) are changed from males to 
females——So much for the subject of affectation. 


IV 


In the case of the plain style, we can no doubt 
point to subject matter which is homely and appro- 
priate to the style itself: as the passage in Lysias, 
“T have a cottage with two stories, the one above 
corresponding exactly to that below.” © The diction 
throughout should be current and familiar. The 
more familiar an expression is the homelier it is, 
while the unusual and metaphorical is elevated. 

Compound words should not be admitted (since 
they are appropriate to the opposite variety of style), 
nor yet newly-coined words, nor any other words 
which contribute to elevation. Above all, the style 
should be lucid. Now lucidity involves a number of 
things. 

First of all it involves the employment of current 
words, and next of words bound together. Writing 


¢ Lysias, On the Death of Eratosthenes, § 9. The whole 
narrative, of which a few words only are quoted, seems to be 
meant. 
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SeSeudvois. 70 b€ aavvdetov Kat dradcAvjevov ddov 
doages mav ddndos yap 7 éxdotov KwAov apx7 
Sia THY Avow, Horep Ta ‘HpakdAeirov: Kat yap 
Tatra oKoTewa Tole TO TrAciaToV 7) Avats. 

"Evaydvios pev obv tows paddov 7 diadeAvpevn 
AeEts, 9 8? adr?) Kal broKpitiKT) KaAetrat> KuveEt 

= 7) peTeKy 

\ ¢ / ¢€ / A A /, ¢ > / 
yap wmoKpiow 7 Avots. ypadiK7 de A€Ets 7 edava- 
yvwotos. avty 8 éativ 7) ovvnpTnuévn Kat olov 
jopadiopern Tots avvdécpors. Oia TobTo b€ Kal 
Mévavdpov droKpivovtar AcAvpevoy ev tots mAel- 
atos, DiArjpwova d€ avaywucKovow. 

¢ Nvee Ae ae © , , > 

Or dé droxpitiKor’ 7 Avot, Tapadevypa ey- 
Kelo0w Td0d«, 


edefduny, eTuKTov, extpédw, dire. 


A A / > 4 \ A A , 
ottws yap AeAvpévoy avayKdcer Kal Tov pr) Oé- 
i, A 
Aovta brroKpivecbar Sia THv AVow: et Sé avvdyoas 
» LIN \ 
elmous, “ ede€dunv Kal eTLKTOV Kal éxTpédw,”” 
\ 2 a cal 
TOAAnY amdbevav® tots avvdéapots ovveuBarets.® 
mavu d€ TO amallés avuToKpiTov. 
AD de A AAA 6 / 3 Fr ec 
ott de Kat aAAa Gewprpuata b7oKpiTiKa, olov 
\ © A ~ BEd / em 5 e / ¢ / 
kat 6 mapa TO Kupimider’ “Iwv 6 ré€a aprdalwy 
\ A , > ~ ~ Re 
Kal T@ KUKVM ameA@v TH Opviht, amomarobvTt 
\ ~ > / \ 
Kata TOV ayaAudtwr: Kal yap KUWHoELs TOAAdS 
7, ~ a < > 
TAapeXeL TH UTOKpITH O emt Ta TOka Spdpos Kal 1 
\ \ >7 > / ~ 
mpos Tov a€pa avaBreyus Tod mpoowmov diadeyo- 
1 broxpirexdv edd.: varoxpitixdv P. 
2 Fort. drdéecay dua; cf. § 268 fin. 
3 cuveuBarels NOS: cuuBarets P: éuBadrecs Finckh. 
4 Evipurldec (sic) P; ef. Deve (bis), § 155. 5 lay 


2 Cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 5. 
> Cf. Arist. Rhet. iii. 5, 12. 
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which is wholly disjointed and unconnected is entirely 
lacking in clearness. For it is impossible to discern 
the beginning of each member owing to the loose- 
ness of the structure. This is illustrated by the 
writings of Heracleitus,? the obscurity of which is due 
mainly to their loose structure. 

No doubt the disjointed style lends itself better to 
debate. Itlikewise bearsthename of ‘‘histrionic,” since 
a broken structure stimulates acting and delivery. 
On the other hand, the best “ literary ’’® style is 
that which is pleasant to read ; and this is the style 
which is compacted and (as it were) consolidated 
by the conjunctions. This is the reason why, while 
Menander (whose style is for the most part broken) 
is popular with the actor, Philemon is the reader’s 
favourite. 

To show that the broken style suits the stage, take 
the following line as an instance : 


Thee I received, I bare, I nurse, O dear one.° 


Thus disjointed, the words will of themselves force 
a man to be dramatic even in his own despite. But 
if you employ conjunctions and say “ I received and 
bare and nurse,” you will at the same time make 
the line quite lifeless. And what is unemotional is 
essentially undramatic. 

Other aspects of the actor’s art deserve attention. 
Take, for instance, the case of Ion in Euripides, who 
seizes his bow and threatens the swan which is letting 
fall its droppings upon the statues. Many oppor- 
tunities of movement are offered to the actor by 
Ion’s rush for his bow and arrows, by his face up- 

¢ Menander, Fragm. 230; Meineke, iv. pp. 284, 285. 


4 Eurip. Jon 161 seqgg. Ion, the acolyte in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, is the young Samuel of Greek literature. 
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pevov TO KUKVO, Kal 7 Aon aca Siapoppurats 

\ 
mpos Tov DrroKpuryy TeTPOUn LEV). aAN od TreEpt 
bmoKpiaews mpty Ta voV oO Aoyos. 

196 Devyerw d€ 7) oadns ypad) Kal Tas audiBorlas, 
axnpate de xp7o8e TH emravaAdnpber kahovpevy. 
emravddrrpis dé éore ovvdeopov exupopa Tob adrob 
év tots bia praxpod éemidepopévors Adyots, olov 
COne? \ ” \ € \ f 

doa pev erpage Didizos, Kal ws TIv OpdKnv 

/ \ 7 / e \ ‘ 

Kateotpepato, Kal Xeppovyncoy cider, kat Bulav- 

> / et) / | > / 

tuov emoAudpKycev, Kal “AudizoAw ovdK amebwKev, 

Tatra pev mapahetibe. fies oxebov yap Oo pev ovy- 

deopos emrevex Gels dvepvnoev meas THs mpolécews, 

Kal ameKaTéaTHGEV ETL TIP apxny. 

iy, , Uadyvetas dé evexev | Kal diAoy7TEov moAAakts* 

, 7Ovov yap Tews TO ouvTop.ciTepov 7) cadéorepov* ° 
Ws yap of mapatpéyovtes mapopavTar eviore, 
ovtws Kal 17 AEs mapaKoveTar dia TO TAYos. 

198 Devyew Sé Kal Tas TAaytoTyTas* Kal yap TobTO 
> / 3 i ¢ rd / a 
aoadges,® wamep 7 Didiatov Adis. auvTopwTepov 
d€ mapdderypna mAayias AdEews Kal da TobTO 
acagots To mapa* Bevod@vtt, olov “Kat ore TpLy- 

” r / > J / > f 5 
pets YKovev TrepimAcovaas am’ “lwvias ets KiAtkiav 
Tduov éyovta tas Aakedaipoviwy Kat adtob 
Kvpov.”’ todto yap e& edieias péev dé ws 

1 repirteivw P. 
2) cadéstepov edd.: ws cadécrepoy P: fort. &s idem 


valet ac guam (cum gradu comparativo). 
3 dcagpds P. 470 mapa P. 5 ouxeNayv P. 


197 
23: 


* The fashioning of the whole scene to help the actor’s 
“business ”’ is meant. The writer of ae aoe is much 


interested in the art of acting (cf. §§ 58, 159, 193, 194, 
226), and sees that eee “had studied carefully such 
dramatic ‘‘ effects ”’ “fetch ’? an audience. 
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turned to the sky as he talks to the swan, and by the 
rest of the detail * contrived to aid the actor. Still, 
the subject of stage-craft is not at present before us. 

Clear writing should also shun ambiguities and 
make use of the figure termed “ epanalepsis.”’ ® 
“ Epanalepsis ”’ is the repetition of the same particle 
in the course of a lengthy sentence ; as “ all Philip’s 
acts indeed—how he subjugated Thrace, and seized 
the Chersonese, and besieged Byzantium, and 
neglected to restore Amphipolis,—these things, 
indeed, I shall pass over.” ° It may be said that 
the repetition of the particle “ indeed’ reminds us 
of the prelude and sets us again at the beginning of 
the sentence. 

For the sake of clearness the same word must often 
be used twice. Excessive terseness may give greater 
pleasure, but it fails in clearness. For as men who 
race past us are sometimes indistinctly seen, so also 
the meaning of a sentence may, owing to its hurried 
movement, be only imperfectly caught. 

The use of dependent cases must also be avoided, 
since this leads to obscurity, as Philistus’s ? style 
shows. A short example of clearness sacrificed to 
dependent constructions (in the accusative case) is 
to be found in Xenophon: “ He was informed that 
triremes belonging to the Lacedaemonians and to 
Cyrus himself were coasting round with Tamos on 
board from Ionia to Cilicia.” ’ This sentence might 
be written in a straightforward construction with 

> Lit. ‘‘a taking-up-again”’; the reswmptive repetition 
of a word. 

€ Ser. Inc. ; cf. Demosth. Or. x1. 1. 

4 For Philistus cf. Roberts’s editions of Longinus on the 
Sublime, p. 237, and Dionysius’ Three Literary Letters, p. 174. 

¢ Xen. Anab. 1. 2. 21. 
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A > | 
Aéyouto: ““ rpunpets TpocedoK@VTO €ts KiAckiav 
\ \ / " 
moral pev Adkawvar, todAat b€ Ilepaides, Kupw 
al ~ / wy” > > > 
vavrnynbeicar én’ abtt@ to’tw. émdeov 8 am 
A > fe / 
"Iwvias: vadtapyos 8 adrats® emeotares Tapos 
> / ww 
Alydrrios.”” pakpotepov ev odTws® eyéveTo Lows. 
cadéatepov dé. 
~ ~ ~ > / 
Kat oAws tH voit tafe TOV ovopaTwr 
> a > 
xpnotéov, ws 70 “"Emidapvos eater mods &v 
~ / »”? ~ 
SeEta e€omAdovte eis Tov “Idvov® KdATov’’* mpa@Tov 
a , 1 4 
bev yap @vdpacrar TO Tepi od, SevTEpov SE O 
~ la > oe / \ \ a > ~ 
TobTo €oTw, Ort TOA, Kal Ta aAAa edeEts. 
> e A 
Tiyvoiro pev odv dv Kal To éumadw, ws TO 
/, 
“"Kote modus *Edvpn.” od yap mavty® tavtnv 
a > 
Soxyidlopev tiv tag, ovdé thy €éTépay arro- 
A A 
doxyidloper, Kaba exrTiBeueba provov TO puarkov 
3 a 
eldos THs Ta€ews. 
°-E be ~ / ” > A ~ > febal 
v d€ Tots Sinyjpwacw row amo THs oplAs 
2 tA “eo / / > ¥ a” a > \ ~ 
apKTEoV, Exidapves éore mots,” 1 amo THs 
~ / 
aitvatiKhs, ws TO “‘ Néyerar "Eidapvov tiv 70- 
”? € \ ” / > z 4 
Aw.” at d€ Gra ardcets doddedy twa Tap- 
eEovor kat Bdcavoy T@ te’ A€yovte abt@ kal TH 
aKovovtt. 
- \ \ >? ~ > , \ 
Hewpaobar dé fut) eis pefjkos exretvew Tas Tept- 
2. cee \ > ~ 2 > / ” 
aywyas: “60 yap “AxeA@os péwv ex Ilivdou édpous 


1 gixerlay P, 2 airois P. 3 otros P. 
* guoixh Victorius: pioe Kal P. 5 twvioy P, 
8 cav7l P. 7 ro Te P. 


* Viz. in the plain style; its opposite, the elevated style, 
will favour an artificial, inverted, order. 


> Thucyd. i. 24. ¢ Hom. Jl. vi. 152. 
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nominatives somewhat as follows: “ In Cilicia there 
were expected many Lacedaemonian, and many 
Persian ships, the latter built for Cyrus with this 
very purpose. They were sailing from Ionia, and 
the admiral in command of them was the Egyptian 
Tamos.” The sentence would thus no doubt have 
been longer : it would also have been clearer. 

In general, the natural order of the words should 
be followed,* as in the sentence ‘‘ Epidamnus is a 
town on your right hand as you sail into the Ionian 
gulf.” ® First of all is mentioned the subject, which 
is then defined to be a town, and next come the other 
words in due succession. 

Of course the order might be reversed, as in the 
words “There is a town Ephyra.’’* We do not 
absolutely approve the one order nor condemn the 
other, when simply setting forth the natural method 
of arranging the words. 

In narrative passages we should begin with the 
nominative case, as in “ Epidamnus is a city ”’ ; or 
with the accusative, as in “it is said that the 
city Epidamnus ....”’ The other cases will cause 
obscurity and will put both speaker and hearer on 
tenterhooks.4 

An attempt must be made to keep amplifications ¢ 
within due bounds. ‘Take this sentence: “ For the 
Achelous flowing from Mount Pindus, near the 


4 'Erldapvos is quite clear however early it comes, and so 
is ’Exléauvov with the infinitive in indirect discourse; but 
put Emdduvov or ’Eriddpyvy at the beginning of a sentence, 
and you will keep yourself and your readers on the rack of 
grammatical uncertainty till construction and meaning are 
made clear. 

@ je. the subsidiary clauses which contribute to the 
rondeur of an elaborate period. 
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avwbev pev mapa LTpatov 7oAw" emt Adacoav 
dveEeraw:”” GAA’ avrotey dmroArjyew Kal dvarravew 
TOV dxovovra ottws* “6 yap p “AxeA@os pet peev eK 
Ilivdou ¢ Opous, eferow | d€ els OdAacoav™’ mond yap 
ovTws capéorepor, @omep av at moANa onpeta 
exovoat odol Kal ToA\as dvarravaas: TYEHOt yap 
Ta onpeta Eouxer, 7) de aonpetwros® Kal [LOVoELons, 
Kav puKpa 9, adyAos doxet. 

203 = ITepi per 87) cadvetas Tooatra, as: oAtya ex 
TOMY, Kal padiota ev Tots laxvots adrH Adyous 
xXpnateov. 

204 Devyew dé ev TH ovrécer Tob yYapaKTHpos 
TOUTOU Tp@Tov ev Ta UK TOV KwWAWY? Leyado- 
Tpemes ‘yap may PAKOS, Homep Kal ext TOV 
[jpwixar*] peer. pwv TO efdueTpov Tpwikov Leva 
Kadeirar vo peyéfous Kal TpeTrov Tpwow,? 7 
Kapmdia d€ cvvéstadrat els TO TpiweTpov n véa. 

205 Ta TroM\a ovv KadAous TPYLeT pots xpnoopucba 
Kal evloTe KOLpLaoW, WaoTep oO pev TlAarwy ont, 
“KatéBnv xOes eis Tlewpard pera TAadcwvos’’: 
muKval yap at avamavAa Kal amobéces. Ail- 
oxins b€ “exabjpcba perv,” dno, “ ént trav 

1 orparov wddw P. 
Ber umtoras Pe 3 Hpwikdv secl. Spengel. 


dv (e dittographia natum) seclusi. 
5 Hpwow edd.: jnpwwy P. 


® Thucyd. ii. 102. Cf. § 45 supra, where the sentence is 
quoted more fully. 

> Lit. “ uniform,” monotonous.’ 

¢ The elevated, elegant, and aoe styles make, in the 
pursuit of their special qualities, some sacrifice of that 
cardinal virtue of clearness which Aristotle (Rhet. iii. 2) 
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inland city Stratus, discharges itself into the sea.’’4 
We ought to break off at once and give the hearer 
a pause thus: “ For the Achelous flows from Mount 
Pindus, and discharges itself into the sea.’ This is 
far clearer than the other. It is with sentences as 
with roads. Some roads have many resting-places 
and many signposts; and the signposts may be 
compared to guides. But a dreary ® road with never 
a signpost seems hard to track, however short it 
may be. 

These are a few remarks, where much could be 
said, on the subject of clearness. Clearness must be 
practised most of all in the plain style.° 

Long members must be particularly avoided in 
composition? of this type. Length always tends to 
elevation. Thus, among metres, the hexameter is 
called “ heroic ’’ owing to its amplitude which fits it 
for heroes’; the New Comedy, on the other hand, 
is confined within the trimeter. 

Accordingly we shall for the most part employ 
trimeter members and sometimes phrases, as when 
Plato says, “ I went down yesterday to the Peiraeus 
together with Glaucon.”*’ Here the rests and 
cadences come close together. So with a sentence 
of Aeschines: ‘‘ We sat upon the benches in the 


places first in his definition of diction. The plain style 
should, en revanche, seek and ensue a perfect clarity. 

4 Viz. ** sentence-structure,”’ here and elsewhere. Writing 
may be made obscure not only by terseness, but by long, 
rambling sentences (cf. Arist. het. iii. 12). 

OO i 


! Plat. Rep. i. 1 init. Demetrius seems to suggest that 
the reader will pause slightly after x0és, Hepasd, and 
TAavcwvos. The “three measures” are the free ones of 
prose, not the stricter ones of verse. 
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Odxwv ev Avkeiw, ob ot abdobéras Tov ayava 
dvatiAéacw.”’ 

206 “Exerw 6é Kal copay aodadq TOV kadhov 7. 
TEAn Kal Baow, ws Ta elpnueva at yap KATO TH 
teAevrata exrdoets peyadompemrets, os 7a Wov- 
Kvdidov, “AxeA@os ToTaLos pewy eK Il wvdov 
dpovs” Kal Ta efis- 

207 WDeveréov otv Kal Tas TOV paKpav orotxelav 
ouumAn€ers ev TH yapakThpe TovTw Kal TOV Oe- 
hOdyywv: dyKnpov yap aca exTacis. Kal el mou 

aor. Bpayéa auyKpovatéov | Bpaxyéow, ws “ mdvrTa pev 
Ta vea KaAd coT ts 7) Bpaxéa paxpois, ws “ né- 
dtos,”* 7) auds® yé mws dia Bpaxewv*: Kat dAws 
enpaiverat' evatappovntos 6 6 TowobTos TpoTros THS 
AdEews Kal iSwwrikos, Kam atvra® tadra memon- 
pLévos. 

208 WDevyérw 87) Kal Ta onerwdn oynpata’ Trav 
yap Td Tapaonuov daovvnfes Kat odK idiwTiKoV. 
Thy dé evdpyevav Kal TO mAavov pardiora 6 yapa- 
KTp obtos emdé€eTat. mepl evapyelas otv Kal 
mept muBavdTntos AeKTEéov. 

209 IIpa@rov dé wept evapyelas: yiverar 5° 7) evapyeva 
mpa@ta ev e& axptiBoroyias Kal tod mapadelrew 
pndev pd exTéuvew, olov “as 8 67 arvip 
oxeTNYOS ” Kal maoa avrn 7 TrapaBoAy: 70 yap 
evapyes Exel €k Tob mavTa eipjoba ta oup- 
Batvovra, Kat p17) mapadcAcipOau pndev. 

1 yédcos Victorius: #d00s P. 

24 wis Finckh: 4\\ws P. 


3 Boayéws P. * éupalverat Victorius: éudalvecda P. 
5 kal avira P: xan’ ard dedi (cf. § 272), 
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Lyceum, where the stewards of the games order 
the contests.” ¢ 

In the plain style the members should end with 
precision, and rest on a sure foundation, as in the 
examples just quoted. Prolonged endings belong 
rather to the elevated style, as in the words of 
Thucydides: “the river Achelous flowing from 
Mount Pindus,”’ etc.? 

In this style we must also shun the concurrence of 
long vowel-sounds and of diphthongs, since lengthen- 
ing invariably suggests elaboration. If concurrence 
be admitted, let it be of short letters with short (as 
in “wdvTa pev ta véa kala éotw”*)$ or of short 
with long (as in “ the orb of day: 7éAvos”’); or of 
short vowels in some shape or form. In general, 
this variety of style has an unimpressive and every- 
day effect, being in fact fashioned with that very 
end in view. 

Peculiar figures should also be avoided, since all 
eccentricity is unfamiliar and extraordinary. As, 
however, the plain style will welcome vivid repre- 
sentation and persuasiveness in an especial degree, 
we must next speak of these two qualities. 

We shall treat first of vividness, which arises from 
an exact narration overlooking no detail and cutting 
out nothing. An instance is the Homeric simile 
which begins ““ As when a man draws off water by 
a runnel.”*% The comparison owes its vividness to 
the fact that all the things that happen are men- 
tioned and nothing is omitted. 


@ Aeschines Socr. Fragm. 

> Cf. §§ 45, 202. CE Ciasnl Oe 

4 Hom. JI. xxi. 257, with the five following lines. A well- 
chosen illustration. 
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Kat 4 immoSpopia b€ 4 emi Harpdxdw, ev ois 
Aeyet, 
nvon 8 EdprAowo petadppevov, 
Kal 
aiet yap Sidpov' emByoopevorow etkrnv. 
mavTa TatTa evapyh eoTw eK Tob pindev Trapa- 
AcrcipBac TOV TE ovupBawovrav Kat oupBdvrov. 

"Qoate Todas Kal 77 Siwoyta evapyevav Trovet 
aMov, 3) TO amagé Aéyew, aomep To “od 8 
avrov Kat Cara édeyes KaKOs, Kal viv amofavovra 
ypaders KAKOS. ‘3 bls yap Keluevov TO “ KaK@s”’ 
evapyeorepav onatver TV Praodnpiav. 

"Orep 5€ TO Krycia eyKadodow ws adoreaxo- 
Tépw 61a Tas SdtAoyias, moAAaxyH pev iaws ey- 
Kadodaw opbads, mod\Aaxyn dé odK aicbdvovTar THs 
evapyelas Tob avopds: Tiferar yap tatTo da TO 
modAdKis Trovety eupaow mAelova. 

Ofa 7a Todde, “ Urpuayyatos® TUS, ap M78os, 
yovatka Laxida kataBahav azo TOU im7ov" pd= 
Xovrat yap 51) at yuvatkes év XdKats damep at 
’Aualoves: Oeacduevos 81) Tv Lakida edmpeH 
Kal wpatav peOjKev amocwleabar. peta S€ TobTO 
oT7ovdav yevoevwr, epactels tis yuvaiKos am- 
eTUyXavev’ Ed€O0KTO Lev AVT@ amTroKapTepeiv’ ypadhet 

1 Si¢pov Homerus: didpw P. 


2 Srpvayyatos Finckh: o7pudyduos P. 


S Hom. le xxie STO 
alel yap didpov ériBnoonévocw eétxrny, 
mvoy 8 Hupjdow peradpevoy etipée 7’ Suw 
Oépuer’* ém’ a’t@ yap Kepadds karabdvre werésOnv. 
> Cf. § 26. 
¢ Ctesias, the historian of Persia and contemporary of 
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Another example is the horse-race in honour of 
Patroclus, as described by Homer : 

For ever they seemed as though they would mount the 
chariot-floor 

Of Eumelus, and hot on his back did the breath of their 
nostrils pour, 

And his shoulders broad, for their heads overhung him as 
onward they flew. 

The entire description is vivid owing to the fact that 

no detail which usually occurs and then occurred is 

omitted. 

From this it follows that repetition often gives the 
effect of vividness more than a single statement ; 
as “You are the man who, when he was alive, 
spoke to his discredit, and now that he js dead write 
to his discredit.” ® The repeated use of the words 
“to his discredit’ adds to the vividness of the 
invective. 

The charge of garrulity often brought against 
Ctesias ° on the ground of his repetitions can perhaps 
in many passages be established, but in many 
instances it is his critics who fail to appreciate the 
writer’s vividness. The same word is repeated 
because this often makes a greater impression. 

Here is an example: “ Stryangaeus, a Median 
man, having unhorsed a Sacian woman (for the 
women of the Sacae join in battle like Amazons), 
was struck with the youth and beauty of the Sacian 
and allowed her to escape. Afterwards, when peace 
was declared, he became enamoured of her and 
failed in his suit. He resolved to starve himself to 
Xenophon, was by profession a doctor of medicine. Like 
Hippocrates himself, he had, as a writer, been little influenced 
by the rhetoric of the schools. But, as § 216 shows, he knew 
the heart’s still rhetoric. 
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be mporepov emuatoAry Th yuvauet pepdopevos 
TOLAVOE® “Eyo ev ae €owoa, Kal od pev Ov Eepe 
eawOns eye de dia o€ atwAdpnv.” 

"Evrab6a emrUTuin ever av lows Tes Bpaxy- 
Adyos oldjLevos clvat, ore is eTeOn mpos ovdev 70 
4 eowoa ” Kat “dv ewe eowbns.” tadrov yap 
onpaiver dpuporepa. dW et apéhots _Odrepov, 
cuvadhaipyoers Kal TI eva pyevav Kal TO eK THIS 
evapyelas mda0os. Kal 7d eémipepdpevov dé, TO 
“dmwddopnv”” avtt tod “ amoAAvpa,”’ evapyé- 
oTepov avTh TH avvteAcia eati: TO yap 87) yeyovos 
dewdtepov Tod wéAAovTos 7) ywopevou ETL. 

Kai GAws d€ 6 rountijs obTos (mownTHY ‘yap 
avrov Karoin TLS elkoTWs) evapyelas Snucoupyds 
€orw ev TH Ypaen oupTaon. 

tov Kal év Tots Towotade: det Ta yevoueva! ovK 
eds A€yew, Str eyéveto, GAAAG KaTa pUKpor, 
Kpeuv@vra TOV aKpoaray Kal dvayKalovTa ouv- 
aywvidy. TooTo 6 Krnotas ev TH ayyerta TH mept 
Kupov tefve@tos tovet. ehOav yap o dyye os 
ovK edOds A€yet OTL ameBavev Kdpos Tapa TV 
[apvodrw: ToUTO ‘yap 2 Acyouevn azo UKv- 
Oav pijots €oTUW’ ara _mpatov pev nyyetArev, OTe 
viKd, 9 Se yon Kal jhywriacer? pera | S€ TobTO 


1 yevoueva edd.: ywdueva P. 


° Ctesias, Fragmm. 20, 21 (Ctesiae Persica, ed. J. Gilmore). 

> In modern times the words ottws pidos éobOn Kal odk 
amwrero at the end of Plato’s Republic (621 8) have been 
rendered ‘“‘In this way the myth was preserved,” rather 
than ‘twas preserved and did not perish.’ Dr. Postgate 
(Translation and Translations, p. 24) rightly holds that 
the italicized words should in some form be retained; he 
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death. But first he wrote a letter upbraiding the 
woman thus: “I saved you, ay, you were saved 
through me; and now I have perished through 
you. °¢ 

Here a critic who prided himself on his brevity 
might say that there is a useless repetition in ‘I 
saved you ”’ and “ you were saved through me,” the 
two statements conveying the same idea.” Butif you 
take away one of the two, you will also take away 
the vividness and the emotional effect of vividness. 
Furthermore, the expression which follows (‘‘ I have 
perished ” in place of “ I perish ’’) is more vivid just 
because the past tense is used. There is something 
more striking in the suggestion that all is over, than 
in the intimation that it is about to happen or is 
still happening. 

Altogether this poet (for a poet Ctesias may well 
be called) is an artist in vividness throughout his 
writings. 

An example may be added here. When a mis- 
fortune has happened, we should not state the fact 
at once, but unfold it gradually, thus keeping the 
reader in suspense and forcing him to share our 
distress. This is what Ctesias does when the tidings 
come of Cyrus’s® death. The messenger, out of 
consideration for Parysatis,’ does not immediately 
on his arrival announce that Cyrus is dead, for such 
a proceeding would be (to use the common expres- 
sion) a brutal one. First of all he reports the victory 
of Cyrus. Parysatis is all joy and excitement. Then 


suggests ‘‘ was saved from perishing.’’ Vividness must not 
be sacrificed to brevity, important as that is. 

¢ Cyrus the Younger, who fell at the battle of Cunaxa in 
401 B.c., as described by Xenophon in the Anabasis, i. 8). 

4 The Persian Queen-mother. 
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€pwra, Bacrreds Sé m@s mpdtre; 6 Se nédevyé 
pyoe Kal 1 brohaBotoa: Tusoadépras yap avT@ 
TOUTWY aittos Kal mdAw émavepwra: Képos be 
mod viv; 6 S€ dyyedAos apeiBerar: evba xen Tovs 
dyabods avopas avAilecbar. Kara pukpov Kal 
Kara. Bpaxd mpotcv ports, TO on) Acyopevor, 
atréppntev adbro, para 79K@s Kal evapyOs TOV TE 
ayyeXov eudefvas dovatws ayyedobvra THY oup- 
popav, Kal TV puntépa eis aywriav euBadrdv Kat 
TOV GkOUOVTA. 
, \ \ > ~ \ / cal 
217 Twera: dé Kat é€k tod Ta TAPETIOMEVA TOLS 
e ~ > / 
mpaypace A€yew evapyeta, olov ws emt Tod aypot- 
wv my” 
Kou Badilovtos edn tis, OTe “‘ mpdcwleyv yKovaTO 
~ ~ ~ € > \ 
avtod THv TodGY 6 KTUTOS TpoaLdVTOS,”’ ws oddE 
’ > > ar / \ A 
Badilovros, add’ oidv ye AaKrilovros THY yiv. 
oy A / 
218 “Omep dé 6 IXatwv dno ent rod “Immoxpa- 
oo fa] / 15 a \y “8 \ € = 
tous, “ epvOpiacas [15n TH vuKTi'], 7dn yap um 


1 4d TH vuxrt seclusit Schneider. 


* Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Persia and elder brother 
of Cyrus. Xenophon tells us that, in the battle, Cyrus 
rushed upon the king, crying ‘‘I see the man,” and struck 
him on the breast, wounding him through his corselet, ‘‘ as 
Ctesias the physician says, who claims to have healed the 
wound himself.” 

> Cf. King David’ s repeated inquiry ‘‘ Is the young man 
Absalom safe?” in the Second Book of Samuel, xviii. 29, 

32, when Ahimaaz and Cushi break the news of Absalom’s 
death. In the same passage there is a beautiful example of 
what Demetrius would call dXoyia: “ And the king was 
much moyed, and went up to the chamber over the | gate, 
and wept: and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absalom, 
my son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

¢ Lit., “‘ where brave (good) men should bivouaec.” In 
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she asks, “ And the king—how fares he?” The 
reply is, ‘“ He is fled.” She rejoins: ‘‘ Yes, this he 
owes to Tissaphernes.”” And she asks further, “ But 
Cyrus—where is he now?” The messenger 
rejoins, “In the bivouac of the brave.’’* Thus 
warily does Ctesias advance little by little, step by 
step, till at last he “ breaks the news,” as the phrase 
goes, and indicates, very naturally and vividly, the 
messenger’s reluctance to announce the calamity, 
while he himself causes the reader to join in the 
mother’s grief.¢ 

Vividness may also be produced by mentioning 
the accompanying circumstances of any action. It 
was, for instance, once said of a countryman’s walk 
that “ the noise of his feet had been heard from afar 
as he approached,’’* the suggestion being that he 
was not walking at all, but stamping the ground, so 
to say.’ 

Plato also has an example when he is describing 
the youth Hippocrates: ‘‘ He was blushing, for the 


America and Europe we cannot but recall, after a world- 
wide war, the concluding line in Theodore O’Hara’s well- 
known quatrain : 


“On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


@ Ctesias, Mragm. 36 (ed. Gilmore). 

“Ser ine: 

¢ A still more vivid description of noise (made not by 
two feet, but by many hungry mouths) is to be found in 
Tennyson’s description of the meal taken by the lusty 
spearmen of the huge Earl Doorm: “ And none spake 
word, but all sat down at once, | And ate with tumult in the 
naked hall, | Feeding like horses when you hear them feed ” 
(Geraint and Enid). 
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épnvev Ti pepas, Wate karagavi} avrov yevéobat,”’ 
ore prev evapyéorarov €oTl, TavTl O7pov: 7) 5 
evdpyeca yéeyovey eK THS ppovribos Tis mept Tov 
dyov Kal Too dropynpovedoat, Ott vUKTWP TPOS 
atvtov elonAGev 6 ‘Immoxparns. 

219 Kaxofwvia 5é¢ moAAdKis, ws TO “ KOmT’, ek 0 
eynegados,”’ Kat “zoAAa & dvavra, KatavTa + 
jeptunrau (yap TH Kaxopuvia Thy avwpadiav: 
maoa oe ptenors evapyés Tt EXEL. 

220 at TO. TeTFOLnpLeva d€ dvopata evdpyevay Trove’ 
dua TO KaTa peunow eFevijvex fan, wamep. TO “ da- 
mrovTes. el d€ ‘ mlwovtes”” elmev, ovT” euyuetro 
mivovtas Tovs KUVas, OTE evapyeta av Tis eyiveTo. 
Kat TO ““ yAdoonor’’ d€ TH AdmTovtes Tpockel- 
prevov ett evapyéotepov moet Tov Adyov. Kal Trepl 
evapyeias pev ws ev TUTw elmetv Tooabra. 

221 To méavov S€ ev dvotv, &v te TO cadet Kat 
avvyfer- TO yap aoadés Kal aovvnfes amifavor: 
A€Ew te ody od Ty TeEpiTTiVy ovde brépoyKov diw- 


dore Plat.: els 7d P (sed ware recte § 225). 


2 Plat. Protag. 312 a. Three things are here made clear 
in a single short sentence: (1) he was blushing; (2) day 
was dawning; (3) he was detected. 

> Hom. Odyss. ix. 289: 


aby dé dUw uapyas &s Te cKUaKaS Tori yal 
xémr’* ék 8 éyxépanros xapuddis pée, Sede dé yatar. 
¢ Hom. Jl, xxiii. 116: 


moa 8 dvavta Kdtavta mapavTd Te Sdxped 7’ HAOor. 


4 As in “ Proputty, proputty, proputty—canter an’ canter 
awaiiy ” (Tennyson) ; “I galloped, Dirck galloped, we 
galloped all three ” (Brow ning). 
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first glimmer of dawn now came to betray him.” 
The extreme vividness of this description is clear to 
everybody. It is the result of the care shown in 
the story, and of keeping in mind that it was night 
when Hippocrates visited Socrates. 


Cacophony (harshness of sound) is often vivid, as 
in the lines : 


And together laid hold on twain, and dashed them against 
the ground 


Like whelps: down gushed the brain, and bespattered the 
rock-floor round.? 


Or, 


And upward and downward and thwartward and slantward 
they tramped evermore.’ 


Homer intends the cacophony to suggest the broken 
ground, all imitation having an element of vividness.? 

Onomatopoeie words produce a vivid effect, be- 
cause their formation is imitative. The participle 
“lapping ”’ is an instance in point.’ If Homer had 
said “ drinking,” he would not have imitated the 
sound of dogs drinking, nor would there have been 
any vividness. The word “tongues” (yAwooyo1) 
added to the word “ lapping ’’ makes the narrative 
still more vivid.—But on the subject of vividness this 
outline sketch must suffice. 

The power of convincing depends on two things, 
lucidity and naturalness. In other words, what is 
not lucid nor natural is not convincing Accordingly 
exuberant and inflated language must not be sought 


¢ Hom. Jl. xvi. 161: 


AaWovres yAWooyow dparpjow pédav Vowp. 
Cf. § 94. 
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/ a > / ya > , PS) a 
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A ~ \ ~ > ~ 
wakpnyopeiv, aAN’ eva Katadureiv Kal TH akpoath 
~ \ \ \ 
auvievat, Kal Aoyilecbar €€ avTod: auveis yap TO 
> \ ¢ \ ~ S > \ / LtAAG \ 
eMerdpbev bro aod odK axpoatys pcvov, adda Kat 
paptus gov yivetat, Kal dua evpreveaTepos. au- 
‘ \ ¢ ~ A \ A \ > \ 
veTos yap EavT@ Soret dua ge TOV apopyy Tape 
oxXnKOTA avT@ Tob ovrvievat, TO b€ TaVTA Ws avonTw 
Aéyew KatTaywwoKovTte €orKev TOO aKpoaTod. 
2! \ \ \ ¢ > % \ aA 
Emet 5€ Kat 6 émuotoAuKds yapaktyp Setrac 
~ > / 
iaxvoTntos, Kal mept adtod A€fopev. “ApTéwwv 
prev odv 6 Tas "AptatotéAous avaypaysas emuatoAds 
gnow, ote det ev TH at’tT@ tpoTw duddoyov Te 
ypadew Kal emotoAds: elvar yap Tv émuoToAny 
olov TO ETEpov Lepos TOD diaAdyov. 

Kai A€yer wév te tows, od pv dav: det yap 
brokateckevaclar ws paAAov tod diaddyov tiv 
émiaTtoAny: 6 pev yap pipetrac adtooyedidlorta, 
¢ x / \ ~ 
n S€ ypadetar Kai S@pov wéumetar TpoTov Twa. 

la ‘A ~ id vn Ap? \ / 

Tis yotv ovtws av duadexGely? mpos didrov, 

1 Fort. BeBaiay otcay; sed cf. § 58 wapéd\xer. Rader- 
macher confert Hippocr. Epidem. i. 2, p. 181. 16 Kiihlew., 


érel kal Tots €vdotagTas éxouvct To\Nolow EBeBaiwoe TOTE. 
2 diarex Gein Schneider: diadexA7 P. 


Sa ee ee eee eee 

* Cf. Arist. Rhet. iii, 2 61d det NavOdvew moodvtas, Kat 
Mh Ooxety Néyew wemAacuévws aA TepuKéTws* TolTO yap 
midavov, éxetvo dé rotvavTidy, “a writer must disguise his 
art and give the impression of speaking naturally and not 
artificially. Naturalness is persuasive, artificiality is the 
contrary ; for our hearers are prejudiced and think we have 
some design against them, as if we were mixing their wines 
for them ”’ (tr. Roberts). 
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after in a style meant to carry conviction. The 
composition, likewise, in such a style, must be steady- 
going and void of formal rhythm. 

These, then, are the main essentials of persuasive- 
ness; to which may be added that indicated by 
Theophrastus when he says that not all possible 
points should be punctiliously and tediously elabor- 
ated, but some should be left to the comprehension 
and inference of the hearer,? who when he perceives 
what you have left unsaid becomes not only your 
hearer but your witness, and a very friendly witness 
too. For he thinks himself intelligent because you 
have afforded him the means of showing his intelli- 
gence. It seems like a slur on your hearer to tell 
him everything as though he were a simpleton. 

We will next treat of the epistolary style, since it 
too should be plain. Artemon,’ the editor of Aris- 
totle’s Letters, says that a letter ought to be written 
in the same manner as a dialogue,’ a letter being 
regarded by him as one of the two sides of a dialogue. 

There is perhaps some truth in what he says, but 
not the whole truth. The letter should be a little 
more studied than the dialogue, since the latter 
reproduces an extemporary utterance, while the 
former is committed to writing and is (in a way) sent 
as a gift. 

Who (one may ask) would, in conversation with a 
friend, so express himself as does Aristotle when 


» Theophrastus, ep! \éZews, ed. Mayer, pp. 169, 170. 
¢ Date uncertain; possibly as late as 130 B.c., or even 
later. For his identification see Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Lnc. 
d. class. Alt. ii. p. 1447. 
4 So Goethe (in Wahrheit und Dichtung) describes letters 
as “‘ ideelle Dialoge.” 
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Neyopevos emLBerkvupev Eoxev .GAAov, od Aadobvre. 
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> A > \ \ > mre ve \ \ 
emoToAats: doapes yap ev ypadt 7 Avots, Kat To 
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ce 
olov ws ev TO Evvdrjuw: “ris jv, @ Pea 
@ xbes ev Avnet dveA€you ; 7 moAvs byds® dxAos 
\ \ 
TepievaTnkel”” Kal puuKpov mpoeAGayv émuidpépe, 
(5 je) 7 , / > e , 
aAAd pou E€vos tis Patvetat elvar, @ dreA€eyou: 
tis Hv; 4 yap Tova’Tn maoa €punvela Kal pul- 
pnjois vroKpity mpeToe paddrov, od ypadopevats 
emtoToAais. 
~ \ 

TAciorov b€ exétw TO 7OiKov  ematodn, 
worep Kal 6 diaAdoyos* oxedov yap etkova exaoTos 
Tis ewvTob puyis ypader Tv emuaroAqy. Kal €ort 
pev Kal €€ adAov Adyou Tavros® idetv TO HO0s Tob 

/ > ’ \ \ iA € > ~ 
ypapovtos, e€ oddevos d€ oUTWS, ws emLaTOARs. 

rp. \ , , = ~ 

To d€ peéyefos ovvesta\Ow tis éncrodjs, 


yas Valckenaer: ras P. 
rotovye P: fort. rots ye rorovros, 
cuxval Victorius: loxvat P. 
lacunam statuit Goeller: fort. suppl. al ro d:addyou vel 
ai pnropikal. 

5 yuas P. 8 


ea one 


mavtTws P. 


ee ea ie i a 1 BE i en 


* Aristot. Fragm. 615 (ed. Berol. v. pp. 1581, 1582), The 
sense is obscure, and the form semi- -metrical, SACO UNE ine 
o0dvos being an iambic trimeter. Does the letter- writer 
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writing to Antipater on the subject of the aged 
exile? “If he is doomed to wander to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, an exile hopeless of recall, 
it is clear that we cannot blame men (like him) who 
wish to return home—to Hades.” * A man who 
conversed in that fashion would seem not to be talking 
but to be making an oratorical display. 

Frequent breaks in a sentence such as... are 
not appropriate in letters. Such breaks cause 
obscurity in writing, and the gift of imitating con- 
versation is less appropriate to writing than to a 
speech in debate. Consider the opening of the 
Euthydemus : ““ Who was it, Socrates, with whom you 
were conversing yesterday in the Lyceum? Quite 
a large crowd was surrounding your party.” ® And 
a little farther on Plato adds: “ Nay, he seems to 
me to be some stranger, the man with whom you 
were conversing. Who was he, pray?”’® All such 
imitative style better suits an actor ; it does not suit 
written letters. 

The letter, like the dialogue, should abound in 
glimpses of character. It may be said that every- 
body reveals his own soul in his letters.4 In every 
other form of composition it is possible to discern the 
writer’s character, but in none so clearly as in the 
epistolary. 

The length of a letter, no less than its style, must 


(Aristotle or another) mean that for an exile, aged and hope- 
less, death is the only home to long for? 

> Plat. Huthyd. 271 a. 

¢ Plat. Huthyd. 271 4a (with some slight verbal dis- 
erepancies in the Greek). 

4 Of. Buffon’s famous saying about style in general: 
“Ces choses sont hors de ’homme; le style est Vhomme 
méme.” 
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1 Fort. mpoyeypaupévor. 
2 rod Wdarwros modal Finckh: ra IL\dtwvos rodda P. 
3 8s Spengel: as P. 
4 Secludendum, ut videtur, airod. 


@ Cf. Abbott ote Seeley, Hnglish Lessons for English 
People, p- 124n.1: “ Burke’ 's Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, though written in ‘ a letter intended to have been 
sent to a gentleman in Paris,’ have nothing but the ‘ dear 
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be kept within due bounds. Those that are too 
long, and further are rather stilted in expression, 
are not in sober truth letters but treatises with the 
heading “‘ My dear So-and-So.”’* This is true of 
many of Plato’s, and of that of Thucydides.’ 

There should be a certain degree of freedom in 
the structure of a letter. It is absurd to build up 
periods, as if you were writing not a letter but a 
speech for the law courts. And such laboured letter- 
writing is not merely absurd ; it does not even obey 
the laws of friendship, which demand that we should 
“call a spade a spade,” as the proverb has it. 

We must also remember that there are epistolary 
topics, as well as an epistolary style. Aristotle, who 
is thought to have been exceptionally successful in 
attaining the epistolary manner, says: “I have not 
written to you on this subject, since it was not fitted 
for a letter.”’ ° 

If anybody should write of logical subtleties or 
questions of natural history in a letter, he writes 
indeed, but not a letter. A letter is designed to be 
the heart’s good wishes in brief ; it is the exposition 
of a simple subject in simple terms. 

Ornament, however, it may have in the shape of 
friendly bits of kindly advice, mixed with a good 
few proverbs. This last is the only philosophy 
admissible in it—the proverb being the wisdom of 
a people, the wisdom of the world. But the man 
who utters sententious maxims and exhortations 


sir’ at the beginning in common with the style of a letter.”’ 
The whole history of the “ epistle,” as a literary genre, is 
full of interest and invites investigation. 

» Possibly the letter of Nicias in Thucyd. vii. 11-15, not- 
withstanding the absence of xaipew. 

¢ Aristot. Fragm. 620 (ed. Berol.). 
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235 Kafodou dé peulyfw 1 emaToAn) KaTa TI 
éppnvelay ek Svoiv XapakTypow Tovrow, Tob Te 
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236 Haparevrae dé Kal TO ioxv@ Sunwapryevos 
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1 G\N’ dro unxavijs Cobet (Ruhnkenium secutus). 
2 al secl. Spengel. 3 xal del. Goeller. 


2 Or, ‘“‘from the pulpit.” In the Greek the reference 
is to the god who spoke words of warning or rebuke from 
the lofty stage-machine, on which a solemn ddyos rporpemrrixds 
was felt to be more appropriate than a homely duAla. A 
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seems to be no longer talking familiarly in a letter 
but to be speaking ex cathedra.* 

Aristotle, however, sometimes uses actual proofs, 
but in the way appropriate to a letter. For instance, 
wishing to show that large towns and small have an 
equal claim to be well treated, he says: “ The gods 
are as great in one as in the other; and since the 
Graces ® are gods, they will be held as great a trea- 
sure by you in one as in the other.’’* The point 
he wishes to prove is fitted for a letter, and so is the 
proof itself.4 

Since occasionally we write to States or royal 
personages, such letters must be composed in a 
slightly heightened tone. It is right to have regard 
to the person to whom the letter is addressed. The 
heightening should not, however, be carried so far 
that we have a treatise in place of a letter, as is the 
case with those of Aristotle to Alexander and with 
that of Plato to Dion’s friends. 

In general it may be remarked that, from the 
point of view of expression, the letter should be a 
compound of these two styles, the graceful and the 
plain—So much with regard to letter-writing and 
the plain style. 

Side by side with the plain style is found a defect- 
ive counterpart, the so-called “ arid”’ style. This, 
again, has three sources, the first of which is the 
thought, as when someone says of Xerxes that “ he 


letter must not be a sermon, except in the Horatian sense of 
‘a talk.” Nor must it be a lecture. 

+ Playing on two senses of xdpires, “ Graces” and 
‘* favours.” 

¢ Aristot. Fragm. 609 (ed. Berol.). 

4 The proof here is not too formal, but has a light and 
witty touch, suitable to a letter. 
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a > / 73 
mpaypLa, dvrt Tob ze pera Tis Actas amaons 
eimety “ jer mavtTwy Tov" éavtoo ” ” pycas. 
Tepi dé TH AeEw yiverau To Enpov, oTav mpay- 
e 
pa peya opucpots ovop.aow anayyeAdn, olov ws 
}6 Dadapeds” emi THS ev Ladapive vaupaylas pnot: 
ce 
Kal Tob Maddpidos too Tupavvov éfy) tts, drra 
vap o | Pddrapis Troy Aet Tots "Axpayarrivots.”” 
vavjraxiay yap TooavTnv Kal Tupavvey @LoTHra. 
obyl 7@ “dtta”’ dvopate oddé TO “ mveixher 
> ~ / > > > / \ 
eypyy Aéyew, aA ev peyados Kal mpémovow TH 
UTOKELEVD TPAYLATL. 
> A o / / ‘ Fg ” eo 
Ev 6€ ovvOécer yiverar To Enpdv, Tot oTav 
TUKVa 7 TA KOmpata, wamep €v Tots "Agoptapots 
o \ 
Exel 56 Bios | Bpaxvs, 7 de TéxVN paxpa, © be 
Kaipos o€ts, 7 dé metpa opahepa” a oTav év 
peyddep mpdyyare d7roKEKOMLEVOV 7) TO K@Aov Kal 
pn) exmrewv, WoTep tis “Aptoteidou KaTynyopar, 
ott odK adiketo els Ti ev Ladapive vavpaxlav, 
ns \ Cm a» wy “ce 
adAa avroKAntos, pn), OTL 7) jLev Anentnp 
Ader Kal ouvevavpayer, "Aptateidns dé ov.” 7) 
yap dmroKo7r) Kal dampers Kat dicaupos. Tats pev 
TolavTats amoKoTrais év éTépois ypyaTéov. 
TloAdaKus poévtot TO prev Stavonua adto pvypov 
ye Ie nb xp 


| +év add. edd. 2 Tadapeds edd.: Tadnpevs P. 


a7Sene. Ine: 

» If the reading in the Greek text is right, the reference 
will probably be “to Theodorus of Gadara, whe belongs to 
the time of Augustan Rome. Of. Roberts’s larger edition 
of the De elocutione, pp. 54, 251. Other conjectures are: 
Dadepets (‘man of Cadiz ”) and ®adnpevs (i.e. Demetrius 
of Phalerum). 
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was coming down to the coast with all his following.” # 
He has quite belittled the event by saying “ with 
all his following” in place of “ with the whole of 
Asia.” 

In diction aridity is found when a writer narrates 
a great event in terms as trivial as those applied 
by the Gadarene?® to the battle of Salamis. And 
someone said of the despot Phalaris that “‘ Phalaris 
was in a way a nuisance to the people of Acragas.” 4 
So momentous a sea-fight and so cruel a despot ought 
not to have been described by such words as “ in 
a way” and “nuisance,” but in impressive terms 
appropriate to the subject. 

Aridity may also be due to composition. This is 
so when the detached clauses are many, as in the 
Aphorisms: “‘ Life is short, art long, opportunity 
fleeting, experience deceptive.” ° It is so, again, 
when, in dealing with an important matter, the 
member is broken and not completed. Someone, 
for example, when accusing Aristeides for not being 
present at the battle of Salamis, said, ‘‘ Why, 
Demeter came unbidden and fought on our side ; 
but Aristeides, no.” % Here the abrupt ending is 
inappropriate and ill-timed. Abrupt endings of this 
kind should be reserved for other occasions. 

Often the thought is in itself frigid, and what we 

¢ Hippocr. Aphor.; cf.§ 4 supra. Possibly. ‘experiment 
(is) dangerous.” 

4 Ser. Inc. That Aristeides took part in the actual fight- 
ing at Salamis is stated by Herodotus viii. 95 and Plutarch, 
Arist. c. 9; and also by Nepos (Arist. c. 2), whose words 
“prius quam poena liberaretur’”? can be corrected by 
*AOnvalwy ToXcrela, c. 22. A Jate paradoxer seems, in defi- 
ance of facts and good prose, to have said, ‘In the sea-fight 
at Salamis the Greeks had great allies; among them was 
Demeter. And Aristeides? No, not he.”’ 
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ri éott, Kal os viv dvoudlopev KaKxdlndov, 7 
atvbears 8 dmroKeKoppLevn Kal KAemTovoa Too 
Svavoraros THY adeLay, womep emi Tod veKxpa TH 
yevauct pry Oevros eon) tts, ote “ov petyvurae ab 
TH avOparmrep TO pev yap Siavdnua Kal TUPAD 
O7jAdv paow, % avvbeats dé avotareica KArérree prev 
ms THY ddevav Tob mpaypatos, mrovet de Hy vov 
ovopa eéxovoay _SqpoxarolnAtar ovyKeyevny eK 
dvotv KaKOY, ek pev THs kakoln)ias dua TO 
mpaypa, ek dé Tod Enpod Sa tiv avvOecw. 


Vv 


Kat ta mept ris Sewdrntos 5é Sida av etn 
Aourov €k THV tpoeipnuevwr, Ste Kal adr? yévour’ 
av ev tpiolv, ev olomep ot mpd abTis yapaKThpes: 
Kal yap mpaypata Tia e& éavt@v éorte dewa, wore 
tovs A€yovtas adra Sewods Soxetv, Kav pur) Sewds 
Aéywow, Kabdrep 6 OedtouTos Tas ev TO Te- 
paet adAntplas Kal ta Topveta Kat tovs addodv- 
Tas Kat adovras Kal dpyoupévous, tadta mavTa 
dewa ovopata dvta® Kaito. aabevds cimay Sewvos 
doxkel. 

Kara dé TI ovvOcow 6 Xaparrip obros yivour” 
dy mp@rov prev et Koppara EXOL art Ka Aw" TO 
yap pfjkos exdver tiv afodpdtnta, To dé év ohiyep 
moND eudaivdpevov Sewdtepov: mapddevypa Od 

1 ad 79 dvOpérw conicio: avrdy P (fort. a8 rats dvOpérois); 
cf. § 302. 


* dvouara (bvra supra versum add.) P: dévéuara delendum 
esse censuit Tyrrell. 
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now term “ affected,” while the composition is 
abrupt 7 and tries to disguise the licence of the 
thought. Someone says of a man who embraced his 
wife when dead : “ he does not embrace the creature 
again.” ° The meaning even a blind man can see, 
as the saying goes; but the words are so huddled 
together as to hide to some extent the licence of 
the thing, and to produce what is now called by the 
name of “ tasteless aridity,” being made up of two 
vices, bad taste in the thought and aridity in the 
way the words are put together. 


4 


We now come to the quality of force. It is 
clear, from what has already been said, that force 
also, like the styles previously described, may have 
three sources. Some things are forcible in them- 
selves, so that those who speak about them seem to 
be forcible, even if they are not forcible speakers. 
Theopompus, for instance, in a certain passage 
speaks about the flute-girls in the Peiraeus, the 
stews, and the sailors who pipe and sing and dance ; 
and through using all these vigorous words he seems 
to be forcible, although he has spoken feebly.° 

In respect of composition this type of style requires, 
first of all, phrases in place of members.4 Length 
paralyses intensity, while much meaning conveyed 
in a brief form is the more forcible. An example is 

2 i.e. the word-arrangement is jerky and jaunty: as in 
od plyvurac ab (not ovkére plyvuta), where the thought itself 
is a miserable “‘ Asiatic ”’ conceit. 

» Ser. Ine. 

¢ For Theopompus see § 75 (with note). 

4 Cf. notes on §§ 1, 9. 

4.4.9 
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Aakedaupovicov mpos Didimmov, ‘ Avovdavos €v 
Kopiv6y”’ et be eéreway avro, ““ Avoviatos é€K- 
Teo TAS. apxiis TTWYVEVEL EV Kopinbe OSdoKwy 
ypdpara,’ Sujynua axedov av tv paddrov avert 
Aowdopias. 

Kav tots dddAos Se pcer eBpaxvddyour ot 
Adxaves: dewdrepov yap 70 Bpaxyd Kal ezt- 
TAKTLKOV, TO LaKpnyopely Sé TH ikeTevew TMperrEt 
KaL atrety. 

Aw Kai ta ovpPoda exet SeworyTas, | 6 OTL epL- 
” beni Tats Bpaxvroytacs: Kal yap eK Tob Bpaxéws 
ee drrovonaar Ta mActora det, Kkabldrep eK 
Tov ovpPdrwv: odtws Kal TO “ yandbev ot TéTTLYES 
bptv aoovrat”’ dewvdtepov adAnyopikds prybeév, 7 
etrep amrds eppnon, “ta Sévdpa tudv €x- 
KOTINOETAL.” 

‘Tas ye pay TmepLodous eodiyx Gar para det KaTa' 
to TéAos: 7) yap mepraywyr Sewov, 7 dé Avats 
dmAovarepov Kal ypnotonbeias onuetov, Kabamep 
7 apyata maoa Eppnvela* amAotKol yap ot apyato..” 

"Qore ev Sewdtynte devyew del 7d dapyaoetdés 
Kat Tod 70ovs Kat Tod pvbuod, Kal Katadevyew 
pddoTa emi THY viv Katéxovoay SewdTnTa. TOV 
obv KwAwY at Tovatrat amobéaes, “ wpoddynoa 
TovTos, ws av olds Te @, auvepeiv,” éxovrat 
pddvata ob eipnka prd od. 

Ilovet 5€ twa Kal 7 Bla Kara ai ovvbeow 
deworyTa: Sewov yap ToAAaxob Kal Td SUadOoyyov, 

1 xara Victorius: cat P. 
3 of dpxatoe Spengel: dpyato. P: fort. dpyatoe. 


° Of. § 8 supra. 
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the message of the Lacedaemonians to Philip: 
“ Dionysius at Corinth.’ If they had expanded the 
thought at full length, saying ‘‘ Dionysius has been 
deposed from his sovereignty and is now a beggarly 
schoolmaster at Corinth,” the result would have 
been a bit of narrative rather than a taunt.* 

The Lacedaemonians had a natural turn for brevity 
of speech under all circumstances. Brevity is, indeed, 
more forcible and peremptory,? while prolixity is 
suited for begging and praying. 

For this reason symbolic expressions are forcible, 
as resembling brief utterances. We are left to infer 
the chief of the meaning from a short statement, as 
though it were a sort of riddle. Thus the saying 
“your cicalas shall chirp from the ground ” is more 
forcible in this figurative form than if the sentence 
had simply run “ your trees shall be hewed down.” ¢ 

In this style the periods should be brought to a 
definite point at the end. The periodic form is 
forcible, while looseness of structure is more naive 
and betokens an innocent nature. This is true of 
all old-fashioned style, the ancients being distin- 
guished by naiveté. 

It follows that, in the forcible style, we must avoid 
old-fashioned traits both of character and of rhythm, 
and regard the forcible style at present in vogue as 
our special goal. Now, for the members, cadences 
of the following kind, “I have agreed to advocate 
my clients’ case to the best of my ability,” 4 keep 
closest to the rhythm I have mentioned. 

But violence, too, may in composition produce 
force. Yes, in many passages words hard to pro- 


> Of. brevitas imperatoria, Tac. Hist. i. 18. 
* Cf. §§ 99, 100 supra. 4 Cf. §§ 10, 20, supra. 
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Moep at avwjador ddol. trapddevywa to Anpo- 
abevikov 70 “ duds TO Sobvar duty e€eivar.” 

247 Ta Sé avrifera Kal mapdpoia ev Tats mepiodots 
evKtéov' OyKov yap Trovotaw, od dewornTa, ToOA- 
Aaxyod dé Kal vypdrynta avti dewdryTOs, olov ws 
6 Oedmopm0s Kata Tov éraipwv ta&v Dirim7ov 
Aéywv CAvoev TH avtilécer THV SeworyTa, ““ avdpo- 
fovor de tiv dvaw dvtes,” A€ywr, “ avdpomdpvor 
TOV TpoTOV Hoav"” TH yap mepiccoTexvia, waddAov 
d€ KaKoTExVvia, Tposexywr 6 akpoaTis e&w yiveTat 
Oupod mavtos. 

248 [ToAAG pevtoe tor” adtadyv TOV Tpaypdtwv waTep 
avaykacbnaducla ovvbcivar otpoyyvAws Kal det- 
v@s, olov TO Anpocbevikov td ToLobdrov, “ domep 

A Ww > / 4 \ LANE) > nn ” 

yap €l Tis exewwv Eddw, od Tad"! odK av Eyparbas: 
ottws av ad viv ad@s, addos od yparyeu:”’ adro 
yap TO mpaypa Kal 7 Taéis at’tod cuuTepuKviav” 
cadds eayev THY avvbecw, Kal ode Bracdpevos av 
Tis padlws ETEpws auvebnkev adto. ev yap ToAXots 
mpaypact auvtileuev, WoTep of Tas KataBdceus 
Tpexovtes, UT adT@v EAkdmevor TOV Tpaypatwv. 

249 Llowunruxov d€ SewdrnTds éore Kal TO emi TEAC 
TWevar TO Sewotatov: mepiAauBavopnevov yap év 
péow auBrvverat, Kabdrep To >Avticbévous, “ aye- 


1 ¢) 745° Demosth.: od 8 P. 
2 cuumepuxuiay Victorius: cuumeduxuia P. 


@ Tyrrell (Hermathena, vol. xii.) suggests ‘‘ Harshness 
often is striking, like wild, broken scenery.’ But, in the 
staccato example from Demosthenes, the point seems to lie 
in the physical jerks caused by a succession of long syllables 
(three of them in disyllabic words) broken by a single short 
syllable (74); ef. § 42. Or the jolting may, in other pass- 
ages, be due to a string of short syllables ; ¢f. § 48. 
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nounce are forcible, just as uneven roads are forcible.* 
Demosthenes’ words are a case in point: “(he has 
deprived) you of the bestowal—you of the pre- 
rogative.”’ ® 

We should avoid antitheses and exact symmetry 
of words in the period, since in place of force they 
render the style laboured and often frigid. Theo- 
pompus, for example, when inveighing against the 
intimates of Philip, enfeebled his invective by the 
following antithesis: ‘‘ men-slayers in nature, they 
were men-harlots in life.” ° The hearer, having his 
attention fixed on this over-done, or rather ill-done, 
art completely forgets to be angry. 

We shall often find ourselves constrained by the 
very nature of the subject matter to construct 
sentences which are rounded, indeed, but forcible 
too, as in the following passage of Demosthenes : 
“If any of the former parties had been convicted, 
you would not have made this proposal; so if you 
are convicted now, no other will make the proposal 
in future.” ¢ This particular arrangement obviously 
grew naturally out of the subject and the order of 
words evoked by it. Not even by violent perversion 
could a writer easily have framed the sentence other- 
wise. There are many topics in handling which we 
are swept along by the subject itself, just as though 
we were running down a slope. 

It also conduces to force to place the most striking 
expression at the end. If this be surrounded and 
enveloped, its point is blunted. Let the following 
sentence of Antisthenes serve as an example: 


» Demosth. Lept. § 2. 
¢ Theopomp. Fragm. 249 ; ef. § 27 supra. 
4 Demosth. Aristocr. 99 ; cf. § 31 supra. 
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> / > f. ” 
Sov yap dduvycer avOpwros ex dpvydvwv avacras: 
> A , 4 yee a ce Ye 
el yap petacuvlein Tis ovTws avTo, © axEdoVv 
sy > / > \ + a] fo) / 2 
yap ek dpvyavwyv avactas avOpwmos oduvycet, 
YU / 
Kaito. tabrTov eimay od TadTov ete voutcyoeTat 
Aéyew. 
~ if ” 
250 “H 8€ dyriecis, Hv emt tot Ocondumov edyy, 
“s \ > ~ a a my fa / 
ovde év tots Anpuooberixots appocev, eva dyaww, 
in > \ \ 
“ érédeis, Cyd) dé ereAovpny: edidacKes, eyw Se 
> / > rh >? \ be 26 / 3 
epoitwy: erpitaywviares, eym dé eBecdpnv: e&- 
~ \ 
émmres, ey 5é €atpittov’’ KakoTexvotvTe yap 
” \ \ > LEN lod \ if: 
eoukev Oia TIv avTamddoow, paddov dé mailovte, 
ovK ayavaKTobvTt. 
Fe , \ = i \ A a. € 
251 Llpémes 5€ tH SewdtyTe Kal TaHv TEepiddwv 7 
a A ~ > 
TuKvoTNS, KaiToL ev Tots AowTots YapaKTHpow ovK 
= AS t L 
emiTndela ovca: ouvey@s* yap TiWenévn peTpw 
eixacOyoetar Aeyonevw edeEjs, Kal TobTo dSewd 
f 
HéeTpw, WoTrep of xwAlapBor. 
\ 
252 “Awa pévTow muKval €oTwoav Kal advyTopot, 
/ A / / > Sg / / 3 
Aéyw 5€ SikwdAot twes, eel Tor ToAVKWACL ye 
Ss / A / > / 
ovaat KaAXos paAAov trapéEovow, ov SewdryTa. 


1 dduryjoe dedi: ddurycee P. 
2 cuvex@s edd.: cuvexel P. 3 ye Goeller: re P. 


@ Antisth. Fragm. 67 Mullach, F.Ph.G. ii. p. 286. Some 
hunted human victim seems to be meant. 

> §§ 27, 247. 

¢ }Pemosth. De cor. 265. Milton knew the De elocutione 
(cf. the Classical Review, xv. pp. 453, 454). But its warning's 
here did not keep him from imitating, in his Apology for 
Smectymnuus, the bad taste (in substance as well as style) of 
the criticized passage from Demosthenes, in which Demo- 
sthenes contrasts his own early life with that of Aeschines : 
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“for almost a shock of pain will be caused by a 
man starting up out of brushwood.” 4 If a writer 
were to change the order thus, “ for a man starting 
up out of brushwood will almost cause a shock of 
pain,” he will be saying the same thing but will no 
longer be believed to be saying the same. 

Excessive antithesis, already condemned in the 
case of Theopompus,® is out of place also in that 
well-known passage in which Demosthenes says : 
“You were initiating, I was initiated; you taught, 
I attended classes; you took minor parts in the 
theatre, I was a spectator ; you were driven off the 
boards, I hissed.’’* The elaborate parallelism of 
clauses produces the impression of false artifice ; of 
trifling, rather than of honest indignation. 

An uninterrupted series of periods, although in- 
appropriate in other styles, is favourable to force. 
Its crowded succession will convey the impression of 
line recited after line—forcible lines like the chol- 
iambic.4 

These massed periods should, however, be short 
(of two members, say), since periods formed of many 
members will bring with them ornament rather than 
force. 


“There, while they acted and overacted, among other 
young scholars, I was a spectator; they thought them- 
selves gallant men, and I thought them fools; they made 
sport, and I laughed ; they mispronounced, and I misliled ; 
and to make up the atticism, they were out, and I hissed.” 
For antithesis in general cf. Roberts’s edition of De elocu- 
tione, pp. 266, 267. Even Burke’s celebrated eulogy on 
Howard suffers from a superabundance of contrasted clauses. 
4 The invention of the choliambic, viz. the “ halting ” 
jambic line (with a spondee substituted for an iambus in 
the last foot), was attributed to Hipponax ; ef. §§ 132, 301, 

and the synonymous term scazon. 
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253 Ovrw ® a) ovvropia TO Yapaxrhpe xprauyov, | 

242 v. wore Kal dTocwT haat moAaxo8 Seworepor, Ka- 
dmep 6 Anpoobévns: “ aA eyo per, ov BovAopaw 
be Svoxepes oveev etrrelv, obros d€ €k meptovalas 
KaTnyopel.”’ oxedov O° owwmnoas evrabla Seuvo- 
TEpos TavTOs TOD ElmdOVTOS av. 

254 Kail vi) tods beods ayedov [av*] Kal 7) acddera 
ToAAaxod Seworns eat: Sewdtepov yap TO bmo- 
voovpevov, TO 8° eEaTrAwbev Katadpoveirar. 

255 “Hom 8 ony Kakodwria SewotnTa Tovet, Kat 
parvora, av To broKelwevov Tpaypa déynrat adTis,° 
womep TO ‘Opnpikov, TO 

Tpdes 8 eppiynaay, dws tdov aiddov odw: 
Hv pev yap Kal evhdwvotépws elmovTa ao@aat TO 
[LéTpov, 

Tpdes 8 eppiynoar, dtws odw aiddov eldor- 
aA ot7? av 6 réywv Sewos oTws dokev, ovTE 

odis adtos. 

256 Tovtw ody érdjevot TO Tapadelypare Kal 7 
adAa mpocoroxaadpeba’ Ta Omota, oiov avrt pev 


ae ce 296 
Tob “‘ mavTa av eypayev ” eypapev av,”’® art 
\ 
dé tod “ od mapeyeveto”’ “ mapeyevero odyi.”’ 
Lo Weils os be: 2 ay secl. edd. 


3 Sénrat a’ris Radermacher: déy rova’rns P. 
4 6 ante d¢cs add. Finckh. 
5 rpocacroxacbueba Goeller: rpocroyacdueba P. 


© rdvra dv éypapev éypayev dy edd.: rdvrwy éypavev dy P. 


2 Demosth. De cor. 3 add’ éuol pev—ob Bovouat Surxepes 
elmeiy otdev apxduevos Tod Nbyou, otros 6’ éx meptovclas juov 
karnyopet. Cf. § 103. 

> Cf. the greater example in Longinus, De subl. ce. ix. 
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Conciseness is so favourable to this style that a 
sudden lapse into silence is often yet more forcible, 
as when Demosthenes says: “I could on my part 
ee but I do not desire to say anything offensive ; 
only, my opponent accuses at a great advantage.” 2 
The orator’s reserve is here more effective than any 
possible retort could have been.? 

And (strange though it may seem) even obscurity 
often produces force, since what is distantly hinted 
is more forcible, while what is plainly stated is held 
cheap.° 

Occasionally cacophony produces vigour, especially 
if the subject requires harshness of sound, as in 
Homer’s line : 


Then shuddered the Trojans, beholding the writhing serpent.# 


It would have been possible to construct the line 
more euphoniously, without violating the metre,’ 
thus : 


Then shuddered the Trojans, the writhing serpent beholding. 


But there would then have seemed to be nothing 
terrific whether in the speaker or in the serpent itself. 

On this model we may venture other similar 
experiments, such as the order wdvrta ¢ypapev av 
for rdvra av éypuyev, or Tapeyéveto ovxi for ov map- 
eyeveTo. 


ws % To0 Alavros ev Nexula ciwmy péya Kal mavros bwnddrepov 
doyou. 

E For Burke’s view of the relation between obscurity and 
sublimity cf. Roberts’s edition of the De subl. p. 32. 

4 Hom. Jl. xii. 208. 

¢ Has the writer the digamma in mind when he calls 
attention to the fact that the reconstructed line will still 
scan f 
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27 © AroAnyovres 5€ TOTE Kal els guvdécjovs TOV 
““8e” 7 Tov Te" Kaitou mapayyéeAAeTat puyev 
TH andhneey THY TouavTNY: adda mohaxob XpH- 
oyLos Touavrn dv yevorro, oloy . ovK edhnpnce 
pev, aévov évta, 77 (uace bé,” yi ws TO ‘ Lxotvev 
TE LKOdov TE,” aAX’ ev pe tots ‘Opnpixots pé- 
yeBos emrolnaev a Els TOUS aGuvdéapovs TeAcury 

258 Tloujoece 8 av mote Kat dewor7rTa, el TUS 0c 
elmou “ aver peier® be v0 TAS adpoovyns TE bro 
Tis aoeBeias Te 7a lepd re Ta Gata Te’: OAwWS yap 
7 AevdTns Kal TO ev7]Koov yAaduporntos ua, ov 
dewoTynTOs eat, ovTOL O° ol YapaKTHpes evavTia- 
Tato. doKovow. 

259 Katrou €ott mo\Aayod é€x mradids _Tapapepuy- 
péevys SewdrTns eupavouern TLS, olov ev rats 
Kwuwolas, Kal mas 6 KuvKos tpdomos, ws Ta 
Kparnrtos 

mpy® tus yat’* gore péow evi olvom tUdw? 


260 Kai 7d Atoyévous ro ev ’Odvpria, ote Tob 
omditov Spamovtos emitpéxwv adTos éxijpuTTev 
EavTov vuKaV To ‘OM pTva mavras avOpcirous 
karoxayabic. Kal yap yeharau TO elpnuevov apa 
kat Javydlerar, Kal peua Kat brodaKver mws 
Acyopevov. 


1 4 inserui. 2 dvérpevev Weil: dv. &ypawer P. 
Asa : mhpn Victorius: 7d mornpn P. 
* yat’ Victorius: yap P. 5 ridw Victorius: méytw P. 


e Sere Ines of. Hom. Jl. re dl Oe 
» Hom. JI. ii. 497. 


° Or “things sacred and profane,” if the Attic use is 
followed here. Ser. Inc. 


# As in Pope’s lines, ‘‘ Where London’s column, pointing 
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In this style we shall, also, sometimes end with 
the conjunctions 6€ or ré, notwithstanding the in- 
structions we have received to avoid terminations 
of the kind. Such endings are often useful, as in 
the words “He did not applaud him, though he 
deserved it; he insulted him, on the contrary 
Gjtipace S€)”’*; or as in “ Schoenus too, Scolus 
too.’’® In Homer elevation is the result of ending 
thus with conjunctions. 

Force of style will also mark a sentence of this 
kind: “ He turned upside down, in his folly and his 
impiety too, things sacred and things holy too.” ¢ 
In general, smoothness and a pleasant cadence are 
characteristic of the elegant, not of the forcible style. 
Indeed, these two styles seem to be direct opposites. 

In many passages the air of vigour is due to a 
dash of fun.? ‘This is so in comedies; and all the 
Cynic manner is of this character. Crates’ words are 
an instance : 

There lieth a dim land under a lurid smoke-pall smothered.’ 

So with a saying of Diogenes at Olympia, when 
(at the conclusion of the race between the men in 
armour) he ran up and proceeded to proclaim him- 
self victor at the Olympic games over all mankind 
“as a perfect gentleman.”*’ This exclamation ex- 
cites mingled laughter and applause, and there is a 
light touch of mordant wit about it too. 


at the skies, | Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies” 
(Epistle to Lord Bathurst). 

* Cratetis Fragm. 7 Bergk*; cf. § 170 n. Crates is 
parodying the Homeric lines quoted in § 113. 

4 The Greek word is untranslatable and describes the 
Greek ideal of a man who not only is but looks a gentleman. 
Hence the absurdity of the claim made by the disreputable- 
looking Cynic. 
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261 Kat 70 pos tov kadov prybev att@: mpoo- 
madatev yap Kav madt Avoyévyns Sex} TWS 
TO aidoiov, Tob be mais fhoBnbévros Kat aaron on) - 
cavtos, ““ Odppet, & matdtov" ovK ety TauTn 
Opovos.” yeXotov yap TO Tpoxerpov tod Adyou, 
dew) O° 7) Kevbopievn éudacis. Kal odws, ovvedovre 
ppacat, may TO <idos tod Kuvixod Adyou caivovTt 
dpa €ouKé TW Kal Sdvovre. 

262 Xproovrae o avr@ Kal ot prjropes TTOTE, Kal 
EXpnTAYTO, Avotas pe mpos TOV €p@vTa THs ypaos 
Aéyeor, pte ““ Hs paov my dprOuAoae TOUS odovras 
nH Tovs SaKTUAous ’’: kat yap dSewoTaTa apa Kal 
yeAovorara evédavev ry ypaby: “Opnpos dé 70 

‘Otrw ey mUparov edopia, Ws TMpoyeypamTat. 

263 ‘Qs 8 av Kal ex oynudtwr ylyvoito Seworns, 
Acfopev. eK pev ody TOV THS Stavolas oXnATOV, 
ek pev THs Tapadcifews ovopalopevns oUTWwS" 
“"OdvvOov pev 87) Kal Mebavnv cat >Amo\Awviay 

\ / \ / / \ Sk la VAS, 
Kal dvo Kal TpidkovTa TOAELs Tas emt Opakns €d: 

243 r, EV yep ToUToLs Kal etpn kev | mavra, 6oa eBovrero, 
Kal mapadurety avTa dynow, ws dewdrepa eizretv 
eXwv evTepa. 

264 Kat 7 Tpoeipnuwevy* oe doom ots tod avtod 
nOous® éxopwéevy Seworepov Tounoel Tov Adyov. 

265 HapadapBdrovro 8 ap OXIA Svavotas T™pos 
dewdTnTa 7° TpoowroTotia Kadoujpevn, otov ‘ dd- 


* Kal ) mpoepnuévy Finckh: kat mpto u) elpnuevn P: 
2 #0ous Victorius: €@ous P. 3 » ins. Hammer. 


Lys. Fragm. (cf. § 128 supra). 

Hom. Odyss. ix. 369 ; cf. $$ 130, 152 supra 

Demosth. Philipp. iii. 26. 2 In § 103. 

For the metaphor behind cx a in this rhetorical sense 


eaoevwe 
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So also with his words to the handsome youth, 
when wrestling with whom Diogenes unawares 
assumed an unseemly position. The lad was 
frightened and started back. “ Never fear, my dear 
boy,” he exclaimed, “I am not your match in that 
way.” There is wit in the ready reply and point in 
the hidden meaning. And it may be said in general 
that every variety of Cynic speech reminds you of a 
dog that is ready to bite even while he fawns. 

Orators will always employ, as they always have 
employed, this weapon of sarcasm. Witness Lysias 
and his remark to an old woman’s lover that “ it was 
easier to count her teeth than her fingers.”"* He has 
represented the grandam in a most repulsive and 
a most ridiculous light. So, too, Homer with his 
already quoted words, “‘ Noman will I eat last.” ® 

We shall next show how force can be secured by 
rhetorical figures. It can be secured by figures 
conveying the speaker’s thought. Take, for instance, 
that which is called ‘‘ praetermission,” as in “I pass 
over Olynthus, Methone, Apollonia, and two-and- 
thirty towns in the direction of Thrace.”* In these 
words the orator has said everything he wished, while 
professing to have passed everything over in his 
desire to proceed to weightier matters. 

The figure “ aposiopesis’’ already? mentioned, 
which partakes of the same character, will also make 
expression more forcible. 

Another figure’ of thought—the so-called “ pros- 
opopoeia ”4—may be employed to produce energy 
of style, as in the words: “Imagine that your 


cf. yuvatkos oxfjua (“a woman’s shape’”’) in this section 
and the coupling of efén and cxjpara in § 267. Cf. § 67 n. 

4 * Personification.” 
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tare Opty Tovs Tpoyovous dverdilew Kal Aé€yew 
Tae Twa 7 THV ‘Eada 7 } Thy TmaTpiba, AaBodcav 
yuvauKos OX. 

266 “Qomep € ev TO emitagio TAatwv To Ga maides, 
OTe pev eote mar époy ayabar,” Kal ovK eK Too 
idtov Tpoowmrov Aeyet,” dAAd €k TOU TOV TaTepw 
ToAD yap evepyeorepa Kal deworTepa patverar w70 
TOV mpoommwv, paddov de Spduata atexvas 
yiverat. 

267 Ta peev <td THs dvavolas Kal oxnpara Aap- 
Bdvour’ av, wes elpyrau: Kal yap TooatTa Ta tp) - 
peéeva Tapadelypatos evexa, Ta d€ THs AdEews aX7)- 
pata TroiiAwrepov exAéyovta €aTe dewvoTepov 
movetvy Tov Adyov, EK TE THs dvadithucews, ws 
. OnBav dé, OFBar, modus aoruyeitwr, eK péons 
ths ‘“EAAddSos avipmacrar’’ (duoynfev yap TO 
dvopa SewdrTnTa ToLEl). 

268 Kai ex tis avadopds Kadoupévns, ws TO “ emt 
gautTov KaXels, emi tovs vopous” Kanets, emt TV 
Snpoxpatiay Kadets’’: TO d€ oxAua TO ,cipnynevov 
TobTo TpeT roby: Kal yap emavahopa ear, as? 
cipyrat, bua To TV avriy AeEw erravapepecbat emt 
THY avTnY apyny, Kal aovvoetov: diya yap our 
déopwv Aédexrar, Kal omototéAevtov dia TI amro- 
Anfw tot “Kadets’’* modddKis. Kal dewdTys 


1 Néyee Hammer: dévyew P. 
§ émi rods véuous Kadets ex Aesch. Ctes. supplevit Victorius. 
3 éorw, ws Victorius: icws P. 
“ Kanes edd.: kadeto@ar P. 


® Scr. Inc. > Plat. Menew. 246 v. 
° 4.¢., our language, or our writing (the modern way of 
putting it). 
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ancestors, or Hellas, or your native land, assuming 
a woman’s form, should address such and such 
reproaches to you.” 4 

Plato uses the figure in his Funeral Oration: 
“Children, that you are sprung from noble sires, 
etc.” He does not speak in his own person, but 
in that of their ancestors. The personification makes 
the passage much more vehement and forcible, or 
rather makes it quite dramatic. 

The forms and figures of thought will, therefore, 
be employed in the way described; the instances 
cited may suffice to serve as a sample. As for the 
figures of language, the more ingeniously they are 
chosen, the more forcible can discourse © be made. 
Take the figure “redoubling,” as for example: 
“Thebes, Thebes, our neighbour-state, has been 
torn from the heart of Greece.” ¢ The repetition of 
the proper name has a powerful effect. 

The same thing is true of the figure “ anaphora,” ¢ 
as in the words: “against yourself you summon 
him; against the laws you summon him; against 
the democracy you summon him.”’* Here the figure 
in question is threefold. It is, as has been already 
said, an “ epanaphora,”’ 7 because of the repetition 
of the same word at the commencement of each 
clause ; an “‘ asyndeton,” because of the absence of 
conjunctions ; and a ‘‘ homoeoteleuton,” because of 
the recurring termination “ you summon him.” And 


4 Aeschin. Ctes. 133. 

¢ “ Repetition.” 

4 For this famous rpikwdov of Aeschines (Ctes. 202) see 
Dionys. Halic. De comp. verb. c. ix. (pp. 116, 117 of 
Roberts’s edition). 

9 “Repetition”: éravapopa is apparently identical with 
avapopad three lines above. 
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nOpootar ek TeV Tpidv, et 8 EtmoL Tis OUTWS, 
“ent cavrov' Kal Tovs vosous Kal THY Ono - 
Kpatiav Kadcls,” da tots oxjpacw eEaipjoe Kat 
Thy SEewornTa. 

MdXtora Sé mdvtwv ioréov tiv buadvow Sewvo- 
TyTos epydtw, oiov “ mopevetar Sua THs dyopas 
tas yvabovs d¢vodv, tas ddpis emnpKds, toa 
Baivwv Wv8oKkret”’: « yap ovvadiy tatra ovv- 
d€apors, mpadTepa eoTar. 

AapBavour’ av Kat 7) KAiuag Kadovpévn, woTep 
Anpoobever 76 “ odk elzov pev TadTa, odK eyparsa 
dé: odd’ éypaa pév, odK empécBevoa dé: 00d’ 
empéaBevoa pév, ovK erretca 5¢ Onfatovs*’’> oxe- 
dov yap émavaBalvovte 6 Adyos €okev emt prelovev 
petCova: ef dé oUTWS Elmar TIs TadTa, “ elma éyw 
Kal ypaas émpéoBevod te Kal eecaa OnfBalovs,” 

inynua epet ovov, Sewov dé ovdev. 

Kaflodov dé tis AdEews TA oyHpaTa Kal b7d- 
Kpiow Kal ay@va mapéxer TO A€yovTt, wadiora TO 
diaAeAvpevov, Toor €or SewdryTa. Kal mepl pev 
TOV oxnUaATwWY audpoTépwv TocadTa. 

1 éml cavroy Victorius: émavrév P. 
2 aAnvalous P. 


* Disjunction, disconnected words or clauses, asyndeton. 

> Cf. Demosth. De falsa leg. 314. 

¢ Demosth. De cor. 179. The sentence is quoted as an 
example of «\uat, or gradatio, by Quintilian (ix. 3. 54) in 
the Latin form, ** Non enim dixi quidem sed non scripsi, 
nec scripsi quidem sed non obii legationem, nec obii quidem 
sed non persuasi Thebanis.”’ Cf. Joel i. 4; Ep. to Romans, 
x. 14, 15. In As You Like It, v. ii. there is not only an 
illustration, but a playful allusion to the steps of the ladder 
(x\quagé): “ Your brother and my sister no sooner met but 
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force is the cumulative result of the three figures. 
Were we to write “ against yourself and the laws and 
the democracy you summon him,” the force would 
vanish together with the figures. 

It should be observed that, above all figures, 
abruptness ? causes force; as “ he walks through 
the market-place, puffing out his cheeks, raising his 
eyebrows, keeping step with Pythocles.”® If the 
words be tied together by conjunctions, they will 
be tamer. 

The figure called “ climax ”’ may also be employed. 
It is exemplified in the following sentence of Demo- 
sthenes: “‘I did not speak thus, and then fail to 
move a resolution ; I did not move a resolution, and 
then fail to act as an envoy; I did not act as an 
envoy, and then fail to convince the Thebans.” ¢ 
This sentence seems to climb ever higher and higher. 
If it were rewritten thus, “ having expressed my 
views and moved a resolution, I acted as an envoy 
and convinced the Thebans,” it would be a mere 
recital of events, with nothing forcible about it. 

In a word, the figures of speech help the speaker 
in delivery and in debate; lending especially the 
effect of abruptness 7—in other words, of energy.— 
With regard to both kinds of figures what has been 
said must suffice. 


they looked, no sooner looked but they loved, no sooner 
loved but they sighed, no sooner sighed but they asked one 
another the reason, no sooner knew the reason but they 
sought the remedy; and in these degrees have they made 
a pair of stairs to marriage.” 

4 A better sense would be obtained by placing pddiora 
rd dtade\uuévov before imixpiow, i.e. ‘“‘ the figures of speech, 
and especially asyndeton (cf. ws mpod\édexrac in the first 
sentence of § 301), help the speaker,” etc. 
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e712 ~Aééis be AapBavéoben maoa, don kat ev TO 
peyadomperet XApaKTApe, mA ovK él TO aire 
tédos: Kal yap petadepovta eore dewa Trovely, ws 
76 ‘“7@ IWban O@pacvvopevw Kal 7odAAB péovre 
Kal? spar.” 
K \ > rd 1 ré A Og 
273 at ekacias Aeyovra, ws TO nuoovevous, 
‘rotTo TO pjpvopa Tov TOT émudvTa a) moAet 
LA 
KWodvuvov TapeABety eroinaev, WoTrep végos.” 
o74 A mrapaBoAat de TH SewoTynTe ovK emiTHOELaL 
dua TO LAKOS, olov TO Gamrep 5é€ KUwY yevvaios, 
/ 
aTrEeLpos, dmpovorntws emt Kam pov dépetar”’: Kad- 
/ 
243 v. Aos yap| Kal axpiBed tis ev TovToLs eupatverat, 
¢ \ / / sh \ "% 
7 S€ dewdtyns ahodpdv te BovAeTat Kat avvTOLOV, 
Kal eyyv0ev mAnTTOVoW €o.KeV. 

= / a \ > /, > / / 
275 = Dwerau be Kat ex ouvOérov dvépuatos Seworys, 
aorep Kal 7) journ Gera ovvrifjow dewas ola, 
Ty Xapaurirny kat ‘‘ Tov mapamAijya ” Kal 
et te ado Tovodrov: Kal mapa Tots prTropar de 

TOAAG av Tis Evpor ToLadTa. 

276 [lepacar 5é ta ovdpata mpeTovtTws A€yeuv 
Tots mpaypacw, olov emt pev tod Bla Kal mav- 
‘ ry / ae PS) / De ee J | de “a / 
oupyta Spacavtos “ dveBidoato,’”* émi dé tod Bia 


~ © \ > / CH tak } / 
Kat gavep@s Kal peta amovolas e€exower, 
’ TA ” ye de ~ >) Pe \ >\ 6 / SS ae / 
eeidev,” emt 5€ Tod doXiws Kal Aabpaiws® “ érpv- 
moe" n “ Suépuyev,”’* "4 7) el Te ToLobTOY mpdc- 


opov a mpdadypmacw ovoua. 
o77  Ta-ee efatpecbat TWS AapBavopevov ov [eye 
Qos moved prdvov, GAAA Kal SewdrnTa, ws TO ‘ od 


1 ed elxdoeas P, 
® dieBidoaro edd.: dreBiBdoaro P. 
® \aApalws Victorius: \dPpa as Py 
© dépuyev edd.: duépayev P. 
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In the forcible style the same kinds of diction may 
always be employed as in the elevated style, but not 
with the same end in view. By the use of metaphor 
force can be gained, as in the words: ‘‘ Python was 
blustering and rushing upon you in full flood.” ¢ 

So, too, by the use of similes, as in Demosthenes’ 
expression : “‘ this decree caused the danger which 
then threatened the city to pass by even as a 
cloud.”’® 

But detailed comparisons do not suit the forcible 
style owing to their length; as “like as a gallant 
hound, ignorant of danger, charges a boar reck- 
lessly.” © There is an air of beauty and finish about 
this sentence. But the aim of the forcible style is 
to be sharp and short like the exchange of blows. 

Compound words also lend vigour, as is seen in 
those which usage often forms so forcibly, as “ earth- 
ward-hurled,” ? “ slant-shelving,’*® and the like. 
Many similar examples may be found in the orators. 

We should endeayour to use picturesque words. 
For example, we may say of a man who has acted 
violently and unscrupulously, that “ he has elbowed 
his way through”; of one who has used violence 
openly and recklessly, that “ he has hewed his way 
through, he has swept aside obstacles ”’ ; of one who 
has had recourse to guile and evasion, that “ he has 
wormed his way”’ or “ slipped through,’—or what- 
ever expression is equally appropriate to the subject. 

A discreet use of elaborate language produces not 
only dignity but vigour of style. For instance: “ It 


* Demosth. De cor. 136; cf. § 80 supra. 
®’ Demosth. De cor. 188. 
¢ Xenoph. Cyrop. i. 4. 21; cf. § 89 supra. 
4 4.¢., a harlot. ¢ 4.é., a madman. 
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Aéyew elow Thy xetpa EXOVTO. det, Aloytvn, adda 
mpeoBevew elow TV xetpa EXovTa.. a 

278 Kal ro “ add’ o TH EvBovay exeivos operept- 
Copevos ’ + ob yap brép Tob jeéyav TOLAoaL Tov 
Aoyov 1 éemavdorans, GAN drép tod Sewvov. yi- 
vera d€ TodTo émav peta&d eEaplevtes’ KaTnyo- 
pa@pmev tivos: worep yap Aicyivov Katnyopia,” To 
d€ DiAimrov éoriv. 

279 = Aewov be Kat TO €pwr@vTa Tods akovovTas Evta. 
déyew, Kal pr) amrodawopevov, “ ar’ 6 5 tv Ev- 
Bovav éxetvos ofperepilopevos Kal araoxevilaw 
emitelxiopa emt TH "Arrucny, TOTEPOV Tatra 
TmOLay 7diker, kat eAvev THY etpnvny, FOU sae 
Kkablamep yap ets dmroptav ayeu TOV dcovovTa. e€- 
edeyxoperyp € €0LKOTA Kal dev droxpivacbat € EXOvTL" 
el d€ de petaBardyv edn tis, “ Hdiker Kal edve 
TH eipyrynv,’ cadds SiddoKorvT. ewKee Kal odK® 
edéyyovre. 

230 ‘H 6ée kaNoupevy emrLov7} €oTl pev épunvela 
mela Tob mpaywatos, peyvota Sé ovpBadrour’ dv 
els SewdryTa: mapddevy ja dé avris 7o Anpo- 
abévous, “‘ voonpa yap, ra) dvdpes "AGjvator, dewov 
euTéntwKev* eis THV ‘EXAdda.” odk av otTws tv 


Secvov. 
1 efapbévres Spengel: éarpedévres P. 
2 karnyopla H. Stephanus: xarnyoplas P. 
3 ov« post kal add. Victorius. 4 wev wértwxev P, 


? Demosth. De falsa leg. 255. As an elegant speaker, 
Aeschines should hold out his hand; as an incorruptible 
ambassador, he should keep it under his cloak. 

> Demosth. De cor. 71. ‘This is only the beginning of the 
sentence. Demetrius quotes it more fully in the next 
section. 
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is not, Aeschines, that you ought to speak without 
holding out your palm, but that you ought to be an 
ambassador without holding out your palm.” ¢ 

And similarly: “Nay, he was appropriating 
Euboea......”° The object of the rise in tone 
is not to make the style dignified, but to make it 
forcible. This occurs when in mid-height of our 
exaltation we are denouncing some opponent. So, 
in these two passages, Aeschines and Philip are 
respectively denounced. 

In speaking it is sometimes forcible to address 
questions to the audience without disclosing one’s own 
view. For instance: “ Nay, he was appropriating 
Euboea and establishing a fortress to command 
Attica; and in so doing was he wronging us and 
violating the peace, or was he not?” The orator 
forces his hearer into a sort of corner, so that he 
seems to be brought to task and to have no answer. 
If the positive statement “ he was wronging us and 
violating the peace” were substituted, the effect 
would be that of precise information rather than of 
cross-examination. 

The figure called “ epimone,” ¢ which is a mode of 
expression going beyond the bare statement of fact, 
will contribute very greatly to force of style. An 
example of it may be quoted from Demosthenes : 
“* Men of Athens, a terrible disease has fallen upon 
Hellas.”’4 Thus abbreviated, the sentence would 
not have been terrible.’ 

¢ Ondwelling, lingering; the elaboration of an idea. 
“ The figure of abode ”’ is Puttenham’s name for it. . 

4 Demosth. De falsa leg. 259. In Demosthenes the 
sentence runs on: kal xaderdv kal, xtA. The additions 


form the epimone. 
¢ ie. less forcible (dewdv). 
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aT \ / / 
281 Taya dé Kal o EVPH[LLT [LOS Kadovpevos [LETEXOL 
fod \ ¢€ \ /, ” = 
ths SewdtyTos, Kal 6 Ta dVodypa cVdna TOLV, 
/ Ga) ¢ i \ 
Kat Ta aoePryata edoeByyata, olov ws oO Tas 
~ \ 
Nikas tas xpvods xwvevew Kedevwv Kat KaTa- 
xpjoba Tots xpypaow ets Tov 7OAcLov ody ovTwS 
< & \ / > 
elev mpoxelpws, OTe Katakoipwpev Tas Nixas ets 
Tov méAEmov”* SVadypov yap av ovTws Kat Aowdo- 
~ > \ > \ 0 / AAG > / oe 
pobvTe eoukos Hv Tas Beds, add’ edpyporepov, 674 
“ guyxpnodueba tats Nixaus ets tov moAcpnov’’: 
od yap Katakémtov7e tas Nikas €ouxev ovTws 
pnbév, adda ovppdxovs erarotobvre. 
A \ \ \ LAN , ”> A 
ago Aewa dé Kat ta Anpuadera, Kairor idiov Kal 
arotov tpoTov exew dSoKodvta, eatr b€ at’tav 1 
Sewotns eK TE TOV Eeuddcewv ywouern, Kat &e& 
aAAnyoptKod twos TapaAapuBavomevov, Kal tpitov 
e€ brepBodjs. 

283 Oldv €or, to “od rébvnkev “AAdEavdpos, @ 
” > A > \ ”“ ¢ > / wn 
avdpes “A@nvator: dlev yap av % olkovpévn rod 
vexpod.”’ To wev yap “ alev”’ avti tod “ nobd- 

” > \ \ ¢ \ oe . \ \ 
veto” adAnyopiKkov Kat w7epBodikov dua, 7d Sé 
THY olKoumernY alcbdvecbar eudavtiKov THs dSuVva- 

Ca TAY ¢/ 8 ba 7 5 , 9 \ 
pews Tis e€avdpov, Kal dua b€ Te exmAnntiKov 
4 C / ’ > ~ a A 

a4. EXEL O Adyos NOpoicpévov ex THY Tpi@v:| maca dE 
m” / > \ / 
exmrAntis Sewvov, émevd7) PoBepov. 

284 Tod dé adbrod cidous Kal Td “ dre TobTo TO yr- 

? > \ ” > > ¢ / antes 
fiopa ovK eyw eypaya, adr’ 6 wdAcos TO ’AdeE- 
dvdpov ddpatt ypapwy,”’ Kat To “‘ €ouke yap 7 


* Demad. Fragmm., Baiter-Sauppe, ii. p. 315. The orator 
Demades was an Athenian Cobbett, always forcible and 
sometimes coarse. A collection of sayings attributed to 
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Some trace of vigour may perhaps be found even 
in what is called “ euphemism,” that kind of language 
which makes inauspicious things appear auspicious 
and impious acts appear pious. A speaker once 
urged that the golden Statues of Victory should be 
melted down, so that the proceeds might be used 
to prosecute the war. But he did not say outright, 
“Let us cut up the Victories for the war.” Such a 
proposal would have seemed impious and like an 
insult to the goddesses. He put it in the more 
euphemistic form: “ We will seek the co-operation 
of the Victories for the war.” This expression seems 
to suggest not the cutting up of the Victories, but 
the conversion of them into allies. 

The sayings of Demades, also, though thought to 
have a peculiar, even eccentric turn, possess a certain 
force, which they owe to innuendo, to the employ- 
ment of an allegorical element, and (lastly) to hyper- 
bole. 

This is an example: “ Alexander is not dead, men 
of Athens; or the whole world would have scented 
the corpse.” The use of “scented” in place of 
“perceived ” is allegorical and hyperbolical alike ; 
and the idea of the whole world perceiving it suggests 
the might of Alexander. Further, the words convey 
a thrilling effect, which is the joint result of the three 
causes. And every such sensation is forcible, since 
it inspires fear. 

Of the same kind are the words: “ It was not I 
that wrote this resolution, but the war wrote it with 
Alexander’s spear’? ; and these: “The might of 


him is probably drawn upon here, but the first extract seems 
to be misinterpreted; its natural sense is ‘‘ would have 
reeked of (fw, not do¢paivouat) the corpse.” 
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Makedoverr) Svvapis, amoAwAeKvia tov *AA€E- 
avépov, T@ KixAwze reruphwpeve.” 

Kat dMaxod mov, ‘‘7oAw,' od TH emt Tpo- 
yovwy THY vavpaxov, aAAa ypaty, cavddAva vm0- 
Sedewerny Kal mrvodvny popBaav"’ TO pev ‘yap 
ypadv dMAqyopobv avTt Tob acbevh Kal efirmov 
70, Kal duc. eupatvov THV adpaviav avris vmrEp- 
Bodikas- TO be mTicavnyv popaar, emel ev Kpeavo- 
ptaus TOTE Kal mavdarolats duayovoav atroAAvew? 
Ta. OTpaTLTiKa XpnLara. 

Ilept prev obv Tis Anpadetov dewoTnTOS apket 
Tooabra, KalTou €xovons Te émuapares Kal ovK 
evpintov pada: eveote yep Te Kal TOUNTLKOV TO* 
<idet, el ye TOUTLKOY 1) aA yopta Kal SmrepBoa) 
Kal eudaats, TOUjTLKOV 43 JLUKTOV Kwpotas. 

To dé Kadovpevov eoxnuatiopevov ev Adyw ot 
vov prtopes yeAolws Tovotow Kal peta eudacews 
ayevvods dua Kal olov avayvynotikns, aAnfwov Sé 
axjud eats Adyou peta dvoiv TovTow eydopevov, 
evmpetretas Kal aodaretas. 

Edaperetas peev, olov ws TAatwv "Aptotummov 
Kal KAeduBporov Aowopioat Gedrjoas, ev Alyn 
oppodayodvras Sedeuevov MwKpatous AGipnow ¢ emt 
moAAds muepas, Kal pr) StamAevoavtas* ws® Top 
eTatpov Kal dudacKadov, Kaitou ovy odAovs anm- 

1 wok Lhardy: radw P. 


2 dmoddNvew Victorius: dmoWew P. SF oii es 
4 Suadvoavras Tov ETepov, meu supra Av et at supra e(p) 
scriptis, P. > ws add. Victorius. 


@ See preceding note. 

* Lit. “a figure (attitude) assumed in speech”: the 
oxijua éyou (“ figure of speech”’) of §§ 287, 289. Such 
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Macedon, after losing Alexander, resembles the 
Cyclops with his blinded eye.” ¢ 

And elsewhere: “A State, no longer the sea- 
warrior of the days of our ancestors, but a lean and 
slippered crone supping her posset.’’* Here the 
expression “ crone ”’ is used figuratively for a weak 
and declining State, whose impotence it indicates in 
an exaggerated way. The words “supping her 
posset ’’ imply ironically that the city was at that 
time occupied with feasts and banquets and was 
squandering the war-funds. 

Enough has been said with respect to the Dema- 
dean vigour, which indeed has dangers cf its own 
and is not easily copied. There is in its nature some- 
thing poetical, if allegory, hyperbole, and innuendo 
are poetical. Butitis poetry with a dash of burlesque 
in it. 

Next comes the so-called “covert allusion.” ’ 
This the orators of our day employ to a ridiculous 
extent, coupling it with low, and (so to say)suggestive, 
innuendo. The true “ covert allusion ”’ depends on 
two conditions, good taste and circumspection. 

Good taste is shown in the Phaedo, where Plato 
desires to reproach Aristippus and Cleombrotus be- 
cause they were feasting at Aegina when Socrates 
was lying for many days imprisoned at Athens, and 
did not cross to visit their friend and master, although 


¢ 


“indirection ’? may be used, with due discretion (§§ 288, 
289), in place of the frank straightforwardness (¢f evelas 
époduev, § 292) which shuns ambiguous turns of language. 
The writer, in some of these concluding sections, reminds 
us, without intending it, of Longinus c. 44 § 4 doddov dé 
pnoéva ylvecOar pyropa, and § 3 xkéddaxes éxBalvouey peyado- 
gvets. Both authors seem to have been writing in days 
when speech was muffled and casuistry the vogue. 
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, 1 , bb ~ "AG ~ ~ 
éxovras' duaxoalovs atadiovs Tav “A@nvav. tatra 
/ as) \ > + ‘ Xr 8 Ld \ 3 
mavra Svappndnv ev ovK elzrev’ Aowdopia yap Vv 
~ ‘ 
6 Adyos: evdmpemds 5€ ws TOvde TeV TpdoTOV. 
> \ \ ¢ / \ Ie / 
eputnGeis yap 6 Daldwy tos mapdvtas LwxKpatn, 
/ 
Kat Katadéfas €xaotov, emavepwrnfeis, eb Kal 
> / 2 \ / a 6, tr 93 
Apiotimmos* kat KrXeduBpotos mapjaav, “ ov, 
dyoiv, “ev Alyun yap joav’’ mav7a yap Ta 
i 2 , A3 6 9 rae? > ” 
mpoeipnueva eudaiverar T@* “ev Alyivn joav’’: 
Kal moAd Sewdtepos 6 Adyos SoKel TOD 7paypatos 
avtobd éudaivovtos TO dewvov, ovyl Tob AéyovTos. 
\ \ S > \ \ > / 4 ‘ 
Tovs pev ovv audit tov “Aptotimmov* Kat Ao.do- 
pycat tows axidvvou dvtos ev ax7juate 6 LAdtwv 
€Aovddpycev. 
A bal » 
og9 IloAAaKis 5€ 7) mpds TUparvoy 7 aAAws Biavov 
twa Svadreyouevor Kat ovedicat opu@vtes yxp7- 
2 > / , , 
Copev e€€ avayrkns ox7patos Adyou,’ ws Anuntpros 
6 WMadnpeds® mpds Kpatepov tov Makeddva emi 
~ / 
xpvons KAwns Kabelouevov peTéwporv, Kal ev trop- 
a / \ 
dupa xAavidu, kal vrepnddvws amodexopevov tas 
/ ~ ¢ 
mpeapelas TOV “EAAjvwv, oynuatioas elrev dve- 
duotiuK@s, OTe “ UredeEducld mote mpeoBevovras 
tal / ~ A 
qets Tovade’ Kal Kparepov totrov’’: év yap TO 
1 dréxovra P. 2 aplorimos P. aero es 
* dploruror P. § Néyou Finckh: édov P. 
§ on th 7d Neyopevov moe (h. €. molos) Anprjrpios Kal rls 6 Tdde 
ypapor (leg. ypadwr) in margine P. 


TOVOE . 


* Plat. Phaed. 59 a 
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they were less than twenty-five miles from Athens.* 
He has not said all this in express terms (for that 
would have been an open reproach), but with fitting 
tact as follows. Phaedo is asked who were with 
Socrates. He enumerates the men one by one. 
Next he is asked whether Aristippus too and Cleom- 
brotus were present. “No,” he answers; “ they 
were in Aegina.” Everything that precedes owes 
its point to the words “they were in Aegina.” ® 
The passage seems far more effective because its 
effect is produced by the fact itself and not by an 
explicit statement. So, although he might no 
doubt have openly reproached Aristippus and _ his 
companions without incurring any risk, Plato has 
done so indirectly. 

But in addressing a despot, or any other ungovern- 
able person,° we may often be driven to use veiled 
language if we wish to censure him. Demetrius of 
Phalerum dealt in this way with the Macedonian 
Craterus who was seated aloft on a golden couch, 
wearing a purple mantle and receiving the Greek 
embassies with haughty pride. Making use of a 
covert phrase, he said tauntingly: “ We ourselves 
once welcomed these men as ambassadors together 
with yon Craterus.”? By the use of the demon- 


> In the Greek, the emphasis (cf. éupalverai, éudalvovtos) 
falls on the words which begin the clause, viz. “‘ in Aegina ”’ ; 
Aristippus and Cleombrotus were so near to Athens all the 
time. It was just a “‘crossing”’ (cf. Aristoph. Wasps 122, 
duérrdevoev els Al-ywvav), with a two-obol fare (Plat. Gorg. 511 p). 

¢ These words will cover the ‘“‘civiwm ardor prava 
iubentium,’”’ as shown towards Socrates; cf. § 294. A 
democracy, as well as the “ instans tyrannus,” can be over- 
bearing (Sia.os) and criminal. 

4 Demetr. Phaler. Mragm. 7, C. Miiller, Orat. Att. ii. 
p- 476. 
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bh aed / © 2¢. , 
eudaiverar 4 drrepndavia 


A mg am > 
TOU Kpatepot TTAGa WvEevdiapevy €V OXHLATL. 


~ m ~ ? 
deuxtuK® TH “ robTov 


~ ~ | A ‘ A / A 
290 Tod adroo «idous éott Kat 76 [Adtwvos mpos 


291 
244 v. 


292 


, / \ > Ls a Oe Sake / 
Avoviictov fevodmevov Kal apvycdevor, ore “ eyw 
/ > \ € fy \ / a \ 
oot IlAdtwv ovdev wpordyynca, od pévtor, v7) TOUS 
/ a”? \ A > / > / A ee 
Beovs.”” Kat yap eAjAcyKrar eisevopevos, Kal Exet 
¢ / ~ ~ o \ > / 
Tt 6 Adyos oyna peyaretov dua Kal acdares. 
TloAAay7 = peévror Kai | erapdotepilovew: ois 
? / uw 207 \ / > / 2 
€ouxevas et Tis eéAot Kal woyous cikaroysdyous 
elvat [OéAoe tis*], mapaderypa 70 Tob Aicxivov émi 
tod TyAavyots: maca yap oyedov 1 epi Tov 
Tnyravyh Sujynots amopiay mapéxot, cite Oavpa- 
apos elite xAcvacpds €ott. TO S€ Tovwodrov eldos 
> , / > / > ” 4 ‘ oe 
apdiBodrov, Kaitou eipwreia ovK Ov, exer TWA Spws 
Kal elpwrelas eudacw. 
> »v \ e /, 4 
Avvatto 8 av tis Kal €Tépws cynpatilew, ofov 
ovTws* eed?) and@s akovovow ot dvvacra Kal 
\ € ~ ¢ ~ 
Suvdorides TA a’Tav* auapTHpata, Tapawwobytes 
> A \ ¢€ / ’ >? ? / > ~ > > 
avrots p71) apaptavew odK €€ edleias Epoduev, adr 
/ / 
nro €Tépous PeLouwev Twas TA pora TEeTOLnKOTAS, 
‘ / \ / \ id 
olov mpos Avoviavov tov t¥pavvov Kata Daddpidsos 
lot >? a \ ol 
Tob Tupavvov epoduev Kal THs Daddpidos azo- 
> 
Tomlas: ) eTaweodpeba twas Acovvaiw Ta évartia 
1 rd rotrov P. 
2 elxaoyéyous Victorius: ef cal 6 Wédyous P. 


3 @éXor Tis seclusi: fort. eldévac. 
4 abrav Spengel: atrady P. 


* odros seems here to connote ‘“‘ the great,” ironically ; 
cf. end of § 292 (kal ovros, ‘‘ great man though he is’’; 
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strative yon all the pride of Craterus is indicated and 
rebuked covertly.¢ 

Under the same heading comes the reply of Plato 
to Dionysius who had broken a promise and then 
denied having ever made it: “I, Plato, have made 
you no promise ; but as to you—well, heaven knows !”’® 
Dionysius is thus convicted of falsehood, while the 
form of the words is at once dignified and circumspect. 

Words are often used with an equivocal meaning. 
If anyone wishes to practise this art and to deal in 
censures which seem unintentional hits, he has an 
example ready to his hand in the passage of Aes: 
chines © about Telauges. Almost the entire account 
of Telauges will leave one puzzled as to whether it 
is meant as admiration or as mockery. This ambigu- 
ous way of speaking, although not irony, yet has a 
suggestion of irony. 

Figures may be employed in yet another way, as 
for instance in this case:—Since great lords and 
ladies dislike to hear their own faults mentioned, 
we shall therefore, when counselling them to refrain 
from faults, not speak in direct terms; we shall, 
rather, blame some other persons who have acted 
in the same manner. For example, in address- 
ing the tyrant Dionysius, we shall inveigh against 
the tyrant Phalaris and the cruelty of Phalaris. Or 
we shall praise individuals who have acted in the 


not literally=xal atirés) and Plat. Phaed. 69c oi ras 
TeeTas THulv ovTo. Katacrncavres (also Gorg. 470 v, 471 a: 
contemptuous use in Xen. Anab. i. c. 6, §§ 6, 9). After 
Alexander’s death Craterus, together with Antipater, was 
able to dictate terms to the defeated Athenians. 

> Cf. Plat. Epist. 7, p. 349 B. 

¢ Aeschines Socraticus: as in §§ 205, 297, and possibly 
(with a pun) in § 170. Aeschines the Orator is quoted in 
8§ 267, 268. 
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TeToUKoTas, olov Tédwva 7 ‘Tépwva, Ort TaTpd- 
ow ewKeoav TIS Lucedias Kal SvdacKdhors: Kal 
yap vouberetra dKxovwv cua. Kal ov Aowopetran 
Kad CnAorumet 7 TAdwre ératvovpévw Kal ératvov 
opéyeTar Kal ovTos. 

TloAAa S€ rovadta mapa tots tupavvo.s, obov 
Midummos pev dia 76 ErepodOadrpos elvar wpyilero, 
el Tis dvopdoetev ex” adtod KixAwza 7) 6¢6fadpov 
dAws: “Eppetas 8 6 tot ’Atapvéws apfas, Kaitou 
TaAAa mpdos, ws Aéyerat, odK av hveoyeTo padlws 
TWOs paxaipiov ovoualovTos 7) TOY  €KTOpay 
dua TO evvodyos elvat. tabra 5 cipynKa eupivar 
BovAdpmevos padiota 7d Gos Td OvVAOTEUTLKOY, 
ws pddveta xpilov es aodadots, ds Kadetrat 
> Ie 
ETYNMATLOMEVos. 

Katrov modAdKis Kal of SHpoe ot peyddou Kal 
toxupol d€ovrat TowovTov eloous TOY Adywr, womep 
ot TUpavvot, Kkabdrrep 6 ’“A@nvaiwy dfpos, dpywy 
ths “EXados Kal KoAakas TpEepwy KAéwvas Kal 
Krcodavras. TO ev odv KoAaKevew atcxpor, TO 
dé emuTyuay emapares, dpLarov dé TO pera€, 
TOUT €oTl TO Eoxnpareopler ov. 

Kat wore avrov TOV dyaptavorra emrawveooper, 
ouK ep ols jpaprev, aA’ éd’ ois ody TapTnKer, 
olov Tov opyilopevov, OTe xGes emnvetro mpGos 
davels én tois Tob Setvos Ce eae. Kal OTL 
CnAwros Tots moNtraus ovveoriy: nd€ws yap 81) 
EKaOTOS pupetTat éavTov Kai ouvarsar Bovd|eTaL 


2 Cf. Suetonius, Calig. c. 50 (Caligula’s dislike of the 
word capra), and the Spanish proverb which deprecates the 
mention of a *“‘rope’’ in the house of a man who has been 

hanged (Nombrar la soga en casa del ahorcado). 
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opposite way to Dionysius, saying of Gelo or Hiero (for 
example) that they were like fathers and educators 
of Sicily. The hearer is admonished without feeling 
himself censured; he emulates Gelo, the subject 
of these praises, and covets praise for himself. 

One has often to exercise such caution in dealing 
with our sovereign lords. Because he had only one 
eye, Philip would grow angry if anyone named the 
Cyclops in his presence or used the word “ eye” at 
all. Hermeias, the ruler of Atarneus, though for 
the most part of a gentle nature as it is said, became 
restive (because he was a eunuch) when hearing 
anybody speak of a “ surgeon’s knife,”’ of ‘‘ amputa- 
tion,” or of “ excision.” JI have mentioned these 
facts out of a desire to bring into clear relief the 
true character of great potentates, and to show that 
it specially calls for that wary form of language 
which bears the name of “ covert allusion.” 

It must be observed, however, that great and 
powerful democracies no less than despots often 
require these ceremonious forms of language. An 
instance in point is the Athenian republic, which in 
the hour of its ascendancy over Greece harboured 
such flatterers as Cleon and Cleophon. Flattery no 
doubt is shameful, while adverse criticism is danger- 
ous. It is best to pursue the middle course, that of 
the covert hint. 

At times we shall compliment the very man who 
has failings not on his failings but on his proved 
avoidance of them. We shall remind an irascible 
person that yesterday he was praised for the in- 
dulgence he showed to So-and-So’s errors, and that 
he is a pattern to the citizens among whom he moves. 
Every man gladly takes himself as a model and is 
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éralvw €mawov, paddov 8 eva opuadh €mawov 
mounoae. 

Kadodov dé aorep TOV abrov kenpov 6 pe Tes 
KUva emhacev, 0 be Botv, 6 8€ inmov, ovTw Kal 
mpGyua TavTov o pev es damopauvopevos Kal 
KaTnyopav pow, ort ‘‘ ot avOpwrroe xpypara prev 
amoXelzrovat Tots Taal, emLoT HEY d€ ov auvato- 
Aeimovow, THY Xpngopevny rots amoAepbetow? ”’- 
TOUTO dé TO €ldos Tod Adyov "Aptotinmetov é- 
yetat’ €Tepos dé Tavrov bmobetiKas _Mpoolaerat, 
Kabdmep Fevopadvros Ta TrOAAd, | olov ore “det yap 
ov xXpnwara pLovov dmrohumety tots €auT@v Taal, 
GANG Kal émornunyv THY xpnoouervnv adrots.” 

To 8€ idiws Kadovpevov eldos LeKparixor, 
6 pdAvora Soxodow Cn A@oau Atoxivns kal TlAatwv, 
perapvbpiceev a av* todto TO mpaypa TO Tpoetpn - 
pLévov ets epwTnow, dé ws, olov “@ mat, 7éoa 
gow xpypata anédimev 6 matTnp; H moAAa Twa 
Kat ovK edaptOunra; moAXrd, @ LaKpares. dpa 
ov Kal emeor nny améAumev cou Thy Xpnooperny 
avtots;”’ dua yap Kal eis dmoplav eBahev TOV 
maida AcAnforws, Kal nveéuvnoev OTe dveTuoTnpy 
€oTl, Kat mradevecbat mpoeTpearo: rabra TavrTa 
OKs | Kal eupeAas, Kat odxt 517 7d eydopevov 
TotTo amo LKvbav. 

Ednpepnoary 5’ of towtro. rA6you ToTE efeupe- 
evTes TO mparov, _aMov dé efemAn av T@ Te 
MintiK@* Kat T@ evapyet Kal TO peta peyano- 


1 Gri of edd.: drt de P. 
a rors darodepbeciow Victorius: rots cuvaro\edpbeiow P, 
> perapuOulocrey av Schneider : perapdunrerav yee 
# mynrexe Gale: riunrixd P. 
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eager to add praise to praise, or rather to win one 
uniform record of praise. 

In fine, it is with language as with a lump of wax, 
out of which one man will mould a dog, another an 
ox, another a horse. One will deal with his subject 
in the way of exposition and asseveration, saying (for 
example) that “ men leave property to their children, 
but they do not therewith leave the knowledge 
which will rightly use the legacy ”’*: a way of putting 
it which is called “‘ Aristippean.”” Another will (as 
Xenophon commonly does) express the same thought 
in the way of precept, as ‘‘ men ought to leave not 
only money to their children, but also the knowledge 
which will use the money rightly.” 

What is specifically called the “ Socratic ” manner 
—one which seems to have excited the emulation of 
Aeschines and Plato in no common degree—would 
recast the foregoing proposition in an interrogative 
form, somewhat as follows. ‘‘ My dear lad, how 
much property has your father left you? Is it 
considerable and not easily assessed? It is con- 
siderable, Socrates. Well now, has he also left you 
the knowledge which will use it rightly?” In this 
way Socrates insensibly drives the lad into a corner 3 
he reminds him that he is ignorant; he urges him 
to get instruction. And all this naturally and in 
perfect taste, and with an entire absence of what 
is proverbially known as “ Gothic bluntness.”’ ® 

Such dialogues met with great success in the days 
of their first invention, or rather they took society 
by storm through their verisimilitude, their vividness, 


* Scr. Inc. The words may be quoted from Aristippus 
of Cyrene himself. 
* Cf. § 216 Toiro yap H Aeyouevn awd Zkvdav pijols éorw. 
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dpoovrns vovbeTiK®. Trepl pev 81) Tdoparos o- 
you Kal OXNLAT LOLLY dipicetron Tatra. 

‘H dé Aevdtys y) mepl Thy ovvOeow, ola Ké- 
Xpnvrat pdrvora ot am *looxparous, pudatdjevou 
THY GvyKpovow Tov peo evrow ypapparov, ov 
para | emuTyndela earl dew O doyw moda yap [7a*] 
ex THS oupTAjgews av avdris yevouro Oeworepa, 
ofov “tod yap Pwxixod cvotavros ToA€jov, ov 
dv ewe, o8 yap eywye emoditevduny mw TOTE.”” 
et b€ petaBadwy tis Kal ovvaibas wd’ etzou “ Tob 
moXguov yap o¥ dv ewe TOO DwKikod avatavtos 
od yap émoAtevdunv eywyé mw ToTE,*”’ ovdK 
oriyov SueEaipyoe: THs SewornTos, Emel toAAaxoG 
Kal TO x@des THS GuyKpovcews tows €eoTat 
dewdtepov. 

Kai yap 7d adpdvriotov atrTo Kal TO Wam7ep 
attodues dewoTnTa Tapaorncet Twa, padvora émav 
opy:Cojtevous eudaivwpev abrovs” ) TOuNpLEVOUS. 
4 S€ mept THY AcLloTHTA Kal apjoviay dpovris ovK 
opytlomevov, ard matlovtds €oTt Kat émiderKvu- 
prevov jaddXov. 

Kai donep TO diadeAvpévov ayjua SewdryTa 
Trovel, ws mpoAeAexTar, oUTW ToLijcer 7) Siadedv- 
evn OAws atvieats. onpetov de Kal 70 ‘Inma- 
vaKTos. Aowopioat yap BovAdjevos TOUS exUpovs 
€Jpavoev TO peéTpov, Kal emoincev ywAdv dyti 


1 ra secl. Spengel. 
8 rw rére edd. c. codd. Demosth. : rémore Py 
3 adrovs P. 


2 Demosth. De cor. 18. 
® Sc. in such a way as to remove the various instances of 
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their nobly didactic character.—With regard to 
moulded speech and the employment of figures, this 
treatment must suffice. 

Smoothness of composition (such as is employed 
particularly by the followers of Isocrates, who avoid 
the concurrence of vowels) is not altogether suited 
to forcible language. In many cases greater force 
will result from an actual cleshing, as “‘ when the 
Phocian war broke out originally, owing not to me, 
as I was not then engaged in public life.”* If you 
were to change the words and fit them together thus? : 
“when through no fault of mine the conflict began 
in the Phocian War, since I was not then engaged 
in public life,” you would rob them of a good part 
of their force, since in many passages the very clang 
of clashing vowels may be held to make a sentence 
more forcible. 

The fact is that words which are actually unpre- 
meditated, and are as it were a spontaneous growth, 
will give an impression of vigour, especially when 
we are manifesting our anger or our sense of in- 
justice. Whereas anxious attention to niceties of 
smoothness and harmony does not betoken anger so 
much as elegant trifling and a desire to exhibit one’s 
powers. 

It has already ° been said that the “ figure” of 
abruptness has a forcible effect. The same may 
now be said of abrupt composition on a larger scale. 
Hipponax ¢ is a case in point. In his desire to assail 
his enemies, he shattered his verse, and caused it to 


hiatus: modéuov, ov—éué, ob-—éywye émroNrevoynvs imitated 
in the English version. 
° Cf. §§ 269, 271. 
* Cf. §§ 132, 251. 
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/, , 
ed0éos, Kai dpvOuov, rovtéate Sewornte mpémov 
\ U \ ra > 
Kat Aovdopia: TO yap eppvbuov Kat ev7Koov €Y- 
lot ” / “A 
Kwjilous av mpémor paddov 7 Yyoyous. Tosabra 
Kal TEepl cuyKpovcews. 
\ ~ ~ ~ € 
Tlapdxertas 5€ Tis Kal TH Sew yYapaxripr, ws 
~ \ 
To eikds, Sunwaptnuéevos Kal adtds, Kadeirau de 
dyapis. yiwerar dé ev tots mpdypacw, emav Tis 
> \ \ 4 > \ /, / ¢€ 
aicypa Kat dvapynta dvadavddov Aéyn, Kabamep o 
~ ~ ss 
Ths Tiyavepas® Katyyop@v ws memopvevKvulas TV 
I \ \ > \ \ \ / \ 
Aexavida Kal tos oBodods Kat THY | Wiafov Kat 
Tov twa TovadTyy dvodynuiay KaTipacev TO 
duxaoTnpiov. 

“H otvOects S€ daiverae dyapis, éeav Sdieoma- 

ya > \ Ss / < > , ce € \ > 
anevn euhepys H, Kabdtep 6 eimwv, “ odTwat 5 
€xyov TO Kal 7Td6, KTelva.” Kal émav Ta K@Aa 

; 
pndeniavy é€yn mpos aAAnAa avvdeow, aA’ 6pora 
Sveppynypevois. Kal at mreplodor dé al ouveyets Kal 
pakpat Kal atomviyovaat To’s A€yovtas ov jovov 
Katakopes, aAAd Kal atepmeés. 
od \ > / 

Ty d€ dvopacia® moddkis yaplevta mpaypara 
” > / / / € , 
ovTa atepméotepa daivetat, Kabatep 6 Kyeir- 

\ aA 
apxos mept THs TevOpyddvos A€ywv, Cwov peAicon 
by / ce 
€otKOTOs* “ KaTaveueTar mer,” drat, ““ Tiv dpewny, 


1 evdéos Victorius: ev@éws P. 


2 kabdwep bre av ris thudvdpas P: fort. xa@dmwep 6 Tis 
av0pdrov Trudy dpas (cf. § 239). 
3 7 dé dvouacta Victorius: 7 dé dvouacia P, 
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ON STYLE, v. 301-304 


limp instead of walking erect. By destroying the 
rhythm, he made the measure suitable for energetic 
invective, since correct and melodious rhythm would 
be fitter for eulogy than for satire —Thus much with 
regard to the collision of vowels. 

Side by side with the forcible style there is found, 
as might be expected, a corresponding faulty style, 
called “ the unpleasant.” * It occurs in the subject 
matter when a speaker mentions publicly things 
which are disgusting and defile the lips. The man, 
for instance, who accused Timandra of having lived 
a wanton life, bespattered the court with a descrip- 
tion of her slop-basin, her pennies, her mat, and 
many similar tokens of her ill-fame.? 

Composition has an unpleasant sound, if it seems 
disjointed, as (for example) “this and that being 
thus, death.” ® So, too, when the members are in 
no way linked to one another, but resemble frag- 
mentary pieces. And long, continuous periods which 
run the speaker out of breath® cause not only satiety 
but actual aversion. 

Often objects which are themselves pleasant 
enough lose their attractiveness owing to the words 
applied to them. Cleitarchus, for instance, when 
describing the wasp, an insect like a bee, says: “ It 
lays waste the hill-country, and dashes into the 

* i.e, “repulsive,” here. Force may be pleasant; it 
may also be coarse. 

» Ser. Inc. 

¢ The author, in bringing his essay to a close, repeats an 
expression which he had used when opening it (§ 1): he 
protests against those lengthy sentences to which Greek 
prose was prone. His last sentence of all (wapdxetrac . 
aupérepa) is short and quiet. Here, and elsewhere, he shuns 
the bombast which is apt to beset not only rhetorical 
historians like Cleitarchus but writers on Style. 
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ral d \ > A , ~ ” oe 4 

elcimtatar 5é€ els tas KolAas Spis:’’ wWomep Tmept 

Boos ayplov 7) Tot "EpuyavOiov Kdmpov déywr, 
> > + Tes | \ / / oO \ + 

GAN odyi mept peAlaons TwWds, WoTE Kal Ayapw 

Tov Adyov dua Kal ivypov yevéobar. mapdKertat 
, > , A > / 1 

dé mws adAjAots Tabta auddtepa. 


1 Anunrplov repli épunvetas subscriptio in P. 


6 Clitarch. ’'ragm. Cleitarchus (c. 300 B.c.) was one of 
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hollow oaks.” ¢ This might have served for a descrip- 
tion of some wild ox, or of the Erymanthian boar, 
rather than of a species of bee. The result is that 
the passage is both unpleasant and frigid. And in 
a way these two defects lie close together. 


the historians of Alexander the Great. His bombastic style 
is condemned in the treatise on the Sublime, c. iii. 

> i.e., the characteristic defect of the xapaxthp pmeyado- 
wperjs is near akin to the characteristic defect of the 
xapaxThp Sewos; cf. § 114. 
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Abas, 41 note 

Achilles, 59, 97 

Aegeus, lll 

Aegisthus, 49 

Aepytus, 53 note 
Aeschylus, 19, 71, 89, 113 note 
Agamemnon, 107 

Agathon, 37, 59, 71 

Ajax, 69 

Alcibiades, 35 

Alcinous, 61 

Alemaeon, 47, 51 

Alemagon, The, 53 
Amphiaraos, 65 

Antheus, The, 37 

Antigone. The, 53 

Apollo, 104 note 

Areius, 113 note 

Ares, 81, 88 

Argos, 39 

Ariphrades, 89 
Aristophanes, 13, 36 note, 84 note 
Astydamas, 53 

Athenians, 13 

Aulis, The Iphigeneia in, 57 
Award of Arms, The, 93 


Battle of Frogs and Mice, 11 note 
Begging, The, 93 
Box and Coz, 63 note 


Callippides, 113, 115 
Carcinus, 59, 65 
Centaur, The, 9 
Cephallenians, 111 
Chaeremon, 9, 97 
Chionides, 13 
Choéphoroe, The, 61 


Cleon, 79 

Cleophon, 11, 85 
Clytaemnestra, 51 
Ceur de Lion, 62 note 
Comedy, 19, 21 
Crates, 21 

Creon, 58 
Cresphontes, The, 53 
Cretans, 105 
Cyclops, 11 

Cyclops, The, 19 note 
Cypria, The, 93 
Cyprians, The, 61 
Cypriots, 81 


Danaus, 41 

Demers, 18 
Dicaeogenes, 61 
Dionysius, 9 
Dionysus, 81 
Dithyrambic poetry, 9 
Dolon, 105 

Dorians, 13 


Electra, The, 99 

Empedocles, 9, 107 

Enipeus, 59 note 

Epichares, 87 

Epicharmus, 13, 21 

Eriphyle, 51 

Eucleides, 87 

Eumaeus, 50 note 

Eumenides, The, 50 note 

Euripides, 47,48note 49,51, 52 note, 
54 note, 55 note, 67, 71, 89, 103 

Eurycleia, 60 note 


| Hurypylus, The, 98 
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Ganymede, 109 

Gelo, 91 note 

Glaucon, 109 

Great Bear, The, 106 note 


Haemon, 53 

Hector, 97, 103 

Hegemon, ll 

Helle, The, 53 

Heracleid, 83 

Heracles, 33 

Hermocaicoxanthus, 79 

Herodotus, 35, 91 note 

Herondas, 9 note 

Hippias of Thasos, 107 

Homer, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, 33, 59, 73, 
86 note, 98, 97,99, 101, 109 note 

Hypermnestra, 41 note 


Iambic metre, 15, 17 
Ieadius, 111 
Icarius, 111 


Iliad, The, 17, 88, 57, 71, 79, 93, 95, 


101 note, 115 

Tliad, The Little, 93 

Illyrians, 

Ion, of Plato, 109 note 

Iphigeneia in Aulis, The, 57 

Iphigeneia in Tauris, The, 42 note, 
43, 49 note, 53, 61, 63, 65 

Ithaca, 100 note 

Ixion, 69 


Jocasta, 41 note 
Keats, 88 note 


Laius, 52 note, 57 note, 99 
Laconian Women, The, 93 
Lynceus, The, 41, 69 
Lyrival Ballads, 65 note 


Magnes, 18 

Margites, The, 15, 17 

Medea, The, 49 note, 51, 56 note 57, 
110 note 

Megarians, 13 

Melanippe, 49 note, 55 

Meleager, 47 

Menelaus, 9 note, 55, 111 

Merope, 53 

Mitys, 39 

Mnasitheus, 115 

Mynniscus, 113 

Mysia, 99 

Mysians, The, 99 
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Neoptolemus, The, 93 
Nicochares, 11 
Niobe, 71 

Nomic poetry, 9 


Odysseus, 33, 55, 59, 81, 100 note, 
1l 


Odysseus disguised as a Messenger, 
The, 68 

Odysseus, The Wounded, 53 

Odyssey, The, 17, 33, 49, 67, 93, 95, 
99, 115 

Oedipus, 41, 47, 49, 51 note, 58, 99 

Oedipus, The, 41, 57, 63, 115 

Orestes, 48, 47, 49, 51, 61, 63, 67, 
99 note 

Orestes, The, 55, 111 


Parnassus, 83 
Pauson, 9 
Peloponnesians, 18 
Pelops, 59 note 
Peleus, The, 69 
Penelope, 98 note, 110 note 
Philoctetes, The, 89, 93 
Philomela, 61 note 
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Phineidae, The, 63 
Phorcides, The, 69 
Phormis, 21 

Phthian Women, The, 69 
Pindarus, 113 

Plato, 5 note, 7 note 
Poltrooniad, The, 11 
Polygnotus, 9, 27 
Polyidos, 68, 67 
Polyphemus, 11 note 
Polyphontes, 52 note 
Poseidon, 59 note, 67 
Procne, 61 note 
Prometheus, The, 69 
Protagoras, 73 
Pylades, 42 note 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 65 note 
Rhetoric, The, of Aristotle, 72 note, 
82 note 


Sack of Troy, The, 93 
Sailing of the Fleet, The, 93 
Salamis, 61 note, 91 

Satyr Play, 18 note, 19 
Seylla, The, 55, 113 
Seaman, Mr, Owen, 87 note 
Shakespeare, 113 note 
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Sicily, 21, 91 
Sinon, The, 93 
Sisyphus, 71 
Socratic dialogues, 7 
Sophocles, 13, 19, 51 note, 53, 57 
59 note, 61, 63, 71,99 note, 103 
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115 
Sosistratus, 115 
Sophron, 7 
Sparta, 111 
Spartoi, 59 note 
Sthenelus, 85 
Syracuse, 7 note 


Tauris, The Iphigeneia in, 42 note, 
43, 49 note, 53, 61, 63, 65 

Tegea, 99 

Telegonus, 58 

Telemachus, 111 

Telephus, 47, 99 note 

Tereus, 61 

Teucer, 61 note 

Theocritus, 9 note 60 

Theodectes, 63, 

Theseid, 83 


Thyestes, 47 

Thyestes, The, 59 

Timothens, 11, 55 note 

Topics, The, of Aristotle, 78 note 

Trackers, The, 19 note 

Trojan Women, The, 93 

Troy, 91 

Troy, The Sack of, 93 

Tydeus, The, 63 

Tyro, The, 59 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, The, 61 
note 


Washing, The, 99 
Wordsworth, 65 note 


Xenarchus, 7 
Xenophanes, 103 


Young Lochinvar, 105 note 
Zens, 109 


Zeuxis, 27, 111 
Zoilus, 101 note 
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Achilles, 153, 177 
Aeschines, 181 note, 185 
Aeschylus, 128 note, 175 
Agathocles, 135 

Ajax, 145, 149, 151, 153 
Alexander, 133, 145, 213 
Alexander, The, 175 note 
Aloadae, 143 
Ammonius, 169 
Amphicrates, 131, 135 
Anacreon, 211 

Antiope, The, 239 
Apollonins, 219 

Aratus, 159, 201 
Archilochus, 161, 167, 221 
Argonautica, The, 219 
Arimaspeia, The, 157 
Aristarchus, 168 note 
Aristeas, 157 
Aristocrates, The, 127 
Aristogeiton, The, 203 
Aristophanes, 239 
Aristotle, 210 note, 213 
Artemisium, 183 
Athenogenes, 223 
Athens, 231 


Bacchae, The, 176 note 
Bacchylides, 221 
Boreas, 129 


Callisthenes, 129 

Cassandra, 175 

Cecilius, 123, 141, 148, 211, 217 
Ceyx, 203 

Chaeroneia, 179, 183 

Cicero, 129 note, 165 

Circe, 153 

Cleitarchus, 129 

Cleomenes, 211 
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Colossus, The, 229 
Constitution of Sparta, 185 
Corona, De, 161, 181, 199, 285 
Cyclops, 153 

Cyropaedeia, 201 

Cyrus, 201 


Danube, the, 227 

De?iacos, The, 222 note 

Delphi, 166 note 

Demis, The, 182 note 

Demosthenes, 124 note, 127, 161, 
163, 165, 169, 177, 181, 195, 199. 
203, 211, 221, 228, 227, 235 

Dion, 185 

Dionysius, the Phocaean, 193 

Dionysius of Syracuse, 133 

Dionysus, 175 

Dirce, 239 


Egypt, 243 

Elateia, 235 note 
Elephantine, 201 
Erastosthenes, 219 
Erigone, 219 

Etna, 227 

Eupolis, 181, 183 
Euripides, 178, 175, 289 
Eurylochus, 189 


Gorgias, 129 


Hecataeus, 203 
Hector, 203 

Hegesias, 131 

Helios, 173 
Heracleides, 185 
Heracles, 135, 203, 289 
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Hermocrates, 133 

Herodotus, 137, 157 note, 167, 189, 
193, 201, 207, 211, 231, 233, 243 

Hesiod, 145, 169 

Homer, 145, 147, 149, 151, 159, 169, 
189, 219, 227, 249 

Hy pereides, 179, 221, 223 


fliad, The, 149, 151, 153, 155 

Ion of Chios, 221 

Iphigeneia in Tauris, The, 172 note 
Isaeus, 191 note 

Isocrates, 133, 191, 231 


Jocasta, 197 


Laws, The, 207 
Leto, 223 
Lycurgus, 175 
Lysias, 217, 221, 225 


Marathon, 181, 183, 185 
Matris, 131 

Megilius, 135 

Meidias, 191 

Menexenus, The, 199, 207 
Meroé, 201 

Miletus, The Capture of, 199 
Moses, quoted, 149 


Newman, 144 note 
Nile, The, 227 


Odyssens, 155, 205 

Odyssey, The, 151, 158, 155, 205 
Oedipus, 177, 197 

Oedipus Coloneus, The, 177 
Oedipus Tyrannus, The, 197, 221 
Oreithyia, The, 123 note 
Orestes, 177 

Orestes, The, 171, 177 


Panegyric of Isocrates, the, 231 
Parmenio, 145 

Patroclus, 153 

Penelope, 205 

Pentheus, 176 note 

Phaenomena, 201 

Phaéthon, 173 

Philip, 181, 187, 211, 213, 235 note 
Philippics, The, 187 

Philistus, 239 


Phiryne, 223 

Phrynichus, 199 

Pindar, 221 

Plataea, 181, 183 

Plato, 135, 162 note, 165, 167, 169, 
199, 207, 213, 217, 225, 227 

Plutarch, 178 note 

Polycleitus, 229 

Polyxena, The, 177 

Pope, 126 note 

Poseidon, 149 

Postumius Terentianus, 123 

Pythagoras, 124 note 

Pythes, 211 


Quintilian, 167 note 


Republic, The, 165 
Rhine, The, 227 


Saintsbury, 131 note, 205 note 
Salamis, 181 

Sappho, 155, 157 

Seven against Thebes, The, 175 
Shield of Heracles, The, 145 
Sicily, 231 

Simonides, 177 

Socrates, 135 

Sophocles, 129, 197, 221 
Sparta, 135, 231 

Stesichorus, 167 

Syracusans, 231 


Terentianus, 123, 125, 188, 165, 208, 
247 

Thebes, 235 note 

Theocritus, 219 

Theodorus, 131 

Theophrastus, 213 

Theopompus, 191 note, 211, 243 

Thermopylae, 231 

Thucydides, 195, 201, 231, 238 note 

Tiberius, 131 note 

Timaeus, 133, 135 

Timocrates, 178 note 


Xenophon, 135, 141, 189, 201, 213, 247 
Xerxes, 129 


Zeus, 135. 151, 155 
Zoilus, 153 
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I, INDEX OF NAMES AND MATTERS 


The numerals refer to sections of the De elocutione ttself, not to any 


part of the Introduction. 


Acting, remarks on, 58, 193-195 

Aeschines (the Orator), 267, 268. 
Cf. Index II. 

Aeschines Socraticus, 205, 291, 
297. Cf. Index II. 

alfectation (xaxo¢yAia), the dis- 
torted variety of the elegant 
style, strives after effect in the 
thought itself, 187, 239; in the 
expression, 188, 247; in the use 
of anapaestic 1hythms, 189 

Ajax, a ‘ smooth” (euphonious) 
word in its Greek form Aias, 176 

Alcaeus, see Index IL. 

Aleidaimas, 12, 116 

Alexander, a conccit, or pun, ad- 
dressed to him, 137; Aristotle’s 
letters to Alexander, 234 ; Dema- 
dean references to hii, 283, 254 

allegory, its impressiveness, 9, 
100, 243; its liability to abuse, 
102; its allusiveness, 151 

Amazons, a succinct description of 
a sleeping Amazon, 138 

ainbiguity, must be avoided in the 
plain style, 196 

Anacreon, his short and jerky lines 
not appropriate to grave themes, 5 

anaphora, repetition of a word in 
successive clauses, 141, 268 

** Ancients,” characteristics of their 
style, 14, 67, 175, 244 

Annoon, a name whose pleasing 
sound is due to the double con- 
sonant, 174 
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Antiphon, see Index II. 

Antisthenes, 249 

antithesis, 24, 27, 171, 172, ete.; 
antithesis and antithetic periods 
impair force, 247, 250; example 
of false antithesis, 24 

apophthegms, brevity a character- 
istic of, 9 

aposiopesis, the figure of ‘‘ sudden 
reticence,” 103, 253, 264. Cf. 149, 
263 

Archedemus, improves on the Aris- 
totelian definition of the period, 
34 

Archilochus, 5. Cf. Index IL. 

architect (‘‘master- builder”), 91 
(given as an example of a word 
happily compounded) 

arid style, the defective counter- 
part of the plain style, 236-238 

Aristeides, 238 (examples of the 
kind here given were probably 
traditional in the schools of 
style; cf. the references to the 
Cyclops, 115, Ephor, 122, Cen- 
taur, 187, Olympias, 187) 

Aristippus and Cleombrotus, the 
gentle irony with which Plato 
in the Phaedo reproaches them 
for their absence from the side 
of their imprisoned master 
Socrates, 288 (‘‘ for they were in 
Aegina”) 

Aristophanes, 


150, 152, 161. Cf, 
Index II. 
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Aristotle:: to “he references given 
under Aristotle's name in Index 
II. may be added 41, 116, 234; 
the actual quotations from Rhet. 
lii, in the De eloc. give but a 
faint idea of the influence of the 
former upon the latter 

art, analogies drawn from various 
arts, 13, 14 

Artemon, editor of Aristotle's 
Letters, his comparison of a 
letter to one side of a dialogue, 
223 

asyndeton, its use and abuse, 
192-194, See also 66, 268, 269, etc. 

Attic, the Attic dialect, its pun- 
gency and other qualities, 177; 
the ‘ Attic” writers (a designa- 
tion which is perhaps a mark of 
late date), 175 


Bombast, its dangers illustrated, 
121, 304 

“ breaking the news,” an example 
of Ctesias’ delicacy of feeling, 216 

breathings, rough and smooth, 
73 

brevity (conciseness), a great aid to 
vigour and impressiveness of 
style, 7, 103, 137, 253 

broken rhythm, its use and abuse, 
6, 238, 239 

Bulias, a character in a mime of 
Sophron, 153 


Cacophony, may minister to vivid- 
ness and force of style, 219, 255 

Callistratus, 174 

cases: monotony to bejavoided in 
the use of cases, 65; the use of 
oblique cases and constructions 
may be effective, 104, but may 
also lead to obscurity, 198; 
nominative and accusative cases, 
198, 201 

choliambics: choliambic lines are 
forcible, 251, 301 

Chrysippus, apparently followed in 
172 


cicala: proverbial and figurative 
expression concerning the cicala, 
99, 243 

clearness : lucidity is a prime essen- 
tial of the plain style, 191 i 


R2 


Cleitarchus, an example of bombast 
quoted from him, 304 

Clematis: ‘Egyptian clematis” 
used as a sobriquet for a dark 
and lanky person, 172, 501 

Cleobulina, see Index II. 

Cleombrotus, see Aristippus 

Cleon, referred to as a notorious 
Athenian demagogue, 294 

Cleophon, mentioned together with 
Cleon, 294 

climax, the figure so called, 270 

comedy, its alliance with mirth and 
charm, 169; the employment of 
Loe trimeter by the New Comedy, 
204 

composition: the word ovOec.s 
(which corresponds to ** composi- 
tion” in its stricter sense) occurs 
very frequently in the treatise: 
4, 8, 9, 11, 80, 31, 38, 40, 43, 45, 
48, 49, 58, 68, 74, 92, 117, 121, 179, 
180, 186, 189, 204, 221, 237, 239, 
241, 246, 248, 299, 301, 303 

conjunctions (connectives), their 
multiplication is an effective aid 
to style, 54, 63 ; their absence may 
cause obscurity, 192 

correctness of style, 41, 53, 222, 274 

Craterus, one of Alexander’s 
generals, rebuked by Demetrius 
Phalereus “in a figure,” 289 

Crates, 170, 259 

Ctesias, 212-216 

cupping-glass, a riddling descrip- 
tion of, 102 

Cyclops, the grim pleasantry of his 
unexpected guest-gift, 130, 152, 
262 


Cynics: the ‘‘Cynic manner” is dis- 
tinguished by its mordant wit, 
259-261 


Demades, his highly figurative 
sayings, 282-286 

Demetrius of Phalerum, mentioned 
by name in 289; for the date and 
authorship of the treatise see 
the Introduction 

Demosthenes, mentioned or quoted 
in the following sections : 10, 11, 
20, 81, 80, 245, 246, 248, 250, 253, 
263, 268-273, 277-280, 299; it is to 
be noticed that most of the 
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references to Demosthenes occur 
in the later sections, those which 
deal with devétys ; for references 
to the passages quoted see Index 
II 


dialogue: resemblance and differ- 
ence between a dialogue and a 
letter, 223, 224 

Dicaearchus, 182 

Diogenes, 260, 261 

Dionysius the Younger, 8, 9, 99, 
109, 102, 290; the proverb 
‘‘Dionysius at Corinth” clearly 
refers to the younger Dionysius, 
and so probably does the threat 
addressed to the Locrians ; in 292 
also he may be meant rather 
than his father 

diphthongs: the concurrence of 
diphthongs produces elevation, 
73, but should be avoided in 
the plain style, 207 

dithyrambic compounds, to be 
avoided, 91,116. Cf, 143 

Doric dialect, its broad sounds, 177 

double compounds, to be avoided, 
93 


Egypt: the priests in Egypt employ 
the seven vowels in their hymns 
to the gods, 71 

elegant style, 128-189 

“elephanteer” (cAehartionjs), & 
word coined by Aristotle, 97 

elevated style, 36-127 

enthymeme: the distinction be- 
tween the enthymeme and the 
period, 30-33 

epanalepsis, 196 

epanaphora, 61, 268 

Epicharmus, 24. Cf. Index II. 

epimone, defined, and effect on 
style described, 280 

epiphonema, defined and 
trated, 106-111 

epistolary style: relation between 
letter and dialogue; the letter 
as a revelation of character; the 
length, structure, topics of a 
letter, 223-235 

epithets, their use and abuse, 85, 
116 


illus- 


euphemism, defined, and illustrated 
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from the incident of the golden 
Victories, 231. Cf. Quintil. ix. 
2, 92. 

euphony, practice of Isocrates de- 
scribed and a middle course 
advised, 68; common parlance, 
69; poetical forms, 70; priests 
in Exypt, 71; Attic writers, 175 

Euripides, the opportunities he 
affords to the acter who takes 
the part of Ion in his play of 
that name, 195 

expletives, the employment of 
expletive particles, 55-58 


Fables, sometimes form an attract- 
ive element in writing, 157, 158 
figures, must not be used in excess, 
67; peculiar figures should be 
syoided in the plain style, 208; 
figures will contribute to force, 
263-271, 280, 281 

forcible style, 240-304 

frigidity of style, how caused, 114- 
121 


Gelo, described as a father and 
educator of Sicily, 292 

“genitive absolute,” used for the 
sake of variety, 65 

Gorgias, his periods and antitheses, 
12, 15, 29 

graces (or ornaments)of style: com. 
pression, arrangement, figures, 
etc., contribute to grace of style, 
136-156 

grand style: 
Klevated 

gtiphus, i.e. incoherent language, 
158 


see references 8.0. 


Hecataeus, example of detached 
clauses from, 12. Cf 2 

Heracleitus, chief reason of his 
obscurity, 192 

Herodotus, 12, 17, 87, 112, 181, ete. 
Cf. Index II. 

“heroic,” as a metrical term, 5, 42: 

eee! possibly referred to in 
125 


hexameter: the hexameter, as the 
longest of Greek poetical 
measures, is suited to heroic 
themes, 4, 5 
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Hiatus, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 174, 299, 
301 

Hiero, mentioned, together with 
Gelo, in 292 

Hippocrates, qnoted to show the 
drawbacks of a jerky style, 4, 
238 

Hipponax: how and why Hipponax 
invented the choliambic metre, 
301. Cf. 182 

history and poetry, 215 

Homer, quoted throughout the 
treatise, and more frequently 
than any other writer. Cf. Index 
IE 

homoeoteleuta, their character and 
their dangers, 26-28 

humour: some of the examples in 
128 ff. and 170 ff. may perhaps be 
classified under this head 

hypallage, 60: ig al : 

hyperbole, may be employed, in 
comedy and elsewhere, as an orna- 
ment of style, 161, 162; but 
there is danger of abuse, 124 ff. 


Iambus: the iambic measure re- 
sembles ordinary conversation, 
and many people talk iambics 
without knowing it, 43 

imagery: poetical imagery to be 
avoided in prose, 89, 90; in the 
forcible style especially, 274 

interrogation: to put a (rhetorical) 
question to an audience in sucha 
way that it admits of only one 
answer is more effective than 
a direct assertion, 279 

Ion: the young Ion in the play of 
Euripides, 195 

irony, an excellent example from 
the Phaedo, 288 

isocolon, equality of syllables in 
alternate members, 25 

Isocrates, his periodic writing, 12 ; 
the avoidance of hiatus by him 
and his followers, 68, 299. Cf. 
Quintilian’s estimate of Isocrates 
CUnst. Or. x. 1. 79), concluding 
with the words ‘‘in compositione 
adeo diligens ut cura eius re- 
prehendatur.” See also 26, 29, 
and Index IL 


Jests contrary to expectation, 15% 
() mapa thy mpogdoxiay xapts) 


Lacedaemonians, their love of 
brevity in speech illustrated and 
its vigorous effect indicated, 7, 8, 
241, 242 

laticlave, supposed allusion to, 108 

laudando praecipere, this maxim 
anticipated, 295 

lawgiver (vogoGérys), cited as @ 
model of a compound word, 91 

letter-writing, see Epistolary style 

lucidity, see Clearness 

Lysias, the exemplar of the plain 
style, 190; his wit and sarcasm, 
128, 262. Cf. Index II. 


Maxims, their nature and use, 9, 
110, 170 

“member” (k@Aov): definition from 
Aristotle and Archedemus, 34; 
origin and use, 1-7 

Menander, his ‘‘Woman of Mes- 
senia,” 153; why he was popular 
with the actor, 194, 195 

metaphor, contributes to elevation 
of style, when used with dis- 
crimination, 78; convertible and 
non-convertible metaphors, 78, 
79; the expansion of metaphor 
into simile, 80, 89; so-called 
“active,” or ‘‘ vivid,” metaphors, 
81; effective and ineffective use 
of metaphor, 82, 83, 84; meta- 
phors safeguarded, 85; usage the 
true guide, 86, 87 ; frigidity caused 
by misuse of metaphors, 116 

“mirth amid tears,” the rueful 
laughter caused by over-elaborate 
style, 28 

music: kinds of words distinguished 
by ninsicians, 176; verbal music, 
69-72, 174, 184, 185 

mysteries, their allegorical (sym- 
bolical, figurative) character, 101 


Naiveté, characteristic of old- 
fashioned style, 244 

natural expression, its effective- 
ness, 27, 28, 216, 300 

Nicias: the painter Nicias on the 
importance of a right choice of 
subject, 76 
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Nireus: Homer, by employing 
figures, exalts Nireus, 61, 62 


Obscurity : paradoxical, but true, 
that obscurity sometimes contri- 
butes to force, 254 

onomatopoeic words, defined, 94; 
add to vividness, 220 


Paeon: the two kinds of paeon and 
their use in elevated discourse, 
38-41 

parallelism of clauses, 23, 250 

parody, an instance, 150; also 259 
(ef. 118) 

particles, their use and abuse, 55- 
58; a happy negligence in their 
use, 53 

passion, should be characterized by 
simplicity and naturalness, 28 

period, definition and description, 
10 ff.; number and length of 
members in a period, 16-18; 
simple and composite periods, 17, 
18; the narrative, conversational, 
and rhetorical period, 19-21 ; anti- 
thetic periods, 22-24; excessive 
use of periods, 12, 303 ; judicious 
combination of periodic and run- 
ning styles, 15; contrast between 
the two styles, 244 

Peripatetics, referred to as writers 
possessing common character- 
istics of prose style, 181 

personification, examples in 265, 
266, 285 

Pheidias, the characteristics of his 
sculpture, 14 

Philemon, his style contrasted with 
that of Menander, 193 

Philip of Macedon, why he could 
not bear to hear the Cyclops men- 
tioned, 293; and Hermeias, 293 

Philistus, cause of his obscurity, 198 

“phrase” (kéuja): definition, 10; 
phrases,’ rather than members, 
conduce to force of style, 241; 
but they may also cause aridity, 
238 

plain style, 199-239 

Plato: references to Plato will be 
found in the sections enumerated 
in Index II., and also in 37, 80, 
181, 228, 234, 297 
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poetry, rarely written in measures 
of greater length than six feet, 
4; poetic diction in prose must 
be used with discretion, 112, 
113 

Polycrates, a rhetorician mentioned 
in 120 

praetermission, a figure which 
makes a show of passing over 
points which are really stated, 
263 

Praxiphanes, on the use of par- 
ticles, 57 

proverbs, 232, etc. Cf. larger 
edition, pp. 259-262 

Recantation, as a rhetorical figure, 
148 

redundancy, illustrated in 58 

repetition, words repeated for 
effect, 61, 62, 211-214, 267; or 
for clearness, 196, 197 

reticence, see under Aposiopesis 

rhythm: points of rhythm are 
raised in 5, 6, 42, 48, 117, 183, 
184, 801, and passim 

riddle: language may become a@ 
riddle, 102 

“risky”: the word xuvduvwdys is 
used of daring experiments in 
the use of language, asin 80. Cf 
also 19, 27, etc. 


Sappho, ef. Index II. and 182, 166, 
167 


Satyric drama, mentioned in 169 

Scythians: the words ard Sxvddv 
pyovs were used proverbially for 
discours & la scythe, Gothic blunt- 
ness, 216, 297 

“shake,” as a musical term, 74 

simile, expanded metaphor, 80, 39 

Socrates: the Socratic Dialogues, 
their method and their success, 
2, 298; Socrates’ imprisonment, 

Sophocles : a bombastic line attri- 
buted to Sophocles, 114 

Sophron, see references in Index 
ns together with sections 128, 

Sotades: the character of the 
Sotadean measures, 189 

sounds: effects produced by the 
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use of harsh or sweet sounds, 48, 
49, 69, 70, 105, 219, 255 

Stesichorus, a proverbial expres- 
sion ascribed by Aristotle to 
Stesichorus, 99, 243 

atyle: see the references under 
Elevated, Elegant, Forcible, 
Plain, Arid, Epistolary, etc., 
as well as the Introduction 
passim ; among the many antici- 
pations of what are sometimes 
supposed to be modern views of 
style may be mentioned: (a) 
distinction of style shown (ac- 
eording to Theophrastns) as 
much in what is omitted as in 
what is said, 222; (b) ‘‘Le style 
est homme méme”: this espe- 
cially true of the epistolary style, 
227 

syllables : impressive effect of long 
syllables at the beginning and 
the end of a member, 39 

syllogism: the enthymeme distin- 
guished from the syllogism, 32 

symbolical language, see under 
Allegory 

symmetry, its use and abuse, 25, 
29, 53 

synaloepha, the fusion of vowels, 
70 


Taste: want of taste, how shown, 
67, 171 

Telauges, title of a dialogue of 
Aeschines Socraticus, 291. Cf 
170 

Teleboas: Xenophon, in speaking 
of the small river Teleboas, suits 
his language to the theme, 6, 
121 

tense: the use of the past tense may 
contribute to vividness, 214 

Theodorus: Theodorus of Gadara 
probably meant in 237 

Theognis: the use by Theognis of 
the expression ‘‘stringless lyre” 
for a bow, 85. Cf. Index ITI. 

Theophrastus, see the references 
given in Index IT. 

Theopompus, cf. Index II., and see 
also 75, 240, 250 

Thucydides, see Index IL, and also 
40, 49, 181, 223; stress is laid on 


the ruggedness of Thucydides 
in 48 and elsewhere 

tragedy: a ‘‘sportive tragedy” 
almost a contradiction in terms, 
169 

types of style: see under Styles; 
in one and the same writer the 
elevated, elegant, and forcible 
styles may exist side by side, 
but the elevated and the plain 
types are mutually exclusive, 37 

tyrants, various references to, 237, 
289-294 


Usage, as the sovereign arbiter, 
86, 91 


Vaulted roof: the members of a 
period compared to the stones 
which suppcert a vaulted roof, 13 

verse: metrical cadences to be used 
with caution in prose, 118, 180- 
185; prose has its ‘‘members,” 
corresponding to the measures of 
verse, 1 

vividness: this quality described 
and illustrated in connexion with 
the plain style of which it is an 
essential element, 208-220 

vowels: long vowels render style 
impressive, 39; concurrence of 
vowels contributes to elevation 
of style, 68-73, but must be 
avoided in the plain style, 207 


Wit, 128, 130, 168, 170, 172, 177, ete. 

words: order of words in the 
elevated and the plain styles, 50- 
53, 199-201; rugged words may 
produce elevation, 49, 105; com- 
pound words can be used effect- 
ively in the elevated and the 
forcible styles, 91, 92, 275, but 
should be avoided in the plain 
style, 191; formation of new 
words, 94-98; dithyrambic com- 
pounds cause frigidity, 116; 
kinds of words distinguished 
by musicians, 176; picturesque 
words, 276 


Xenophon,see the references inIndex 
II., and also 37, 80, 155, 181, 296 
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II. INDEX OF AUTHORS AND PASSAGES 
QUOTED IN THE DE ELOCUTIONE 


The thick numerals refer to the sections in which the quotations are found 


Aeschines (the Orator), Ctes. 133, 
267; 202, 268 

Aeschines Socraticus, Frag., 205 

Alcaeus, Frag. 39, 142 

Alcidamas, Frag., 116 

Anacreon, Frag. 62, 5 

Antiphon, Frag. 50, 53 

Antisthenes, Frag. 67, 249 

Archedemus, Frag., 34 

Archilochus, Frag. 89, 5; 94, 5 

Aristophanes, Ach. 86, 161; Nub. 
149, 179, 152; 401, 150 

Aristotle, Ret. iii. 8, 38; iii. 9, 11, 
34; iii. 11, 81. Hist. Anim. ii., 
97; ix., 157. Fragg. 71, 28; 609, 
233; 615, 225; 618. 97, 144, 164; 
619, 29, 154; 620, 230 


Cleitarchus, Frag., 304 
Cleobulina, Frag. 1, 102 

Crates, Frag. 7, 259 

Ctesias, Fragg. 20, 21, 218 ; 36, 216 


Demades, Fragg., 283, 284, 285 

Demetrius Phalereus, Frag. 7, 289 

Demosthenes, Aristocr. 99, 31, 248. 
De Cor. 8, 253; 18, 299; 71, 279; 
136, 80, 272; 179, 270; 188, 273; 
265, 250. De Falsa Leg. 421, 277; 
424, 280; 442, 269. Lept. init., 
10, 11, 20, 245, 246. Philipp. 
fii. 26, 263 

Dicaearchus, Frag. 83, 182 

Epicharmus, Frag. 147, 24 

Euripides, Jon 161, 195; Meleag. 
frag., 58 
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Hecataeus, Frag. 382, 2,12 _ 
Herodotus, i. 1 init., 17, 44; i. 203, 
66 


Hesiod, Op. et D. 40, 122 

Hippocrates, Aphorism. i. 1, 4, 238 

Homer, Iliad ij. 497, 54, 257; ii. 
671, 61; iv. 126, 81; iv. 443, 124; 
Vi. 152, 2005) ix. 502, 75 ix. 526; 
25s x2 4386.0 1245 eal. 1S LL 
xii. 208, 255; xiii, 339, 825 xiil. 
798, 64, 81; xiv. 433, 56; xvi. 
161, 94, 220; xvi. 358, 48, 105; 
xx, 218, 79s xxi. 1, 563 xxi. 257; 
209); xxi. 888, 83 5 acxii: 133,189\< 
EXlil. 116, 219; xxiii. 154, 575 
xxiii. 379, 210. Odyssey iii. 278, 
150 ; v. 203, 57; vi. 105, 129; ix. 
190, 52; ix. 289, 219; ix. 369, 
130, 152, 262 “fx. 394, 945) xi. 
595, 72; xii. 738, 60; xvi. 220, 57; 
RIK ty LOT seRixe Pe. Lge 
518, 133; xxi. 226, 57 


Tsocrates, Enc, Hel. 17, 23. Panegyr. 
1, 253; 58, 22 


Lyric. Fragg. Adesp. 126, 143; 128, 
91, 262; Bergk p. 742, 151 

Lysias, De morte Eratosth. 9, 190; 
Fragg. 5, 128 ; 275, 128, 262 


Menander, Frag. 230, 194 


Plato, Euthyd. 271 a, 226. Menez. 
246 p, 266. Phaed. 59 ©, 288. 
Phaedy. 246 8, 56. Politicus 269 c, 
5. Protag. 312 a, 218. Rep. i. 
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init., 21, 205 ; iii. 399 p, 185; iii. 
oy 4, B, 51, 183, 184. Epist. 7, 
0 


Sappho, Fragg. 91, 148; 92, 146; 
94, 106; 95, 141; 109, 140; 122, 
162 ; 123, 127, 162 

Sophocles, Triptol. frag., 114 

Sophron, Fragg. 24, 151; 32, 147; 
34, 127; 52, 151; 68, 156; 108, 
127; 110, 156 

Sotades, Frag., 189 


Theognis, Frag., 85 

Theophrastus, Fragg. (mr. Aé€fews), 
41, 114, 173, 222 

Theopompus, Frag. 249, 27, 247 

Thucydides, i. 1 init., 44; i. 5, 25; 
i, 24, 72, 199; ii, 48, 3); ii. 49, 


48; ii. 102, 45, 202, 206; iv. 12, 
65; iv. 64, 113; vi. 1, 72 


Xenophon, Anab. i. 1 init., 3, 19; 
i. 2, 21, 198; i. 2, 27, 139; i. 5, 2; 
93; i. 8, 10, 104; i. 8, 18, 845 i. 
8, 20, 103; iii. 1, 81, 137; iv. 4, 
B56, 1213 v. 2) 145/98; vi. 1, 13; 
131; vii. 8, 15 ff., 155. Cyrop. i. 
4, 21, 89, 274; xi. 2, 15, 134 


Scriptores Incerti, 17, 18, 26, 42, 63, 
70. 89, 91, 115, 116, 117, 121, 126, 
138, 144, 145, 149, 151, 158, 161, 
171, 172, 187, 188, 196, 207, 211, 
217, 236, 237, 238, 239, 257, 258, 
265, 281, 296, 302, 303 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON DEMETRIUS, § 172 
Contributed by D’Arcy W. Thompson, 


KAnLatls Aiyutrtia. The allusion is obscure and the identification 
of the plant uncertain. Clematis aegyptia of Pliny (N.H. xxiv. 141), the 
xAnpartis of Dioscorides (iv. 7), is a low-growing Periwinkle, V. herbacea 
for which, however, Black Bryony is substituted in the great illustrated 
Vienna Codex; another Clematis (Plin. xxiv. 84, Diose. iv. 180) is our 
common Trayeller’s Joy, the a§payévyn of Theophrastus. Not one of 
these three suggests a tall and swarthy man. We are no better off if 
we translate (with R. D. Hicks, Diog. Laer. vii. 1. 2), ‘‘ Egyptian vine- 
branch”; for to begin with, the phrase ‘‘ Egyptian Clematis ” is manifestly 
technical; secondly, there were many sorts of vine in Egypt, not one in 
particular; and lastly, so far as we know, not one of them was more than 
commonly dark or tall 
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Ammianus Marcetiumus. J.C. Rolfe. 3 Vols. 

Aprureius : THe Gorpen Ass(Meramorpuosss). W. Adling- 
ton (1566). Revised by S. Gaselee. 

Sr. Aucustine: City or Gop. 7 Vols. Vol. I. G. E. 
McCracken. 

Sr. Aucusting, Conressions or. W. Watts (1631). 2 Vols. 

Sr. Aucustrxse: Srerect Letrrers. J. H. Baxter. 

Ausonius. H. G. Evelyn White. 2 Vols. 

Breve. J. E. King. 2 Vols. 

Borruius: Tracrs anpD Dre ConsoLtaTione PuHrLosopnHiar. 
Rey. H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand. 

Carsar: ALEXANDRIAN, AFRICAN AND SpANisH Wars. A.G. 
Way. 

Carsarn: Crvit Wars. A, G. Peskett. 

Carsar: Garziic War. H. J. Edwards. 

Cato axyp Varro: Der Re Rustica. H. B. Ash and W. D. 
Hooper. 

Catutius. F. W. Cornish; Tisuttus. J. B. Postgate; and 
Pervicitium Vexeris. J. W. Mackail. 

Crexsus: De Mepiciysa. W.G. Spencer. 3 Vols. 

Cicero: Brurus and Orator. G. L. Hendrickson and 
H. M. Hubbell. 

Cicero: Der Fiytsus. H. Rackham. 

Cicero: Dr Ixvenrtionr, etc. H. M. Hubbell. 

Cicero: Dr Natura Deorum ann Acapemica. H. Rack- 
ham. 

Cicero: Dr Orricus. Walter Miller. 
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Cicrro: Dr Onartorg, ete. 2 Vols. Vol. 1: De Orarore, 
BooksI and II. E. W. Suttonand H. Rackham. Vol. IL: 
De Orarore, Book III1; Dr Faro; Parapoxa Sror- 
corum; De Partitionr Oratoria. H. Rackham. 

Crcrro: Dr Repustica, De Leorsus, Somnium ScIpPronis. 
Clinton W. Keyes. 

Cicero: Der Sewnecrure, De Amicitia, De DrvtnaTione. 
W. A. Falconer. 

Cicrro: In Cartitryam, Pro Murena, Pro Surta, Pro 
Fracco. Louis E. Lord. 

Cicero: Letrers to Articus. E. O. Winstedt. 3 Vols. 

Cicero: Lerrrers to nis Frrenps. W. Glynn Williams. 
3 Vols. 

Cicero: Puriippics. W. C. A. Ker. 

Cicero: Pro Arcuia, Post Reprrum, Dre Domo, Dre Ha- 
ruspicuM Responsis, Pro Puancro. N. H. Watts. 

Cicero: Pro Carctna, Pro Lece Maniria, Pro CLuentio, 
Pro Rasrrio. H. Grose Hodge. 

Cicero: Pro Carrio, De Provincus ConsuLarisus, Pro 
Baxso. R. Gardner. 

Cicero: Pro Mirtonr, Ix Pisonem, Pro Scauro, Pro 
Fonrrero, Pro Rasrrio Postumo, Pro Marcetto, Pro 
Licario, Pro Rece Derotaro. N. H. Watts. 

Cicero: Pro Qurnxcrio, Pro Roscio Amertno, Pro Roscro 
Comorpbo, Contra Rutium. J. H. Freese. 

Cicero: Pro Sestio, In Varrntum. R. Gardner. 

[Cicero]: Ruerorica ap Herennium. H. Caplan. 

Cicero: Tuscutan Dispurations. J. E. King. 

Cicero: VerrinE Orations. L. H.G. Greenwood. 2 Vols. 

Craupian. M. Platnauer. 2 Vols. 

Cotumetta: De Re Rustica; De Arsorrsus. H. B. Ash, 
E. S. Forster, E. Heffner. $3 Vols. 

Curtius, Q.: History or Arexanper. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

Frorus. E.S. Forster; and Cornetius Neros. J.C. Rolfe. 

Frontinus: STraTAGEMS AND Aquepucts. C. E. Bennett 
and M. B. McElwain. 

Fronro: Corresronpence. C. R. Haines. 2 Vols. 

Grits. J. C. Rolfe. 3 Vols. 

Horace: Onprs anp Eproprs. C. E. Bennett. 

Horace: Satires, Episties, Ars Portica. H.R. Fairclough. 

Jerome: Serecr Letters. F. A. Wright. 

JuvenaL and Persius. G. G. Ramsay. 
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Livy. B. O. Foster, F. G. Moore, Evan T. Sage, A. C. 
Schlesinger and R. M. Geer (General Index). 14 Vols. 

Lucan. J. D. Duff. 

Lucretius. W. H. D. Rouse. 

Maxntrat. W.C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. 

Mrxor Latry Poets: from Pusuirrus Syrus to Rutitrus 
Namatianus, including Grarrius, Carpurnius Sicutus, 
Nemestanus, Avianus, with “ Aetna,” ‘“S Phoenix’ and 
other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Duff. 

Ovin: Tue Art or Love anp orner Porms. J. H. Mozley. 

Ovip: Fasti. Sir James G. Frazer. 

Ovyip: HerorpEes anp Amores. Grant Showerman. 

Ovip: Meramorpuossrs. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Ovip: Tristra AnD Ex Ponto. A. L. Wheeler. 

Perrontus. M. Heseltine; Seneca: AprocoLocynrosis. 
W. H. D. Rouse. 

Pravutus. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. 

Prryy: Lerrers. Melmoth’s translation revised by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. 

Puryy: Naturat History. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V and IX. 
H. Rackham. Vols. VI and VII. W. H. S. Jones. 

Proprertius. H. FE. Butler. 

Prupentivs. H. J. Thomson. 2 Vols. 

Qurxtitian. H. E. Butler. 4 Vols. 

Remarxs oF Orv Latiyx. FE. H. Warmington. 4 Vols. 
Vol. I (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II (Livius, Naevius, 
Pacuvius, Accius). Vol. III (Lucilius, Laws of the XII 
Tables). Vol. IV (Archaic Inscriptions). 

Satiust. J.C. Rolfe. 

Scrretores Hisrorrar Aucustar. D. Magie. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Apocotocyntosis. Cf. Perronius. 

Seneca: Episrurar Morares. R. M. Gummere. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Morat Essays. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. 

Seneca: Tracepies. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. 

Srponrus: Porms anp Letrers. W.B. Anderson. 2 Vols. 

Sirrus Iraticus. J. D. Duff. 2 Vols. 

Sratrus. J. H. Mozley. 2 Vols. 

Surtontus. J.C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. 

Tacitus: Dratocus. Sir Wm. Peterson; and Acricota 
anp Germania. Maurice Hutton. 

Tacitus: Histories anp Annas. C, H. Moore and J. 
Jackson. 4 Vols. 
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Terence. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. 

TertuLtian: ApoLtocia AND Dr Specracutis. T. R. Glover; 
Mrnuctius Fetrx. G. H. Rendall. 

Vaterius Fraccus. J. H. Mozley. 

Varro: Der Lincua Lativa. R.G. Kent. 2 Vols. 

Veiirrus Patrercutus anp Res Gestrar Divi AvucustTi. 
F. W. Shipley. 

Vine, H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. 

Virruvius: De Arcuirecrura. F Granger. 2 Vols. 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Acnirres Tatius. S. Gaselee. (2nd Imp.) 

ArtuiaN: Ow tHe Nature or Antmats. <A. F. Scholfield. 
8 Vols. Vols. I and II. 

Arnras Tacricus, AscLEPIODOTUS AND OnasanveR. The 
Illinois Greek Club. 

Arscuines. C. D. Adams. 

Arscnytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. 

AxcrpHron, AFLIAN AND PuiLtostratus: Lerrers. A. R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

Arottoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. 

Avo.tionius Ruopts. R. C. Seaton. 

Tue Apostoric Fatuers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

Appian Ss Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. 

Aratus. Cf, CALLIMAcHUs. 

ArtstopHanes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. Verse 
trans. 

ArtstoTteE: Art or Rueroric. J. H. Freese. 

ArisToTLeE: ATHENIAN Constitution, Euprm1an Eruics, 
Virturs anp Vices. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF Anrmats. A. L. Peck. 

Aristotte: Merrapnysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

AristoTrLeE: Mrrrororocica. H. D. P. Lee. 

AristoTte: Mryor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘“ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘* Physiognomies,” ‘‘ On Plants,” 
“On Marvellous Things Heard,” ‘* Mechanical Problems,” 
“On Indivisible Lines,”’ ‘t Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ““ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

Anisrotrn: Nicomacnean Ernics. H. Rackham. 
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ARISTOTLE: OrconomicA AND Macna Mocraura. G. C, 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. IT.) 

ARIsTOoTLE: On THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

ARIsToTLE: On THE Sout, Parva Naturatta, On Brearna. 
W. S. Hett. 

ARISTOTLE: OrGanon—TnHeE Catecorizs. On InTERPRETA- 
tion. H. P. Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

ARISTOTLE: OrGanon—Posrerior Anatytics. H. Treden- 
nick; Torrcs. E. S. Forster. 

ARISTOTLE : OnGANoN—SopuisticaL Rerutations. Comine- 
TO-BE AND Passinc-away. E.S. Forster. On true Cosmos. 
D. J. Furley. 

AristoTLe: Parts or Anrmats. A. L. Peck; Morron ano 
ProGression oF Animats. E. S. Forster. 

AnristoTLeE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: Poetics; Loneinus oN THE SuBLIME. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; Demerrrus on Stryte. W. Rhys Roberts. 

AristoTLe: Poxrrics. H. Rackham. 

ARISTOTLE: Prosiems. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: RuETrorIcA AD ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

Arrran: History or ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

AtTHENAEUS: Derpnosopuistar. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

Sr. Basir: Letrrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Carirmmacuus: Fracments. C. A. Trypanis. 

Caturmacuus: Hymns anp Epicrams, AND LycorHron. 
A. W. Mair; Anarus. G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Coxtitutuus. Cf. Oppran. 

Dapunis AND Cutore. Cf. Loneus, 

DemostHenes I: Onynrutacs, Puitmrtcs anp Murvor 
Orations: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes I]: Dre Corona ano De Farsa LEGATIONE. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes III: Merpias, Anprotion, ARISTOCRATES, 
Trmocrates, Aristocreiton. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes [V-VI: Private Orations AnD IN NEAERAM. 
A. T. Murray. 

DemostHenes VII: Funerat Sprecu, Eroric Essay, 
Exorp1a AnD Letters. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 
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Dro Cassius: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 

Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol. III. J. W. Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Dioporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols, I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vols. [IX and X. Russel M. 
Geer. Vol. XI. F. R. Walton. 

Diocenrs Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dionysius or Haricarnassus: Roman Antraurties. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Ericretus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Euriipes. A.S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Evusresius: EccresrasricaL History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

Garten: On tHE Narturat Facutries. A. J. Brock. 

Tur Greek AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tue Greek Bucoric Ports (THErocritrus, Bron, Moscuus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greek Evrey anp IAmMBUs WITH THE ANACREONTEA. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek MarHematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heroves. Cf. THeoppHrasrus: CHARACTERS. 

Herovorus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hestop AND THE Homeric Hymys. H. G. Evelyn White. 

Hippocrates AND THE FRAGMENTS OF Heracteirus. W.H.S. 
Jones and FE. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Intap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isazus. E. S. Forster. 

Isocratres. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

Sr. Jonn Damascenr: Bartaam anp Joasapn. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Josepnus. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 9 Vols. 
Vols. I-VHE. 

Jurian. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loncus: Daprunts and Cutor. ‘Thornley’s translation 
gouses by J. M. Edmonds; and Parrnentus. S. Gase- 
ee. 

Lucian. A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. 

Lycopuron. Cf. CaLirmacuus. 

Lyra Grarca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lysras. W. R. M. Lamb. 
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Manetno. W.G. Waddell; Protemy: Trerrasrszos. F, E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus Aurnetius. C. R. Haines. 

Menanver. F. G. Allinson. 

Mryor Artic Orators. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. OQ. Burtt. 

Nownos: Dioxystaca. W.H.D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Opptan, Cottutuus, TrypHioporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papyrit. Nown-Lirerary Serecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. Lirerary Seecrions (Poetry). D. L. 
Page. 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausantas: Derscriprion oF Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Puiro. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rey. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-IX. F. H. Colson. 

Two Supplementary Vols. ‘Translation only from an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Puitostratus: THe Lire or Apottonius oF Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puitostratus: Imacrnes; CALuistraTus: Derscripttons. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puritostratus AND Eunaprrus: Lives or THE Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Pixpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato 1: Eurnypuro, Apotocy, Criro, Puarpo, PHaErprus. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato Il: THeartetus AnD Sopnist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato III: Sraresman, Puiresus. H. N. Fowler: Ion. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato IV: Lacues, Proracoras, Meno, Eurnypemus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato V: Lysis, Sympostum, Goncias. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato VI: Cratryrus, Parmentpes, Greater Hippras, 
Lesser Hippras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato VII: Tirmarus, Cririas, CtrropHo, Mrenexenus, Epr- 
stuLAE. Rev. R. G. Bury. 

Prato VIII: Cxrarmipes, Atcrsrapes, Hipparcuus, THe 
Lovers, Traces, Minos anv Eprvomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Repustic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prurarcu: Moratta. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
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Vol. VI. W.C. Helmbold; Vol. VII. P.H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. X. H. N. Fowler; Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

Prurarcu: Tue Pararier Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Potysius. W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: History or tHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Protemy: Trerraprstos. Cf. MANnEeTHo. 

Quintus Smyrnazus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rey. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sornocres. F,. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocrapruy. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Tueopurastus: CHaracters. J. M. Edmonds: Herropss, 
ete. A. D. Knox. 

Tueopurastus: Enauiry intro Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypuroporus. Cf. Oppran. 

Xenopuon: Cyroparpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XenorpHon: HeEtientca, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, AND SYMPO- 
stum. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XenopHon: Mrmorasitia AND Orconomicus. E. C. Mar- 
chant. 

XenopHon: Scrrpra Mrvnora. E. C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 


Aristotte: Hisrory or Antmats. A. L. Peck. 
Prorinus. A. H. Armstrong. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


Basrius anD PHareprus. B. E. Perry. 
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Aristoteles. 
Aristotle: The poetics. 
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